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PREFACE 


I pec the reader of the preface to the third volume of these 
plays not to think that it was designed to take the bread out 
of the mouths of that body of honest, industrious, long- 
suffering and conscientious men who make their living by 
judging the current drama. It was not indeed till I had set 
down in black and white my reflections on the nature of an 
audience that it occurred to me that I had incidentally 
demonstrated the futility of dramatic criticism. Nothing 
was further from my intention. We greatly need in England 
a critic of authoritative position who would be capable of 
restating the limitations of the various arts, who had the 
culture and the knowledge of life to point out to those who 
overstepped the boundaries that they were attempting the 
impossible, and whose philosophical attainments were 
sufficient to explain why the direction they were taking 
must lead to confusion. For want of this the creators of art 
are at sixes and sevens. They do not know exactly what they 
want to do nor what they can do. Sculptors seek to im- 
prison the momentary gesture in imperishable bronze, 
musicians describe events, poets paint landscapes, essayists 
write poems in prose (and what detestable, pretentious stuff), 
novelists write treatises of sociology, and dramatists 
reason. 

It can hardly be denied that at the present time the drama 
of England is poor. This is said by some to be due to the 
fact that the men who would now be wniting for the stage 
were killed in the war, by others that the cost of production 
has so increased as to make it impossible for managers to 
take a chance or to give new authors a hearing. I do not 
believe there is much in this. The level of novel writing at 
present is certainly no lower than it was before the war; and 
the bills of the London theatres are now filled in very great 
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part by authors who were till recently unheard of. The ex- 
perimental theatres have given them an opportunity they 
never had before and the dearth of plays is such that the 
managers will seize with alacrity upon anything that shows a 
likelihood of attracting an audience. The way is open to the 
dramatist. He has only to take it. I think it is much more 
probable that the poverty of British drama is due to the fact 
that the playwrights have been influenced by false theories to 
adventure in a field which the nature of the drama forbids 
and for which they are temperamentally unfitted. They have 
been told that they must raise the theatre from the depths to 
which it has sunk. They have been implored to produce 
something that the intelligent man can see without loss of 
self-respect. They are on the whole a modest, sincere lot of 
men, anxious to do their best, and they have honestly tried 
to comply with the demands made on them. 

In my last preface I acknowledged, with becoming 
modesty, that my plays must be classed as commercial 
drama, but I did not stay to consider exactly what that 
means. It is of course a term of depreciation. It describes a 
play which is a source of profit to the manager and the 
author and thus one which the public is willing to go and see 
for at least a hundred nights. It infers a lack of artistic 
merit. It is not immediately obvious why a play that people 
do not want to see is more artistic than one they do. If 
commercial success is the test a certain difficulty arises. It 
appears that Mr. Shaw is a commercial dramatist when he 
writes St. Joan and an artist when he writes Back to Methuselab; 
Mr. Munro an artist when he writes Rumour and a tradesman 
when he writes At Mrs. Beam’s. And what are you going to 
think of Man and Superman? When it was first written it was 
very distinctly uncommercial: did it cease to be a work of art 
when it was produced by Mr. Robert Lorraine and everyone 
concerned made a great deal of money out of it? “Com- 
mercial” plays often fail too, four out of five is, I believe, the 
average; and the reasons for their failure are generally plain. 
I will enumerate them: a theme that does not interest, poor 
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characterisation, faulty construction, verbose and heavy 
dialogue. Now it is a very strange thing, but if you examine 
the plays which are deliberately uncommercial and whose 
failure the judicious grieve at, you will find that they suffer 
from one or all of these defects. In short the “uncom- 
mercial” theatre is uncommercial not because of its merits 
but because of its faults. A “commercial” play is commercial 
because of its merits. 

It is an error to suppose that the writer of this sort of play 
writes only to make money. A very small experience of the 
profession of letters teaches you that to write with this end 
is folly. It is like happiness which is best achieved by not 
aiming at it. You earn most money when you write merely 
to please yourself. Of course you need not go out of your 
way to make things difficult. You are not likely to attain 
domestic felicity if you give your wife a black eye and knock 
your children about, nor will you earn substantial royalties 
if you write a play about the incestuous relations of a family 
of mental deficients. But now the intelligent reader sits up 
and takes notice. That is what we want, he cries, that is the 
theatre of ideas. All right. Let us leave the commercial 
theatre and talk of the theatre of ideas. 

Ideas appeal to reason. But when you appeal to the reason 
of an audience you are faced with the difficulty that all its 
members are not on the same level of culture. A discussion 
on the shape of the planet cannot be of entrancing interest to 
those who are already acquainted with the glorious fact that 
the earth is round. Many writers, when they had produced a 
play of ideas, have been disappointed to find that a large part 
of the audience was bored stiff and that the critics only 
sneered. Stale ideas are no more palatable than stale fish. 
The fact is that ideas do not grow on every gooseberry 
bush. I suppose that no one knows exactly why the dramatist 
can say things in such a way and so present actions that they 
get over the footlights. I can only surmise that it is a rare 
knack with which he is lucky enough to be born. Ex- 
perience has shown that it cannot be taught. He must have 
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besides a gift for observation, some literary instinct and a 
considerable knowledge of the world. It is a good deal to 
ask that he should be an original thinker as well. His mind 
moves naturally in the concrete. He grows confused when 
he has to deal with the abstract, and the nature of his 
intelligence forces him to see the instance rather than the 
theory. 

But even if a dramatist were by a lucky chance to arise, 
whose ideas were of a profound originality, I doubt whether 
the drama would be the best vehicle for their presentation. I 
learnt lately that at the root of everything in the physical 
world lies the formula: 


qp—pq=th| 2m 


This is an excellent subject for a play and I wonder 1t does 
not tempt one of our more intelligent playwrights. Here at 
all events is something that everyone does not know. But 
supposing a dramatist conceived an idea as original and 
momentous as this what could he do with it? He could only 
illustrate it. His play would be like those bad movies in the 
days of the silent film when the story was told you in captions 
and the pictures served only to put before your eyes what 
you already knew. That is to waste the possibilities of the 
medium. Nor, I suggest, is dialogue the best way of 
presenting ideas. I do not suppose anyone has used it to 
better purpose than Plato, but take any one of his dialogues 
and notice how exasperating it is, once you are interested in 
the argument, to be held up by the give and take of conver- 
sation. 

“You will grant, my dear Polemarchus, that a physician 
is useless to persons in sound health.” 

“Certainly.” 

‘‘And a pilot to persons on shore.” 

fYes,”” : 

“Js the just man, also, useless to those who are not at 


“I do not quite think that.” 
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“Then justice is useful in time of peace too, is it?”’ 

“Tt is.” 

“And so is agriculture, is it not?” 

Ves,” 

“That is to say, as a means of acquiring the fruits of the 
earth.” 

“Ves,” 

“And further, the shoemaket’s art is also useful, is it not?”’ 

‘Ves,’ 

*“‘As a means of acquiring shoes, I suppose you will say.” 

“Certainly.” 

Does one not wish he would cut the cackle and come to 
the ’osses? For my part I prefer ideas to be presented to me 
with lucidity and succinctness. I do not want to be per- 
suaded to accept the thinker’s thought by his art; I want to 
be convinced by his logic. 

The reader must not do me the injustice of supposing that 
I imagine there is no room for thought in the theatre. The 
more intelligent a dramatist is the better will be his plays. I 
suggest merely that ideas, new or old, as such, are no con- 
cern of his. He must translate them in terms of emotion. 
He must feel them before they can affect his audience. And 
what has feeling to do with ideas? The appeal of ideas is to 
the reason and reason is occupied with truth. But the 
drama is occupied only with verisimilitude. And what, if 
you please, is the dramatist going to do when truth is on one 
side and dramatic effect on the other? I can tell you. If he is 
a dramatist he will let truth go to the devil (should he be of a 
scrupulous nature perhaps consoling himself with some fine 
phrases about the higher truth of art), but if he is a philoso- 
pher he will let his play go hang. And that will be the end of 
his play. 

Nor is the drama even a good vehicle for propaganda. I 
may think that the administration of the dole is very stupid 
and by choosing characters and instances to prove my case I 
can make out a scandalous state of things. But I have 
proved nothing. By choosing other characters and other 
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instances I can show exactly the opposite. And such odd 
things happen in the theatre that a writer can never be sure 
that the moral he inculcates will emerge from the circum- 
stances he displays. Mr. Galsworthy wrote Justice to show 
the evils of the prison system and because he is a very able 
dramatist wrote an interesting and moving play, but what he 
actually showed was the efficiency with which society 
eliminates the unfit. The didactic writer may load his dice, 
but he can never be certain that he will throw sixes every 
time. 
Prose drama is one of the lesser arts, like woodcarving or 
dancing, but so far as it is an art at all its purpose is to afford 
delight. I do not think it can usefully concern itself with the 
welfare of humanity or the saving of civilisation. I am afraid 
certain critics will say that I am cynical and hold the theatre 
in contempt. I am afraid of this because they have said it 
before and critics (like the rest of us) often repeat themselves. 
I do not think this is so. It may be (and this I do not assert 
but throw out as a suggestion) that I have naturally good 
taste and that my conception of the art I practice is the 
correct one. In the eighteenth century, poets were didactic 
and wrote long poems on agriculture, astronomy, bee- 
keeping, forestry and suchlike subjects. They were much 
praised for doing so. Now we are all agreed that they were 
in error. When we want to know about such things we 
consult a text-book. We do not want our poets to impart 
information or to inculcate the principles of morality. It 
may be that in a little while people will think that the drama 
will do best to confine itself to what it can best do.¢ This in 
my opinion is to give pleasure by telling a story, delineating 
character, and by stirring the emotions or causing laughter. 
The Anglo-Saxon race has always looked upon the artist 
with contempt. They have never accepted him as a serious 
person and now that the spread of education has enabled 
writers to move out of Grub Street, this want of con- 
sideration is irksome to them unless they have a sense of 
humour or a happy indifference to the opinion of their 
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fellows. Writers consequently are apt to claim moral 
intentions and pedagogic ends. They seek respectability by 
adopting a portentous attitude. I think it is a pity. So far as 
the dramatists are concerned too many, who might write 
very good, workmanlike plays, thus waste their talents. 
And the English have a cruel sense of humour. I think they 
never laugh so much as when they destroy an artist by 
turning him into a prophet. 

I have little to say of the three plays in this volume. The 
Circle is generally thought the best play I have written. I 
have always thought that the device suggested by Clive 
Champion-Cheney to his son to prevent Elizabeth running 
away not very happy. I should have liked at that point a 
more substantial and dramatic invention. The Constant 
Wife was a failure in London. It was a great success in 
America, in the foreign countries where it has been produced 
and even in the provincial towns in England in which it has 
been from time to time acted. Where it has been successful 
it has been much praised by the critics. Not of course 
because they were influenced by its success, but because 
a play consists of the words, the production and the audience; 
and the failure of one of the parties concerned may make the 
difference between a good play and a bad one. 


THE CIRCLE 


A COMEDY 
an Tbree Acts 


CHARACTERS 


Curve CHAMPION-CHENEY 

ARNOLD CHAMPION-CHENEY, M.P. 
Lorp PoRTEOUS 

EpwarpD LUTON 

LADY CATHERINE CHAMPION-CHENEY 
ELIZABETH 

Mrs. SHENSTONE 

A FooTMAN AND A BUTLER 


The action takes place at Aston-Adey, Arnold 
Champion-Cheney’s house in Dorset. 


THE CIRCLE 


THE FIRST ACT 


The Scene is a stately drawing-room at Aston-Adsy, with fine 
pictures on the walls and Georgian furniture. .Aston-Adey 
bas been described, with many illustrations, in Country Life. 
It is not a house, but a place. Its owner takes a great pride 
in tt, and there is nothing in the room which is not of the 
period. Through the French windows at the back can be seen 
the beautiful gardens which are one of the features. 


It is a fine summer morning. 

ARNOLD comes in. He is a man of about thirty-five, tall and 
g00d-looking, fair, with a clean-cut, sensitive face. He has a 
ook that is intellectual, but somewhat bloodless. He is very 
well dressed. 


ARNOLD: [Calling.] Elizabeth! [He goes to the window and 
calls again.| Elizabeth! [He rings the bell. While be is 
wasting be gives a look round the room. He slightly alters the 
position of one of the chairs. He takes an ornament from the 
chimney-piece and blows the dust from it.| 

[A Footman comes in. 
Oh, George! See if you can find Mrs. Cheney, and ask 
her if she’d be good enough to come here, 

Footman: Very good, sir. 

[The Footman turns to go. 

Axno.p: Who is supposed to look after this room? 

Foorman: I don’t know, sir. 

ARNOLD: I wish when they dust they’d take care to replace 
the things exactly as they were before. 

5 zB 
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_Foorman: Yes, sir. 

ARNOLD: [Dismissing him.] All right. 

[The FoormMan goes out. He goes again to the window 
and calls. 

ARNOLD: Elizabeth! [He sees Mrs. SHENSTONE.] Oh, Anna, 
do you know where Elizabeth is? 

[Mrs. SHENSTONE comes in from the garden. She is a@ 
woman of forty, pleasant and of elegant appearance. 

Anna: Isn’t she playing tennis? 

ARNOLD: No, I’ve been down to the tennis court. Some- 
thing very tiresome has happened. 

Anna: Oh 

ARNOLD: I wonder where the deuce she is. 

Anna: When do you expect Lord Porteous and Lady 
Kitty? 

ARNOLD: They’re motoring down in time for luncheon. 

Anna: Are you sure you want me to be here? It’s not too 
late yet, you know. I can have my things packed and 
catch a train for somewhere or other. 

ARNOLD: No, of course we want you. It'll make it so much 
easier if there are people here. It was exceedingly kind 
of you to come. 

ANNA: Oh, nonsense! 

Arno.p: And I think it was a good thing to have Teddie 
Luton down. 

Anna: He is so breezy, isn’t he? 

ARNOLD: Yes, that’s his great asset. I don’t know that he’s 
very intelligent, but, you know, there are occasions when 
you want a bull in a china shop. I sent one of the 
servants to find Elizabeth. 

Anna: I daresay she’s putting on her shoes. She and Teddie 
were going to have a single. 

ARNOLD: It can’t take all this time to change one’s shoes. 
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Anna: [With a smile.| One can’t change one’s shoes without 
powdering one’s nose, you know. 

[ELIZABETH comes in. She is a very pretty creature in 
the early twenties. She wears a light summer frock. 

Arnotp: My dear, I’ve been hunting for you everywhere. 
What dave you been doing? 

REiizABETH: Nothing! DPve been standing on my head. 

ARNOLD: My father’s here. 

ExizaBETH: [Startled.] Where? 

ARNOLD: At the cottage. He arrived last night. 

E.izABETH: Damn! 

ARNOLD: [Good-bumouredly.] I wish you wouldn’t say that, 
Elizabeth. 

EvizABeETH: If you’re not going to say Damn when a 
thing’s damnable, when are you going to say Damn? 
Arnotp: I should have thought you could say, Oh, 

bother! or something like that. 

ELIzABETH: But that wouldn’t express my sentiments. 
Besides, at that speech day when you were giving away 
the prizes you said there were no synonyms in the 
English language. 

Anna: [Swiling.] Oh, Elizabeth! It’s very unfair to expect 
a politician to live in private up to the statements he 
makes in public. 

ARNOLD: I’m always willing to stand by anything I’ve said. 
There are no synonyms in the English language. 

EvizaBetu: In that case I shall be regretfully forced to 
continue to say Damn when-ver I feel like it. 

[Epwarp Luton shows himself at the window. He is 
an attractive youth in flannels. 

Teppre: I say, what about this tennis? 

EuizaserH: Come in. We're having a scene. 

Teppre: [Esseriag.] How splendid! What about? 
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ExizaBETH: The English language. 

Teppre: Don’t tell me you’ve been splitting your infinitives. 

ARNOLD: [ With the shadow of a frown.) I wish you’d be serious, 
Elizabeth. The situation is none too pleasant. 

Anna: I think Teddie and I had better make ourselves 
scarce. 


ExizaserH: Nonsense! You're both in it. If there’s going 
to be any unpleasantness we want your moral support. 
That’s why we asked you to come. 


Teppre: And I thought I’d been asked for my blue eyes. 
ExizaBETH: Vain beast! And they happen to be brown. 
Trepp: Is anything up? 

Exizasetru: Arnold’s father arrived last night. 

Teppm: Did he, by Jove! I thought he was in Paris. 

ARnNo.p: So did we all. He told me he’d be there for the 
next month. 

Anna: Have you seen him? 

ARNOLD: No! He rang me up. It’s a mercy he had a tele- 
phone put in the cottage. It would have been a pretty 
kettle of fish if he’d just walked in. 

ExvizaBetH: Did you tell him Lady Catherine was coming? 

ARNOLD: Of course not. I was flabbergasted to know he 
was hete. And then I thought we’d better talk it over 
first. 

Exizasetu: Is he coming along here? 

ARNOLD: Yes. He suggested it, and I couldn’t think of any 
excuse to prevent him. 

Tappie: Couldn’t you put the other people off? 

Agnotp: They're coming by car. They may be here any 
minute. It’s too late to do that. 


EBxuizanern: Besides, it would be beastly. 
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Arnotp: I knew it was silly to have them here. Elizabeth 
insisted. 

EvizABEtTH: After all, she és your mother, Arnold. 

ARNOLD: That meant precious little to her when she—went 
away. You can’t imagine it means very much to me now. 

ELizABETH: It’s thirty years ago. It seems so absurd to bear 
malice after all that time. 

ARNo tp: I don’t bear malice, but the fact remains that she 
did me the most irreparable harm. I can find no excuse 
for her. 

ELIzABETH: Have you ever tried to? 

ARNOLD: My dear Elizabeth, it’s no good going over all that 
again. The facts are lamentably simple. She had a 
husband who adored her, a wonderful position, all the 
money she could want, and a child of five. And she 
ran away with a married man. 


ELIZABETH: Lady Porteous is not a very attractive woman, 
Arnold. [To Anna.] Do you know her? 

Anna: [Sviling.] Forbidding is the word, I think. 

ARNOLD: If you’re going to make little jokes about it, I have 
nothing more to say. 

Anna: I’m sorry, Arnold. 


ELIZABETH: Perhaps your mother couldn’t help herself—if 
she was in love? 

ArNoLp: And had no sense of honour, duty, or decency? 
Oh, yes, under those circumstances you can explain a 
great deal. 


EizaBgrH: That’s not a very pretty way to speak of your 
mother. 


Arnotp: I can’t look on her as my mother. 

Evizaseru: What you can’t get over is that she didn’t think 
of you. Some of us are more mother and some of us 
more woman. It gives me a little thrill when I think that 
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she loved that man so much. She sacrificed her name, 
her position and her child to him. 

ARNOLD: You really can’t expect the said child to have any 

% great affection for the mother who treated him like that. 

Exrzasetu: No, I don’t think I do. But I think it’s a pity 
after all these years that you shouldn’t be friends. 

ARNOLD: I wonder if you realise what it was to grow up 
under the shadow of that horrible scandal. Everywhere, 
at school, and at Oxford, and afterwards in London, 
I was always the son of Lady Kitty Cheney. Oh, it was 
cruel, cruell 

EizaBErH: Yes, I know, Arnold. It was beastly for you. 

ARNOLD: It would have been bad enough if it had been an 
ordinary case, but the position of the people made it 
ten times worse. My father was in the House then, and 
Porteous—he hadn’t succeeded to the title—was in the 
House too; he was Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, 
and he was very much in the public eye. 

ANNA: My father always used to say he was the ablest man 
in the party. Every one was expecting him to be 
Prime Minister. 

ArNotp: You can imagine what’a boon it was to the 
British public. They hadn’t had such a treat for a 
generation. The most popular song of the day was about 
my mother. Did you ever hear it? “Naughty Lady 
Kitty. Thought it sucha pity . . .” 

BuizaBErH: [Interrupting.| Oh, Arnold, don’t! 

ARNOLD: And then they never let people forget them. If 
they'd lived quietly in Florence and not made a fuss the 
scandal would have died down. But those constant 
actions betwetn Lord and Lady Porteous kept on 
reminding everyone. 

Treppie: What were they having actions about? 


Arnon: Of course my father divorced his wife, but Lady 
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Porteous refused to divorce Porteous. He tried to force 
her by refusing to support her and turning her out of her 
house, and heaven knows what. They were constantly 
wrangling in the law courts. 

Anna: I think it was monstrous of Lady Porteous. 

ARNOLD: She knew he wanted to marry my mother, and she 
hated my mother. You can’t blame her. 


Anna: It must have been very difficult for them. 


ARNOLD: That’s why they’ve lived in Florence. Porteous 
has money. They found people there who were wine’ 
to accept the situation. 

Euizaseru: This is the first time they’ve ever come to 
England. 

ARNOLD: My father will have to be told, Elizabeth. 

ELizaBETH: Yes. 

Anna: [To Exizaneru.] Has he ever spoken to you about 
Lady Kitty? 

EvizaBerH: Never. 


Arno.p: I don’t think her name has passed his lips since 
she ran away from this house thirty years ago. 


TEppIE: Oh, they lived here? 


ARNOLD: Naturally. There was a house-party, and one 
evening neither Porteous not my mother came down to 
dinner. The rest of them waited. They couldn’t make 
it out. My father sent up to my mother’s room, and a 
note was found on the pin-cushion. 

Evizasetu: [With a faint smile.) That’s what they did in 
the Dark Ages. 

Arnotp: I think he took a dislike to this house from that 
horrible night. He never lived here again, and when 
I married he handed the place over to me. He just has 


a cottage now on the estate that he comes to when he 
feels inclined. 
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Exizanerz: It’s been very nice for us. 

Arnotp: I owe everything to my father. I don’t think he'll 
ever forgive me for asking these people to come here. 

Evirzaseru: I’m going to take all the blame on myself, 
Arnold. 

ARNOLD: [Irritably.] The situation was embarrassing enough 
anyhow. I don’t know how I ought to treat them. 

ExizaBeTH: Don’t you think that'll settle itself when you 
see them. 


Arnotp: After all, they’re my guests, I shall try and behave 
like a gentleman. 


EvizaserH: I wouldn’t. We haven’t got central heating. 

ARNOLD: [Taking no notice.] Will she expect me to kiss her? 

EvizaBeEtu: [With a smile.] Surely. 

ARNOLD: It always makes me uncomfortable when people 
are effusive. 

Anna: But I can’t understand why you never saw her 
before. 

ARNOLD: I believe she tried to see me when I was little, 
but my father thought it better she shouldn’t. 

Anna: Yes, but when you were grown up? 

Arnon: She was always in Italy. I never went to Italy. 


ELIzABETH: It seems to me so pathetic that if you saw one 
another in the street you wouldn’t recognise each other. 


ARNOLD: Is it my fault? 


ELIZABETH: You've promised to be very gentle with her 
and very kind. 

Arnotp: The mistake was asking Porteous to come too. 
It looks as though we condoned the whole thing. And 
how am I to treat him? Am I to shake him by the hand 
and slap him on the back? He absolutely ruined my 
father’s life. 
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Exizasern: [Smiling.] How much would you give for a nice 
motor accident that prevented them from coming? 

ARNOLD: I let you persuade me against my better judgment, 
and I’ve regretted it ever since. 

ExizABETH: [Good-humouredly.| I think it’s very lucky that 
Anna and Teddie are here. I don’t foresee a very 
successful party. 

ARNOLD: I’m going to do my best. I gave you my promise 
and I shall keep it. But I can’t answer for my father. 

Anna: Here is your father. 

[Mr. CHAMPION-CHENEY shows himself at one of the 
Jrench windows. 

C.-C.: May I come in through the window, or shall I have 
myself announced by a supercilious flunkey? 

ELIZABETH: Come in. We've been expecting you. 

C.-C.: Impatiently, I hope, my dear child. 

[Mr. CHAMPION-CHENEY is @ tall man in the early 
sixties, spare, with a fine bead of grey hair and an 
intelligent, somewhat ascetic face. He is very carefully 
dressed. He is a man who makes the most of himself. 
He bears bis years jauntily. He kisses ELIZABETH 
and then holds out bis band to ARNOLD. 

E.izaBETH: We thought you’d be in Paris for another 
month. 

C.-C.: How are you, Arnold? I always reserve to myself the 
privilege of changing my mind. It’s the only one elderly 
gentlemen share with pretty women. 

EvizaseTH: You know Anna. 

C.-C: [Shaking hands with her.) Of course I do. How very 
hice to see you here, Are you staying long? 

Anna: As long as I’m welcome. 

ELizazeTH: And this is Mr. Luton. 


C.-C.; How do you do? Do you play bridge? 
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Luron: I do. 

C.-C.: Capital. Do you declare without top honours? 

Luton: Never. 

C.-C.: Of such is the kingdom of heaven. I see that you are 
a good young man. 

Luron: But, like the good in general, I am poor. 

C.-C.: Never mind; if your principles are right, you can 
play ten shillings a hundred without danger. I never 
play less, and I never play more. 


Arnotp: And you—are you going to stay long, father? 
C.-C.: To luncheon, if you'll have me. 

[ARNOLD gives ELIZABETH @ harassed look. 
EuizABETH: That'll be jolly. 
Arno.p: I didn’t mean that. Of course you’re going to 


stay for luncheon. I meant, how long are you going to 
stay down here? 


C.-C.: A week. 
[There is a moment’s pause. Everyone but CrtAMPion- 
CHENEY és slightly embarrassed. 
Teppre: I think we’d better chuck our tennis. 
EvizaBETH: Yes. I want my father-in-law to tell me what 
they’re wearing in Paris this week. 
Teppr: I'll go and put the rackets away. 
[TEDDIE goes ont. 
ARNOLD: It’s nearly one o’clock, Elizabeth. 
E1izABETH: I didn’t know it was 50 late. 
Anna: [To Annoxp.] I wonder if I can persuade you to 
take a turn in the garden before luncheon. 
Arnon: [Jumping at the idea.) I'd love it. 
[Anna goes ont of the window, and as be follows ber be 
stops irresolutely. 
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I want you to look at this chair I’ve just got. I think 
it’s rather good. 

C.-C.: Charming. 

Arnoxtp: About 1750, I should say. Good design, isn’t it? 
It hasn’t been restored or anything. 

C.-C.: Very pretty. 

Arno tp: I think it was a good buy, don’t you? 


C.-C.: Oh, my dear boy, you know I’m entirely ignorant 
about these things. 


ARNOLD: It’s exactly my period ...I shall see you at 
luncheon, then. 
[He follows ANNA through the window. 
C.-C.: Who is that young manr 
EvizaBETH: Mr. Luton. He’s only just been demobilised. 
He’s the manager of a rubber estate in the F.M.S. 
C.-C.: And what are the F.M.S. when they’re at homer 


ELIzaABETH: The Federated Malay States. He joined up at 
the beginning of the war. He’s just going back there. 


C.-C.: And why have we been left alone in this very marked 
manner? 


ELIZABETH: Have we? I didn’t notice it. 


C.-C.; I suppose it’s difficult for the young to realise that 
one may be old without being a fool. 


EvizABErH: I never thought you that. Everyone knows 
you're very intelligent. 

C.-C.: They certainly ought to by now. I’ve told them 
often enough. Are you a little nervous? 

FuizanerH: Let me feel my pulse. [She puts ber finger on 
her wrist.] It’s perfectly regular. 

C.-C.; When I suggested staying to luncheon Arnold looked 
exactly like a dose of castor oil. 

EvizazetH: I wish you'd sit down. 
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C.-C: Will it make it easier for you? [He takes a chair,] 
You have evidently something very disagreeable to 
say to me. 


EvizaBETH: You won't be cross with me? 

C.-C.: How old are your 

ELIZABETH: Twenty-five. 

C.-C.: I’m never cross with a woman under thirty. 

ELizasetH: Oh, then, I’ve got ten years. 

C.-C.: Mathematics? 

ELIZABETH: No. Paint. 

C.-C.: Well? 

Exrzasern: [Reffectively.] I think it would be easier if I sat 
on your knees. 


C.-C.: That is a pleasing taste of yours, but you must take 
care not to put on weight. 


[She sits down on bis kuees. 

ExrzasetH: Am I boney? 

C.-C.: On the contrary. . . . I’m listening. 

ExrzanerH: Lady Catherine’s coming here. 

C.-C.: Who’s Lady Catherine? 

ExizanerH: Your—Arnold’s mother. 

C.C.: Is sher 

[He withdraws himself a littl and Ex1ZABETH gets wp. 

ELIZABETH: You mustn’t blame Arnold. It’s my fault. I 
insisted. He was against it. I nagged him till he gave 
way. And then I wrote and asked her to come, 

C.-C.: I didn’t know you knew her, 

Exrzassru: I don’t. But I heard she was in London. She’s 
staying at Claridge’s. It seemed so heartless not to take 
the smallest notice of her. 

C.-C.: When is she coming? 

EvrzassrH: We're expecting her in time for luncheon, 
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C.-C.: As soon as that? I understand the embarrassment. 


E.izABETH: You see, we never expected you to be here. 
You said you’d be in Paris for another month. 


C.-C.: My dear child, this is your house. There’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t ask whom you please to stay with 
you. 

Exvrzasern: After all, whatever her faults, she’s Arnold’s 
mother. It seemed so unnatural that they should never 
see one another. My heart ached for that poor lonely 
woman. 

C.-C.: I never heard that she was lonely, and she certainly 
isn’t poor. 

EvizaBETH: And there’s something else. I couldn’t ask her 
by herself. It would have been so—so insulting. I asked 
Lord Porteous, too. 

C.-C.: I see. 

ELIZABETH: I daresay you’d rather not meet them. 


C.-C.: I daresay they’d rather not meet me. I shall get a 
capital luncheon at the cottage. I’ve noticed you always 
get the best food if you come in unexpectedly and have 
the same as they’re having in the servants’ hall. 


ELIZABETH: No one’s ever talked to me about Lady Kitty. 
It’s always been a subject that everyone has avoided. 
I’ve never even seen a photograph of her. 


C.-C.; The house was full of them when she left. I think 
I told the butler to throw them in the dust-bin. She was 
very much photographed. 


EuizaserH: Won't you tell me what she was like? 


C.-C.: She was very like you, Elizabeth, only she had dark 
hair instead of red. 


ELIzaBErH: Poor dear! It must be quite white now. 
C.-C.; I daresay. She was a pretty little thing. 
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EvIzABETH: But she was one of the great beauties of her 
day. They say she was lovely. 

C.-C.: She had the most adorable little nose, like yours. ... 

ExizaBetH: D’you like my nose? 

C.-C.: And she was very dainty, with a beautiful little figure; 
very light on her feet. She was like a marquise in an old 
French comedy. Yes, she was lovely. 

ExizaserH: And I’m sure she’s lovely still. 

C.-C.: She’s no chicken, you know. 

ELIZABETH: You can’t expect me to look at it as you and 
Arnold do. When you’ve loved as she’s loved you may 
grow old, but you grow old beautifully. 

C.-C.; You’re very romantic. 

ELIZABETH: If everyone hadn’t made such a mystery of it 
I daresay I shouldn’t feel as I do. I know she did a great 
wrong to you and a great wrong to Arnold. I’m willing 
to acknowledge that. 

C.-C.: I’m sure it’s very kind of you. 

ELIzABETH: But she loved and she dared. Romance is such 
an illusive thing. You read of it in books, but it’s seldom 
you see it face to face. I can’t help it if it thrills me. 


C.-C.: I am painfully aware that the husband in these cases 
is not a romantic object. 

EvizaBetu: She had the world at her feet. You were rich. 
She was a figure in society. And she gave up everything 
for love. 

C.-C.: [Dry/y.] ’'m beginning to suspect it wasn’t only for 
her sake and for Arnold’s that you asked her to come 
here. 

ExrzaserH: I seem to know her already. I think her face 
is a little sad, for a love like that doesn’t leave you gay, 
it leaves you grave, but I think her pale face is unlined. 
It’s like a child’s. 
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C.-C.: My dear, how you let your imagination run away 
with youl 

EvizABETH: I imagine her slight and frail. 

C.-C.: Frail, certainly. 

ELizABETH: With beautiful thin hands and white hair. I’ve 
pictured her so often in that Renaissance palace that 
they live in, with old masters on the walls and lovely 
carved things all round, sitting in a black silk dress with 
old lace round her neck and old-fashioned diamonds. 
You see, I never knew my mother; she died when I was 
a baby. You can’t confide in aunts with huge families 
of their own. I want Arnold’s mother to be a mother 
to me. I’ve got so much to say to her. 

C.-C.; Are you happy with Arnold? 

EvizABETH: Why shouldn’t I be? 

C.-C.; Why haven’t you got any babies? 

ELIZABETH: Give us a little time. We've only been married 
three years. 

C.-C.: I wonder what Hughie is like now? 

ExizaserH: Lord Porteous? 

C.-C.; He wore his clothes better than any man in London. 
You know he’d have been Prime Minister if he’d 
remained in politics. 

FuizaserH: What was he like then? 

C.-C.: He was a nice-looking fellow. Fine horseman. I 
suppose there was something very fascinating about him. 
Yellow hair and blue eyes, you know. He had a very 
good figure. I liked him. I was his parliamentary 
secretary. He was Arnold’s godfather. 

EvizaserH: I know. 

C.-C.: I wonder if he ever regrets. 

Exizazetn: I wouldn’t, 


C.-C.: Well, I must be strolling back to my cottage. 
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EvizaBerH: You’re not angry with me? 
C.-C.: Not a bit. 

[She puts ap ber face for him to kiss. He kisses bor on 
both cheeks and then goes out. In a moment Teppis 
is seen at the window, 

Trppr: I saw the old blighter go. 

EvrzaBeETH: Come in. 

Teppie: Everything all right? 

ELIZABETH: Oh, quite, as far as he’s concerned. He’s going 
to keep out of the way. 

Teppiz: Was it beastly? 

ELIzABETH: No, he made it very easy for me. He’s a nice 
old thing. 

Teppre: You were rather scared. 

Exvrzanetu: A little. I am still. I don’t know why. 

Teppie: I guessed you were. I thought I’d come and give 
you a little moral support. It’s ripping here, isn’t it? 

EvizaseTH: It is rather nice. 


Teppr: It'll be jolly to think of it when I’m back in the 
F.M.S. 


EvrzaBetH: Aren’t you homesick sometimes? 

TEppre: Oh, everyone is now and then, you know. 

ELIzABETH: You could have got a job in England if you’d 
wanted to, couldn’t your 


Tgppim: Oh, but I love it out there. England’s ripping to 
come back to, but I couldn’t live here now. It’s like a 
woman you're desperately in love with as long as you 
don’t see her, but when you’re with her she maddens 
you so that you can’t bear her. 

Exizanern: [Smiling.] What’s wrong with England? 

Teppie: I don’t think anything’s wrong with England. 1 
expect something’s wrong with me. I’ve been away too 
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long. England seems to me full of people doing things 
they don’t want to because other people expect it of 
them. « 


ELIzABETH: Isn’t that what you call a high degree of 
civilisation? 


TEDDIE: People seem to me so insincere. When you go to 
parties in London they’re all babbling about art, and 
you feel that in their hearts they don’t care twopence 
about it. They read the books that everybody is talking 
about because they don’t want to be out of it. In the 
F.M.S. we don’t get very many books, and we read 
those we have over and over again. They mean so much 
to us. I don’t think the people over there are half so 
clever as the people at home, but one gets to know them 
better. You see, there are so few of us that we have to 
make the best of one another. 

ELIzABETH: I imagine that frills are not much worn in the 
F.M.S. It must be a comfort. 

TEDDIE: It’s not much good being pretentious where 
everyone knows exactly who you are and what your 
income is. 

EvizaBETH: I don’t think you want too much sincerity in 
society. It would be like an iron girder in a house of 
cards. 

Teppiz: And then, you know, the place is ripping. You 
get used to a blue sky and you miss it in England, 

EvizaserH: What do you do with yourself all the time? 

‘Teppie: Oh, one works like blazes. You have to be a 
pretty hefty fellow to be a planter. And then there’s 
ripping bathing. You know, it’s lovely, with palm trees 
all along the beach. And there’s shooting. And now 
and then we have a little dance to a gramophone. 

Evizasern: [Pretending to tease bim.| 1 think you’ve got a 
young woman out there, Teddie. 

Cc 
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Teppim: [Vebemently.] Oh, nol 
[She is a little taken aback by the earnestness of bis dis- 
claimer. There is a moment’s silence, then she recovers 
berself. 

EvizZanETH: But you’ll have to marry and settle down one 
of these days, you know. 

TEpprE: I want to, but it’s not a thing you can do lightly. 

EvizaBEtH: I don’t know why there more than elsewhere. 

TepprE: In England if people don’t get on they go their 
own ways and jog along after a fashion. In a place like 
that you’re thrown a great deal on your own resources. 

ExizaBETH: Of course. 

TEDDIE: Lots of girls come out because they think they’re 
going to have a good time. But if they’re empty-headed, 
then they’re just faced with their own emptiness and 
they’re done. If their husbands can afford it they go 
home and settle down as grass-widows. 

ELIZABETH: I’ve met them. They seem to find it a very 
pleasant occupation. 

TEDpr=: It’s rotten for their husbands, though. 

EvizaBerH: And if the husbands can’t afford it? 

TeppiE: Oh, then they tipple. 

Exvizasern: It’s not a very alluring prospect. 

Teppiz: But if the woman’s the right sort she wouldn’t 
ex e it for any life in the world. When all’s said and 
done, it’s we who’ve made the Empire. 

ExrzanetH: What sort is the right sort? 

Tepp1z: A woman of courage and endurance and sincerity. 
Of course, it’s hopeless unless she’s in love with her 
husband. 

[He is looking at ber earnestly and she, raising ber eyes, 
gives him a long look. There is silence between them. 

Teppm: My house stands on the side of a hill, and the 
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coconut trees wind down to the shore. Azaleas grow 
in my garden, and camellias, and all sorts of ripping 
flowers. And in front of me is the winding coast line, 
and then the blue sea. 
[A pause. 
Do you know that I’m awfully in love with your 
ELIzaBETH: [Gravely.] I wasn’t quite sure. I wondered. 


TeEpprie: And your 
[She nods slowly. 
I’ve never kissed you. 


Exizasetu: I don’t want you to. 
[They look at one another steadily. They are both grave. 
ARNOLD comes in hurriedly. 
ARNOLD: They’re coming, Elizabeth. 
EvizaBetu: [.As though returning from a distant world.| Who? 


ARNOLD: [Impatiently.] My dear! My mother, of course. 
The car is just coming up the drive. 


Tgepprz: Would you like me to clear out? 
ARNOLD: No, no! For goodness’ sake stay. 
ELizaBETH: We'd better go and meet them, Arnold. 


ARNOLD: No, no; I think they’d much better be shown in. 
I feel simply sick with nervousness. 


[ANNA comes in from the garden. 
Anna: Your guests have arrived. 
ExirzaserH: Yes, I know. 


ARNOLD: I’ve given orders that luncheon should be served 
at once. 


EuizaseTH: Why? It’s not half-past one already, is it? 
Axnotp: I thought it would help. When you don’t know 
exactly what to say you can always eat. 
[Te Buren comes in and announces. 


Burier: Lady Catherine Champion-Cheney. Lord Porteous. 
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[Lapy Krrry comes in followed by Portzous, and the 
Burier goes out. Lavy Kirty is a gay little lady, 
with dyed red bair and painted cheeks. She is some- 
what outrageously dressed. She never forgets that she 
has been a pretty woman and she still behaves as if 
she were twenty-five. LorpD PorTEous ss a very 
bald, elderly gentleman in loose, rather eccentric 
clothes. He is snappy and gruff. This is not at all 
the couple that ExizanetH expected, and for a 
moment she stares at them with round, startled eyes. 
Lapy Krrry goes up to her with outstretched hands. 

Lapy Kirrvy: Elizabeth! Elizabeth! [She disses ber effusively.] 
What an adorable creature! [Turning to Porreous.] 
Hughie, isn’t she adorable? 

Porteous: [W5th 2 grunt.] Ugh! 

[EvizaBerH, smiling now, turns to him and gives him 
ber band. 


EvizaBETH: How d’you do? 

Porrzous: Damnable road you’ve got down here. How 
d’you do, my dear? Why d’you have such damnable 
roads in England? 

[Lapy Krrry’s eyes fall on TEDDIE and she goes up to 
him with ber arms thrown back, prepared to throw 
them round him. 

Lapy Kirry: My boy, my boy! I should have known you 
anywhere! 

Euizasetn: [Hasti/y.] That’s Arnold. 

Lapy Kirry: [Wéthout a moment’s besitation.] The image of 
his father! I should have known him anywherel [Side 
throws ber arms round his neck.| My boy, my boy! 

Porrezous: [With a grust.] Ughl 

Lavy Kirry: Tell me, would you have known me again? 
Have I changed? 

Agno p: I was only five, you know, when—when you .. . 
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Lapy Krrrv: [Emotionally.] 1 remember as if it was yester- 
day. I went up into your room. [With a sudden change 
of manner.) By the way, I always thought that nurse 
drank. Did you ever find out if she really did? 

Portrous: How the devil can you expect him to know that, 
Kitty? 

Lapy Krrry: You’ve never had a child, Hughie; how can 
you tell what they know and what they don’t? 

ELizABETH: [Coming to the rescwe.| This is Arnold, Lord 
Porteous. 

Porteous: [Shaking hands with bim.] How @’you do? I knew 
your father. 

ARNOLD: Yes. 

Porteous: Alive stille 

ARNOLD: Yes. 

Porrzous: He must be getting on. Is he well? 

ARNOLD: Very. 

Porteous: Ugh! Takes care of himself, I suppose. I’m not 
at all well. This damned climate doesn’t agree with me. 

EvizaserH: [To Lapy Krrry.] This is Mrs. Shenstone. 
And this is Mr. Luton. I hope you don’t mind a very 
small party. 

Lapy Krrry: [Shaking bands with ANNA and Tepptz.}] Oh, 
no, I shall enjoy it. I used to give enormous parties here. 
Political, you know. How nice you’ve made this room! 

EvizaBETH: Oh, that’s Arnold. 

Arnon: [Nervoxs/y.] D’you like this chair? T’ve just bought 
it. It’s exactly my period. 

Porteous: [B/untly.] It’s a fake. 

ARNOLD: [Indignantly.] I don’t think it is for a minute. 

Porteous: The legs are not right. 

Arnotp: I don’t know how you can say that. If there is 
anything right about it, it’s the legs. 
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Lapy Krrry: I’m sure they’re right. 

Porteous: You know nothing whatever about it, Kitty. 

Lapy Krrry: That’s what you think. I think it’s a beautiful 
chair. Hepplewhiter 

ARNOLD: No, Sheraton. 

Lapy Krrry: Oh, I know. The School for Scandal. 

Porrzous: Sheraton, my dear. Sheraton. 

Lapy Krrry: Yes, that’s what I say. I acted the screen 
scene at some amateur theatricals in Florence, and 
Ermete Novelli, the great Italian tragedian, told me 
he’d never seen a Lady Teazle like me. 

Porteous: Ughl 

Lapy Krrry: [To Exizaseru.} Do you act? 

ELIZABETH: Oh, I couldn’t. I should be too nervous. 


Lapy Krrry: I’m never nervous. I’m a born actress. Of 
course, if I had my time over again I’d go on the stage. 
You know, it’s extraordinary how they keep young. 
Actresses, I mean. I think it’s because they’re always 
playing different parts. Hughie, do you think Arnold 
takes after me or after his father? Of course I think he’s 
the very image of me. Arnold, I think I ought to tell 
you that I was received into the Catholic Church last 
winter. I’d been thinking about it for years, and last 
time we were at Monte Carlo I met such a nice mon- 
signore. I told him what my difficulties were and he was 
too wonderful. I knew Hughie wouldn’t approve, so I 
kept it a secret. [To Exizaneru.] Are you interested in 
religion? I think it’s too wonderful. We must have a 
long talk about it one of these days. [Pointing to ber 
frock.] Callote 

ExizaBerH: No, Worth. 


Lapy Krrrvy: I koew it was either Worth or Callot. Of 
course, it’s line that’s the important thing. I go to 
Worth myself, and I always say to him, Line, my dear 
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Worth, line. What és the matter, Hughie? 

Porreous: These new teeth of mine are so damned un- 
comfortable. 

Lavy Krrry: Men are extraordinary. They can’t stand the 
smallest discomfort. Why, a woman’s life is uncomfort- 
able from the moment she gets up in the morning till 
the moment she goes to bed at night. And d’you think 
it’s comfortable to sleep with a mask on your face. 

Porteous: They don’t seem to hold up properly. 

Lapy Kirry: Well, that’s not the fault of your teeth. That’s 
the fault of your gums. 

Portrous: Damned rotten dentist. That’s what’s the 
matter. 

Lavy Kirrvy: I thought he was a very nice dentist. He 
told me my teeth would last till I was fifty. He has a 
Chinese room. It’s so interesting; while he scrapes your 
teeth he tells you all about the dear Empress Dowager. 
Are you interested in China? I think it’s too wonderful. 
You know they’ve cut off their pigtails. I think it’s such 
apity. They were so picturesque. 

[The BUTLER comes in. 

Butter: Luncheon is served, sir. 

EvizaABETH: Would you like to see your rooms? 

PortEous: We can see our rooms after luncheon. 

Lapy Krrry: I must powder my nose, Hughie. 

Porteous: Powder it down here. 

Lapy Kirrv: I never saw any one so inconsiderate. 

Porrzous: You'll keep us all waiting half an hour. I know 
you. 

Lapy Kirry: [Fambling in ber bag.] Oh, well, peace at any 
price, as Lord Beaconsfield said. 


Porrzous: He said a lot of damned silly things, Kitty, but 
he never said that. 
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[Lapy Krrry’s fare changes. Perplexity is followed by 
dismay, and dismay by consternation, 

Lapy Krrry: Ohl! 

ELIZABETH: What is the matter? 

Lapy Krrry: [W:t8 anguish.] My lip-stick! 

EvizaBeTH: Can’t you find it? 

Lapy Krrrvy: I had it in the car. Hughie, you remember 
that I had it in the car. 

Porteous: I don’t remember anything about it. 

Lavy Krrry: Don’t be so stupid, Hughie. Why, when we 
came through the gates I said: My home, my homel 
and I took it out and put some on my lips. 

ExizABErH: Perhaps you dropped it in the car. 

Lapy Krrry: For heaven’s sake send someone to look for it. 

Axgno.p: I'll ring. 

Lapy Krrry: I’m absolutely lost without my _ lip-stick. 
Lend me yours, darling, will you? 

ExizaserH: I’m awfully sorry. I’m afraid I haven’t got one. 

Lapy Krrry: Do you mean to say you don’t use a lip- 
stick? 

Exrzanern: Never. 

Porteous: Look at her lips. What the devil d’you think 
she wants muck like that for? 

Lapy Krrry: Oh, my dear, what a mistake you make! You 
must use a lip-stick. It’s so good for the lips. Men like it, 
you know. I couldn’t 4ve without a lip-stick. 

{CrtamPIon-CHENEY appears at the window holding in bis 
upstretched hand a little gold case. 

C.-C.: [As be comes in.) Has any one here lost a diminutive 
utensil containing, unless I am mistaken, a favourite pre- 
paration for the toilet? 

[ARNOLD aed EvizanerH are thunderstruck at bis 
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appearance and even ‘TEDDIE and ANNA are taken 
aback. But Lavy Kirry és overjoyed. 

Lapy Krrry: My lip-stickl 

C.-C.: I found it in the drive and I ventured to bring it in. 


Lapy Kirryv: It’s Saint Antony. I said a little prayer to him 
when I was hunting in my bag. 


Porteous: Saint Antony be blowed! It’s Clive, by God! 

Lavy Krrry: [Startled, her attention suddenly turning from the 
lip-stick.] Clivel 

C.-C.: You didn’t recognise me. It’s many years since we met. 


Lapy Kirry: My poor Clive, your hair has gone quite 
white! 


C.-C.: [Holding out his band.) 1 hope you haa a pleasant 
journey down from London. 


Lapy Kirry: [Offering bim ber cheek.| You may kiss me, 
Clive. 


C.-C.: [Kissing ber.] You Don’t mind, Hughie? 

Portsous: [With a grant.) Ughl 

C.-C.: [Going up to birt cordially.) And how are you, my dear 
Hughie? 

Porreous: Damned rheumatic if you want to know. 
Filthy climate you have in this country. 

C.-C.: Aren’t you going to shake hands with me, Hughie? 

Porreous: I have no objection to shaking hands with you. 

C.-C.; You’ve aged, my poor Hughie. 


PorTEOus: Someone was asking me how old you were the 
other day. 


C.-C.: Were they surprised when you told them? 

Portzous: Surprised! They wondered you weren’t dead. 
[Te BuTLER comes in. 

Burzer: Did you ring, sir? ° 

ArNnotp: No. Oh, yes, I did. It doesn’t matter now. 
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C.-C.: LAs the Burzer is going.|] One moment. My dear 
Elizabeth, I’ve come to throw myself on your mercy. 
My servants are busy with their own affairs. There’s not 
a thing for me to eat in my cottage. 


EvizABETH: Oh, but we shall be delighted if you’ll lunch 
with us. 


C.-C.; It either means that or my immediate death from 
starvation. You don’t mind, Arnold? 

ARNOLD: My dear father! 

EuizaBETH: [To the Buruer.] Mr. Cheney will lunch here. 

Butter: Very good, ma’am. 

C.-C.: [To Lapy Krrry.] And what do you think of 
Arnold? 

Lapy Kirry: I adore him, 


C.-C.: He’s grown, hasn’t he? But then you’d expect him to 
do that in thirty years. 


ARNOLD: For God’s sake let’s go in to lunch, Elizabeth! 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 


THE SECOND ACT 


The Scene is the same as in the preceding Act. 

It is afternoon. When the curtain rises PoRTEOUS and Lapy 
Kirry, ANNA and TEDDIE are playing bridge. ELIZABETH 
and CHAMPION-CHENEY are watching. PoRTEOUS and LADY 
Kirty are partners. 


C.-C.: When will Arnold be back, Elizabeth? 

EvizABETH: Soon, I think. 

C.-C.: Is he addressing a meeting? 

EvrzaBErH: No, it’s only a conference with his agent and 
one or two constituents. 

Porteous: [Irritably.] How any one can be expected to play 
bridge when people are shouting at the top of their 
voices all round them, I for one cannot understand. 

EvizaBeETH: [Swiling.] I’m so sorry. 

Anna: I can see your hand, Lord Porteous. 

Porrzous: It may help you. 

Lapy Krrry: I’ve told you over and over again to hold 
your cards up. It ruins one’s game when one can’t help 
secing one’s opponent’s hand. 

PorrEous: One isn’t obliged to look. 

Lapy Krrry: What was Arnold’s majority at the last 
election? 

ExizaserH: Seven hundred and something. 

C.-C.: He'll have to fight for it if he wants to keep his seat 
next time. | 

Porteous: Are we playing bridge, or talking politics? 

Lavy Kirryr: I never find that conversation interferes with 
my game. 

st 
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Porrzous: You certainly play no worse when you talk than 
when you hold your tongue. 


Lapy Krrry: I think that’s a very offensive thing to say, 
Hughie. Just because I don’t play the same game as you 
do you think I can’t play. 

Porteous: I’m glad you acknowledge it’s not the same 
game as I play. But why in God’s name do you call it 
bridge? 

C.-C.: I agree with Kitty. I hate people who play bridge as 
though they were at a funeral and knew their feet were 
getting wet. 

Porteous: Of course you take Kitty’s part. 

Lapy Kirry: That’s the least he can do. 

C.-C.: I have a naturally cheerful disposition. 

Porteous: You’ve never had anything to sour it. 

Lapy Kirry: I don’t know what you mean by that, Hughie. 

Porteous: [Trying to contain himself.|} Must you trump my 
acer 

Lavy Kirry: [Innocently.] Oh, was that your ace, darling? 

Porrzous: [Furiously.] Yes, it was my ace. 

Lapy Krrry: Oh, well, it was the only trump I had. I 
shouldn’t have made it anyway. 

Porrgous: You needn’t have told them that. Now she 
knows exactly what I’ve got. 

Lapy Krrry: She knew before. 

Porteous: How could she know? 

Lapy Krrry: She said she’d seen your hand. 

Anna: Oh, I didn’t. I said I could see it. 

Lavy Krrry: Well, I naturally supposed that if she could see 
it she did. 

Porteous: Really, Kitty, you have the most extraordinary 
ideas. 
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C.-C.: Not at all. If any one is such a fool as to show me his 
hand, of course I look at it. 


Porrzous: [Fuming.] If you study the etiquette of bridge, 
you'll discover that onlookers are expected not to 
interfere with the game. 


C.-C.: My dear Hughie, this is a matter of ethics, not of 
bridge. : 

Anna: Anyhow, I get the game. And rubber. 

Teppt1e: I claim a revoke. 

Porteous: Who revoked? 

Teppre: You did. 

Porteous: Nonsense. I’ve never revoked in my life. 

TEeppiE: [ll show you. [He turns over the tricks to show the 


faces of the cards.) You threw away a club on the third 
heart trick and you had another heart. 


Porteous: I never had more than two hearts. 


TEpp1E: Oh, yes, you had. Look here. That’s the card you 
played on the last trick but one. 

Lavy Kurry: [Delighted to catch him out.) There’s no doubt 
about it, Hughie. You revoked. 

Porteous: I tell you I did not revoke. I never revoke. 

C.-C.; You did, Hughie. I wondered what on earth you 
were doing. 


Porteous: I don’t know how any one can be expected not 
to revoke when there’s this confounded chatter going on 
all the time. 


Teppie: Well, that’s another hundred to us. 


Porteous: [To CHampron-Cueney.}] I wish you wouldn’t 
breathe down my neck. I never can play bridge when 
there’s somebody breathing down my neck. 


[The party have risen from the bridge-table, and they scatter 
about the room. 
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Anna: Well, ’'m going to take a book and lie down in the 
hammock till it’s time to dress. 


Teppre:: [Who bas been adding up.) Tl put it down in the 
book, shall I? 
Porteous: [Who has not moved, setting out the cards for a 
patience.| Yes, yes, put it down. I never revoke. 
[ANNA goes ont. 
Lapy Krrry: Would you like to come for a little stroll, 
Hughie? 
Porrgous: What for? 
Lapy Krrry: Exercise. 
Porteous: I hate exercise. 
C.-C.: [Looking at the patience.] The seven goes on the eight. 
[PorrEous sakes no notice. 
Lavy Kirrr: The seven goes on the eight, Hughie. 
Porteous: I don’t choose to put the seven on the eight. 
C.-C.: That knave goes on the queen. 
Porteous: I’m not blind, thank you. 
Lapy Krrry: The three goes on the four. 
C.-C.: All these go over. 
Porteous: [Furiously.] Am I playing this patience, or are 
you playing it? 
Lavy Krrry: But you’re missing everything. 
Portrous: That’s my business. 
C.-C.: It’s no good losing your temper over it, Hughie. 
Porrzous: Go away, both of you. You irri:ate me. 
Lapy Krrry: We were only trying to help you, Hughie. 
Porrzous: I don’t want to be helped. I want to do it by 


Lavy Krrrv: I think your manners are perfectly deplorable, 
Hughie, 
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Porteous: It’s simply maddening when you're playing 
patience and people won’t leave you alone. 

C.-C.: We won't say another word. 

Porteous: That three goes. I believe it’s coming out. If 
I'd been such a fool as to put that seven up I shouldn’t 
have been able to bring these down. 

[He puts down several cards while they watch him silently. 

Lapy Krrry: AND C.-C,: [Together.] The four goes on the 
five. 

Portzous: [Throwing down the cards violently.| Damn youl 
Why don’t you leave me alone? It’s intolerable. 

C.-C.: It was coming out, my dear fellow. 

Portzous: I know it was coming out. Confound youl 

Lavy Kirryr: How petty you are, Hughiel 

Portzous: Petty, be damned! I’ve told you over and over 
again that I will not be interfered with when I’m playing 
patience. 

Lapy Kirry: Don’t talk to me like that, Hughie, 

Porteous: I shall talk to you as I please. 

Lapy Krirry: [Beginning to cry.] Ob, you brute! You brutel 

[She flings out of the room. 

Porrzous: Oh, damn! Now she’s going to cry. 

[He shambles out into the garden. CHAMPION-CHENEY, 
EvizaseTH and Teppie are left alone. There is a 
moment's pause. CHAMPION-CHENEY /ooks from 
TEDDIE fo ELIZABETH, 24th an ironical smile. 

C.-C: a my soul, they might be married. They frip so 
much. 

EvizaneTu: [Frigid/y.] It’s been nice of you to come here so 
often since they arrived. It’s helped to make things 
easy. 

C.-C: Irony? It’s a rhetorical form not much favoured in 
this blessed plot, this earth, this realm, this England. 
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ExizanerH: What exactly are you getting at? 

C.-C.: How slangy the young women of the present day 
are! I suppose the fact that Arnold is a purist leads you to 
the contrary extravagance. 

EvrzaBETH: Anyhow you know what I mean. 

C.-C.: [With a smile.] I have a dim, groping suspicion. 

ELrzABETH: You promised to keep away. Why did you 
come back the moment they arrived? 

C.-C.: Curiosity, my dear child. A surely pardonable 
curiosity. 

ExizaseTH: And since then you’ve been here all the time. 
You don’t generally favour us with so much of your 
company when you’re down at your cottage. 

C.-C.: P’ve been excessively amused. 

EvizABETH: It has struck me that whenever they started 
fripping you took a malicious pleasure in goading them 

on. 

C.-C.: I don’t think there’s much love lost between them 
now, do your 

[TEpprE is making as though to leave the room. 

EvizaBETH: Don’t go, Teddie. 

C.-C.: No, please don’t. I’m only staying a minute. We 
were talking about Lady Kitty just before she arrived. 
[To ExtzaBetH.] Do you remember? The pale, frail 
lady in black satin and old lace. 

EvizaBeETu: [With a chuckle.] You are a devil, you know. 

C.-C.: Ah, well, he’s always had the reputation of peing a 
humorist and a gentleman. 

E1izaBETH: Did you expect her to be like that, poor dear? 

C.-C.: My dear child, I hadn’t the vaguest idea. You were 
asking me the other day what she was like when she ran 
away. I didn’t tell you half. She was so gay and so 
natural. Who would have thought that animation would 
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turn into such frivolity, and that charming impulsiveness 
lead to such a ridiculous affectation? 


ExizABetu: It rather sets my nerves on edge to hear the 
way you talk of her. 


C.-C.: It’s the truth that sets your nerves on edge, not I. 


EvizasetH: You loved her once. Have you no feeling for 
her at alle 


C.-C.: None. Why should I? 
ELIzABETH: She’s the mother of your son. 


C.-C.: My dear child, you have a charming nature, as 
simple, frank and artless as hers was. Don’t let pure 
humbug obscure your common sense. 


EvrzaBerH: We have no right to judge. She’s only been 
here two days. We know nothing about her. 


C.-C.: My dear, her soul is as thickly rouged as her face. 
She hasn’t an emotion that’s sincere. She’s tinsel. You 
think I’m a cruel, cynical old man. Why, when I think of 
what she was, if I didn’t laugh at what she has become I 
should cry. 


EvizaABETH: How do you know she wouldn’t be just the 
‘ same now if she’d remained your wife? Do you think 


your influence would have had such a salutary effect on 
her? 


wC.: [Good-bumouredly.| I like you when you’re bitter and 
I rather insolent. 


LIZABETH: D’you like me enough to answer my question? 


C.: She was only twenty-seven when she went away. 
She might have become anything. She might have 
become the woman you expected her to be. There are 
very few of us who are strong enough to make circum- 
stances serve us. We are the creatures of our environ- 
ment. She’s a silly worthless woman because she’s led a 
silly worthless life. 
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Evizanetu: [Disturbed.] You're horrible to-day. 

C.-C.: I don’t say it’s I who could have prevented her from 
becoming this ridiculous caricature of a pretty woman 
grown old. But life could. Here she would have had the 
friends fit to her station, and a decent activity, and 
worthy interests. Ask her what her life has been ail 
these years among divorced women and kept women 
and the men who consort with them. There is no more 
lamentable pursuit than a life of pleasure. 

EvizaBeTu: At all events she loved and she loved greatly. 
I have only pity and affection for her. 

C.-C.: And if she loved what d’you think she felt when she 
saw that she had ruined Hughie? Look at him. He was 
tight last night after dinner and tight the night before. 

EvizasetH: I know. 

C.-C,: And she took it as a matter of course. How long do 
you suppose he’s been getting tight every night? Do 
you think he was like that thirty years ago? Can you 
imagine that that was a brilliant young man, whom every 
one expected to be Prime Minister? Look at him now. 
A grumpy sodden old fellow with false teeth. 

EvirzazeTu: You have false teeth, too. 


C.-C.: Yes, but damn it all, they fit. She’s ruined him anWe 
she knows she’s ruined him. ved. 

EvizaserH: [Looking at him suspiciously] Why are yotrail 
saying all this to me? 

C.-C.: Am I hurting your feelings? : 

Exizasetu: I think I’ve had enough for the present. ° 

C.-C.: Pl go and have a look at the gold-fish. I want to s! 
Arnold when he comes in. [Polte/y.] I’m afraid we'v? 


been boring Mr. Luton. were 
Teppre: Not at all, ye ran 
id so 


C.-C,; When are you going back to the F.M.S.? jould 
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Teppiz: In about a month. 
C.-C.: Isee. 
[He goes ont. 
Exizaseru: I wonder what he has at the back of his head. 
Tepprz: D’you think he was talking at you? 
ELIzABETH: He’s as clever as a bagful of monkeys. 
[There is a moment’s pause. TEDvie hesitates a little, 


and when he speaks it is in a different tone. He is grave 
and somewhat nervous. 


Teppre: It seems very difficult to get a few minutes alone 
with you. I wonder if you’ve been making it difficult? 
ELIZABETH: I wanted to think. 
TEpDpIE: I’ve made up my mind to go away to-morrow. 
EvizaBerH: Why? 
Teppie: I want you altogether or not at all. 
ELizABETH: You’re so arbitrary. 
TEDDIE: You said you—you said you cared for me. 
ExizaBetu: I do. 
Teppm: Do you mind if we talk it over now? 
a: No. 
opie: [Frowning.] Ie makes me feel rather shy and 
‘vaio I’ve repeated to myself over and over again 


exactly what I want to say to you, and now all I’d 
| seems rather footling. 

1: I’m so afraid I’m going to cry. 
gE: I feel it’s all so tremendously serious and I think 
ought to keep emotion out of it. You're rather 

, aren’t your 
i: [Half smiling and balf in tears.) So are you for the 
' of that. 


That’s why I wanted to have everything I meant to 
ay to you cut and dried. I think it would be awfully 


yt 
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Vea 
unfair if I made love to you and all that sorty jown and 
and you were carried away. I wrote it all «fror 


thought I’d send it you as a letter. pm 
EvrzaserH: Why didn’t your f are cold. 
Trepp: I got the wind up. A letter seems s0—SeaH] 

You see, I love you so awfully. 


ExizaBETH: For goodness’ sake don’t say that. 

Teppre: You mustn’t cry. Please don’t, or I shall go all 
pieces. 

Evrzaseru: [Trying to smile.) I'm sorry. It doesn’t mean 
anything really. It’s only tears running out of my eyes. 

Tuppre: Our only chance is to be awfully matter-of-fact. 

[He stops for a moment. He finds it quite difficult to 
control himself. He clears his throat. He frowns with 
annoyance at bimself. 

ELizaABETH: What’s the matter? 

TEDDIE: I’ve got a sort of lump in my throat. It is idiotic. 
I think Pll have a cigarette. 

[She watches him in silence while he lights a cigarette. 
You see, I’ve never been in love with anyone before, not 
really. It’s knocked me endways. I don’t know how I 
can live without you now. ... Does that old fool 
know I’m in love with you? 

ELIZABETH: I think so. 

Tgpprz: When he was talking about Lady Kitty smashing 
up Lord Porteous’ career I thought there was something 
at the back of it. 

EizasEtH: J think he was trying to persuade me not to 
smash up yours. 

Teppm: I’m sure that’s very considerate of him, but I don’t 
happen to have one to smash. I wish I had. It’s the only 
time io my life I’ve wished I were « hell of a swell so that 
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I could chuck it all and show you how much more you 
are to me than anything else in the world. 

ExvizaBetu: [Affectionately.] You're a dear old thing, 
Teddie. 

Teppiz: You know, I don’t really know how to make love, 
but if I did I couldn’t do it now because I just want to be 
absolutely practical. 

EvizaBerH: [Chafing biw.| I’m glad you don’t know how to 
make love. lh would be almost more than I could bear. 
Teppre: You see, I'm not at all romantic and that sort of 
thing. I’m just a common or garden business man. All 
this is so dreadfully serious and I think we ought to be 

sensible. 

EvizABeTH: [With a break in is voice.| You owl! 

TeppiE: No, Elizabeth, don’t say things like that to me. I 
want you to consider all the pros and cons, and my 
heart’s thumping against my chest, and you know I love 
you, I love you, I love you. 

ELizaBetH: [In a sigh of passion.| Oh, my precious. 

TeppieE: [Impatiently, but with himself, rather than with 
EvizasetrH.}] Don’t be idiotic, Elizabeth. I’m not going 
to tell you that I can’t live without you and a lot of muck 

[like that. You know that you mean everything in the 
orld to me. [Almost giving it up as a bad job.| Oh, my 
J! 
[Her voice faltering.| D’you think there’s any- 
‘you can say to me that I don’t know already? 
pre: [Desperately.] But I haven’t said a single thing I 
tedto. I’m a business man and I want to put itallina 
ss way, if you understand what I mean. 
[Sméling.] I don’t believe you’re a very good 
' business man. 
ome: [Séarply.} You don’t know what you’re talking 
t. I'm a first-rate business man, but somehow this 
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is different. [Hopelessly.] I don’t know why it won’t go 
right. 

ELizABETH: What ate we going to do about it? 

TEDDIE: You see, it’s not just because you’re awfully pretty 
that I love you. I'd love you just as much if you were old 
and ugly. It’s you I love, not what you look like. And 
it’s not only love; love be blowed! It’s that I séke you so 
tremendously. I think you’re such a ripping good sort. 
I just want to be with you. I feel so jolly and happy just 
to think you’re there. I’m so awfully fond of you. 

ELizABETH: [Laughing through her tears.| I don’t know if this 
is your idea of introducing a business proposition. 

Teppiz: Damn you, you won’t let me. 

EvizaABETH: You said, Damn you. 

TEDpDIz: I meant it. 

ELIZABETH: Your voice sounded as if you meant, you 
perfect duck. 

Teppre: Really, Elizabeth, you’re intolerable. 

EuizABETH: I’m doing nothing. 

TEppIE: Yes, you are, you’re putting me off my blow. 
What I want to say is perfectly simple. I’m a very 
ordinary business man. 

EvjzaseETH: You've said that before. 

Teppie: [-Angrily.] Shut up. I haven’t got a bob besides 
what I earn. I’ve got no position. I’m nothing. You’re 
rich and you're a big pot and you’ve got everything that 
anyone can want. It’s awful cheek my saying anything 
to you at all, But after all there’s only one thing that 
really matters in the world, and that’s love. I love you, 
Chuck all this, Elizabeth, and come to me, 

ExizaBeru: Are you cross with me? 

Teppm: Furious. 

Evizaseru: Darling! 
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Teppre: If you don’t want me tell me so at once and let me 
get out quickly. 

ELIzABETH: Teddie, nothing in the world matters anything 
to me but you. I'll go wherever you take me. I love you. 

TEppIE: [A// to pieces.] Oh, my God! 

ExizaBETH: Does it mean as much to you as that? Oh, 
Teddiel! 

Tepvie: [Trying to control himself.| Don’t bea fool, Elizabeth. 

ELIZABETH: It’s you’re the fool. You’re making me cry. 

Teppr: You’re so damned emotional. 


EvizaBETH: Damned emotional yourself. I’m sure you’re a 
rotten business man. 


Teppre: I don’t care what you think. You’ve made me so 
awfully happy. I say, what a lark life’s going to be. 

EvizaseTH: Teddie, you are an angel. 

Teppie: Let’s get out quick. It’s no good wasting time. 
Blizabeth. 

EvizasetH: What? 

Teppiz: Nothing. I just like to say Elizabeth. 

ExizaBETH: You fool. 

Teppig: I say, can you shoot? 

EvizasetH: No. 

Tepprz: I'll teach you. You don’t know how ripping it 1s 
to start out from your camp at dawn and travel through 
the jungle. And you’re so tired at night and the sky’s all 
starry. It’s a fair treat. Of course I didn’t want to say 
anything about all that till you’d decided. I’d made up 
my mind to be absolutely practical. 

Evizaseru: [Chafing bim.] The only practical thing you said 
was that love is the only thing that really matters. 

Teppre: [Happily.] Pull the other leg next time, will you? I 
should hete to have ane longer than the other. 
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Exizaseru: Isn’t it fun being in love with someone who’s 
in love with your 

Teppre: I say, I think I’d better clear out at once, don’t 
your It seems rather rotten to stay on in—in this house. 

ExizaBeETH: You can’t go to-night. There’s no train. 

TepprE: I'll go to-morrow. Ill wait in London till you’re 
ready to join me. 
ELIzABETH: I’m not going to leave a note o% “ae pincushion 
like Lady Kitty, you know. I’m goixg to tell Arnold. 
Tepprz: Are you? Don’t you think there’ll be an awful 
bother? 

ELIzABETH: I must face it. I should hate to be sly and 
deceitful. 

Tepprz: Well, then, let’s face it together. 

ExizaBETH: No, I'll talk to Arnold by myself. 

TEppirz: You won't let anyone influence you? 

ELIzABETH: No. 

He holds out bis hand and she takes it. They look into one 
another’s eyes with grave, almost solemn affection. 
There is the sound outside of a car driving up. 

EvizaABErH: There’s the car. Arnold’s come back. I must 
go and bathe my eyes. I don’t want them to see I’ve 
been crying. 

Teppm: Allright. [45 she is going.| Elizabeth. 

Evizasern: [Stopping.| What? 

Teppiz: Bless you. 

Evizasern: [Affectionately.| Idiot! 

[She goes ont of the door and TEppie through the preach 
window into the garden. For an instant the room és 
empty. ARNOLD comes in. He sits down and takes 
some papers out of bis dispatch-case. Lavy Krrry 
enters. Fe gets up. 
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Lavy Kirry: I saw you come in. Oh, my dear, don’t get 
up. There’s no reason why you should be so dreadfully 
polite to me. 

ARNOLD: I’ve just rung for a cup of tea. 

Lapy Krrry: Perhaps we shall have the chance of a little 
talk. We don’t seem to have had five minutes by 
ourselves. I want to make your acquaintance, you know. 

ARNOLD: I should like you to know that it’s not by my wish 
that my father is here. 

Lapy Krrry: But I’m so interested to see him. 

ARNOLD: I was afraid that you and Lord Porteous must find 
it embarrassing. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, no. Hughie was his greatest friend. 
They were at Eton and Oxford together. I think your 
father has improved so much since I saw him last. He 
wasn’t good-looking as a young man, but now he’s quite 
handsome. 

[T4e Foorman brings in a tray on which are tea-things. 

Lavy Kirry: Shall I pour it out for your 

ARNOLD: Thank you very much. 

Lapy Kirry: Do you take sugar? 

ARNotp: No. I gave it up during the war. 

Lapy Krrry: So wise of you. It’s so bad for the figure. 
Besides being patriotic, of course. Isn’t it absurd that I 
should ask my son if he takes sugar or not? Life is really 
very quaint. Sad, of course, but oh, so quaint! Often I 
lie in bed at night and have a good laugh to myself as I 
think how quaint life is. 

ARNOLD: I’m afraid I’m a very serious person, 

Lapy Krrrr: How old are you now, Arnold? 

Arno.p: Thirty-five. 


Lapy Krrrr: Are you really? Of course, I was a child when 
I married your father. 
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ArnNoLp: Really. He always told me you were twenty-two. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, what nonsense! Why, I was married out 
of the nursery. I put my hair up for the first time on my 
wedding-day. 

Arnotp: Where is Lord Porteous? 

Lapy Kirry: My dear, it sounds too absurd to hear you call 
him Lord Porteous. Why don’t you call him— Uncle 
Hughie? 

ARNOLD: He doesn’t happen to be my uncle. 

Lapy Krrry: No, but he’s your godfather. You know, ’'m 
sure you'll like him when you know him better. I’m so 
hoping that you and Elizabeth will come and stay with 
us in Florence. I simply adore Elizabeth. She’s too 
beautiful. 


ARNOLD: Her hair is very pretty. 
Lapy Kirrv: It’s not touched up, is it? 
ARNOLD: Oh, no. 


Lapy Kirry: I just wondered. It’s rather a coincidence that 
her hair should be the same colour as mine. I suppose it 
shows that your father and you are attracted by just the 
same thing. So interesting, heredity, isn’t it? 

ARNOLD: Very. 

Lavy Krrry: Of course, since I joined the Catholic Church I 
don’t believe in it any more. Darwin and all that sort of 
thing. Too dreadful. Wicked, you know. Besides, it’s 
not very good form, is it? 

[CrrAMPION-CHENEY comes in from the garden. 

C.-C.: Do I intrude? 

Lapy Krrry: Come in, Clive. Arnold and I have been 
having such a wonderful heart-to-heart talk. 

C.-C.: Very nice. 

Agno.p: Father, I stepped in for a moment at the Harveys’ 
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on my way back. It’s simply criminal what they’re doing 
with that house. 

C.C.: What are they doing? 

ARNOLD: It’s an almost perfect Georgian house and they’ve 
got a lot of dreadful Victorian furniture. I gave them my 
ideas on the subject, but it’s quite hopeless. They said 
they were attached to their furniture. 

C.-C.: Arnold should have been an interior decorator. 

Lapy Kirry: He has wonderful taste. He gets that from me. 

ARNOLD: I suppose I have a certain fair. I have a passion 
for decorating houses. 

Lapy Kirry: You’ve made this one charming. 

C.-C.: D’you remember, we just had chintzes and comfort- 
able chairs when we lived here, Kitty. 

Lavy Kirry: Perfectly hideous, wasn’t it? 

C.-C.: In those days gentlemen and ladies were not expected 
to have taste. 

ARNOLD: You know, I’ve been looking at this chair again. 
Since Lord Porteous said the legs weren’t right I’ve been 
very uneasy. 

Lapy Krrry: He only said that because he was in a bad 
temper. 

C.-C.: His temper seems to me very short these days, Kitty. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, it is. 

ARNOLD: You feel he knows what he’s talking about. I 
gave seventy-five pounds for that chair. I’m very 
seldom taken in. I always think if a thing’s right you 
feel it. 

C.-C.: Well, don’t let it disturb your night’s rest. 

ARNOLD: But, my dear father, that’s just what it does. I had 
a most horrible dream about it last night. 

Lavy Krrry: Here is Hughie. 


Arnoxp: I’m going to fetch a book I have on Old English 
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furniture. There’s an illustration of a chair which is 
almost identical with this one. 
[PORTEOUS comes in. 


Porteous: Quite a family gathering, by Georgel 
C.-C.: I was thinking just now we'd make a very pleasing 
picture of a typical English home. 
ARNOLD: Ill be back in five minutes. There’s something I 
want to show you, Lord Porteous. 
[He goes ont. 
C.-C.: Would you like to play piquet with me, Hughie? 
Porteous: Not particularly. 
C.-C.: You were never much of a piquet player, were you? 
Porrzous: My dear Clive, you people don’t know what 
piquet is in England. 
C.-C.: Let’s have a game then. You may make money. 
Porreous: I don’t want to play with you. 
Lapy Krrry: I don’t know why not, Hughie. 
Porrsous: Let me tell you that I don’t like your manner. 
C.-C.: I’m sorry for that. I’m afraid I can’t offer to change it 
at my age. 
Porrzous: I don’t know what you want to be hanging 
around here for. 
C.-C.: A natural attachment to my home. 
Poarzous: If you’d had any tact you’d have kept out of the 
way while we were here. 
C.~C.: My dear Hughie, I don’t understand your attitude at 
all. If I’m willing to let bygones be bygones why should 
you object? 
Porrsovs: Damza it all, they’re not bygones, 
C.-C.: After all, I am the injured party. 
Porrsous: How the devil are you the injured party? 
C.C.: Well, you did run away with my wife, didn’t you? 
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Lapy Krrry: Now, don’t let’s go into ancient history. I 
can’t see why we shouldn’t all be friends. 

Porteous: I beg you not to interfere, Kitty. 

Lavy Kirty: I’m very fond of Clive. 


Porteous: You never cared two straws for Clive. You only 
say that to irritate me. 


Lavy Krrry: Not at all. I don’t see why he shouldn’t come 
and stay with us. 


C.-C.: Pd love to. I think Florence in spring-time is delight- 
ful. Have you central heating? 


Porrzous: I never liked you, I don’t like you now, and I 
never shall like you. 


C.C.: Howvery unfortunate! Because 1 liked you, I like you 
now, and I shall continue to like you. 

Lapy Krrry: There’s something very nice about you, Clive. 

Porrsovus: If you think that, why the devil did you leave 
hime 


Lavy Krrrr: Are you going to reproach me because I loved 
you? How utterly, utterly, utterly detestable you are! 

C.-C; Now, now, don’t quarrel with one another. 

Lapy Krrrv: It’s all his fault. I’m the easiest person in the 
world to live with. But really he’d try the patience of a 
saint. 

C.-C: Come, come, don’t get upset, Kitty. When two 
people live together there must be a certain amount of 
give and take. 


Porrzous: I don’t know what the devil you’re talking 
about. 


C.-C.: It hasn’t escaped my observation that you are a little 
inclined to frip. Many couples are. I think it’s a pity. 


Porrzous: Would you have the very great kindness to 
mind your own business? 
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Lapy Krrrv: It is his business. He naturally wants me to be 
happy. 

C.-C.: I have the very greatest affection for Kitty. 

PorrEous: Then why the devil didn’t you look after her 
properly? 

C.-C.: My dear Hughie, you were my greatest friend. I 
trusted you. It may have been rash. 


Porrzous: It was inexcusable. 

Lapy Krrry: I don’t know what you mean by that, Hughie. 

Porteous: Don’t, don’t, don’t try and bully me, Kitty. 

Lavy Kirry: Oh, I know what you mean. 

Porrzous: Then why the devil did you say you didn’t? 

Lapy Kirry: When I think that I sacrificed everything for 
that man! And for thirty years I’ve had to live in a 
filthy marble palace with no sanitary conveniences. 

C.-C.; D’you mean to say you haven’t got a bathroom? 

Lapy Krrry: I’ve had to wash ina tub. 

C.-C.: My poor Kitty, how you’ve suffered! 

Porteous: Really, Kitty, I’m sick of hearing of the sacrifices 
you made. I suppose you think I sacrificed nothing. I 
should have been Prime Minister by now if it hadn’t been 
for you. 

Lapy Krrry: Nonsensel 

Porteous: What do you mean by that? Every one said I 
should be Prime Minister. Shouldn’t I have been Prime 
Minister, Clive? 

C.-C.: It was certainly the general expectation. 

Porteous: I was the most promising young man of my day. 
I was bound to get a seat in the Cabinet at the next 
election. 

Lapy Krrrr: They’d have found you out just as I’ve found 
you out. I’m sick of hearing that I ruined your career. 
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You never had a career to ruin. Prime Minister! You 
haven’t the brain. You haven’t the character. 


C.-C.: Cheek, push, and a gift of the gab will serve very well 
instead, you know. 


Lapy Krrry: Besides, in politics it’s not the men that 
matter. It’s the women at the back of them. I could have 
made Clive a Cabinet Minister if I’d wanted to. 

PortEous: Clive? 

Lapy Kirry: With my beauty, my charm, my force of 
character, my wit, I could have done anything. 

Porteous: Clive was nothing but my political secretary. 
When I was Prime Minister I might have made him 
Governor of some Colony or other. Western Australia, 
say. Out of pure kindliness. 

Lavy Krirry: [With flashing eyes.| D’ you think I would have 
buried myself in Western Australia? With my beauty? 
My charm? 

PortEous: Or Barbadoes, perhaps. 

Lapy Kirry: [Fariously.] Barbadoes! Barbadoes can go to 
—Barbadoes. 

Porrzous: That’s all you’d have got. 

Lapy Kirry: Nonsense! I’d have India. 

Porteous: I would never have given you India. 

Lapy Krrry: You would have given me India. 

Porteous: I tell you J wouldn’t. 

Lapy Kirry: The King would have given me India. The 
nation would have insisted on my having India. I would 
have been a vice-reine or nothing. 


Porrzous: I tell you that as long as the interests of the 
British Empire—Daman it all, my teeth are coming out! 

[He hurries from the room. 

Lapy Krrry; It’s too much. I can’t bear it any more. I’ve 
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put up with him for thirty years and now I’m at the end 
of my tether. 

C.-C.; Calm yourself, my dear Kitty. 

Lapy Krrry: I won't listen to a word. I’ve quite made up 
my mind. It’s finished, finished, finished. [With a 
change of tone.| I was so touched when I heard that you 
never lived in this house again after I left it. 

C.-C.: The cuckoos have always been very plentiful. 
Their note has a personal application which, I must say, I 
have found extremely offensive. 

Lapy Kirry: When I saw that you didn’t marry again I 
couldn’t help thinking that you still loved me. 

C.-C.: I am one of the few men I know who is able to 
profit by experience. 

Lavy Krrry: In the eyes of the Church I am still your wife. 
The Church is so wise. It knows that in the end a 
woman always comes back to her first love. Clive, ] am 
willing to return to you. 

C.-C.: My dear Kitty, I couldn’t take advantage of your 
momentary vexation with Hughie to let you take a step 
which I know you would bitterly regret. 

Lapy Kirry: You’ve waited for me a long time. For 
Arnold’s sake. 

C.-C.: Do you think we really need bother about Arnold? 
In the last thirty years he’s had time to grow used to the 
situation. 

Lapy Kirry: [With a litth smile] I think I’ve sown my wild 
oats, Clive. 

C.-C.: I haven’t. I was a good young man, Kitty. 

Lapy Kirry: I know. 

C.-C.: And I’m very glad, because it has enabled me to be a 
wicked old one. 

Lapy Krrrvy: I beg your pardon. 

[ARNOLD comes in with a large book in bis band. 
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ARNOLD: I say, I’ve found the book I was hunting for. Oh, 
isn’t Lord Porteous here? 


Lapy Krirry: One moment, Arnold. Your father and I are 
busy. 

ARNOLD: I’m so sorry. 

[He goes out into the garden. 

Lavy Kirry: Explain yourself, Clive. 

C.-C.: When you ran away from me, Kitty, I was sore and 
angry and miserable. But above all I felt a fool. 

Lavy Krrry: Men are so vain. 

C.-C.: But I was a student of history, and presently I 


reflected that I shared my misfortune with very nearly all 
the greatest men. 


Lapy Kitty: I’m a great reader myself. It has always struck 
me as peculiar. 

C.-C.: The explanation is very simple. Women dislike 
intelligence, and when they find it in their husbands they 
revenge themselves on them in the only way they can, by 
making them—well, what you made me. 

Lavy Kirry: It’s ingenious. It may be true. 

C.-C.: I felt I had done my duty by society and I determined 
to devote the rest of my life to my own entertainment. 
The House of Commons had always bored me excessively 
and the scandal of our divorce gave me an opportunity to 
resign my seat. I have been relieved to find that the 
country got on perfectly well without me. 

Lapy Krrry: But has love never entered your life? 


C.-C.: Tell me frankly, Kitty, don’t you think people make a 
lot of unnecessary fuss about love? 


Lapy Kirrv: It’s the most wonderful thing in the world. 


C.-C.: You’re incorrigible. Do you really think it was worth 
sacrificing so much for? 
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Lapy Kirry: My dear Clive, I don’t mind telling you that if 
I had my time over again I should be unfaithful to you, 
but I should not leave you. 

C.-C.: For some years I was notoriously the prey of a secret 
sorrow. But I found so many charming creatures who 
Were anxious to console that in the end it grew rather 
fatiguing. Out of regard to my health I ceased to fre- 
quent the drawing-rooms of Mayfair. 

Lavy Krrry: And since then? 

C.-C.: Since then I have allowed myself the luxury of 
assisting financially a succession of dear little things, in a 
somewhat humble sphere, between the ages of twenty 
and twenty-five. 

Lavy Kirry: I cannot understand the infatuation of men for 
young girls. I think they’re so dull. 

C.-C.: It’s a matter of taste. I love old wine, old friends and 
old books, but I like young women. On their twenty- 
fifth birthday I give them a diamond ring and tell them 
they must no longer waste their youth and beauty on an 
old fogey like me. We have a most affecting scene, my 
technique on these occasions is perfect, and then I start 
all over again. 

Lapy Kirry: You’re a wicked old man, Clive. 

C.-C.: That’s what I told you. But, by George! I’m a happy 
one. 

Lavy Kirry: There’s only one course open to me now. 

C.-C.: What is that/ 

Lapy Krrry: [With a flashing smile.) To go and dress for 
dinner. 


C.-C.: Capital. I will follow your example. 

[4s Lapy Kirry goes ont ELIZABETH comes in. 
EvizaserH: Where is Arnold? 
C.-C.: He’s on the terrace. I'll call him. 
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ELIzABETH: Don’t bother. 

C.-C.: I was just strolling along to my cottage to put ona 
dinner jacket. [As be goes out.] Arnold. 

[Exit C.-C. 

ARNOLD: Hulloa!l [He comes in.] Oh, Elizabeth, I’ve found 
an illustration here of a chair which is almost identical 
with mine. It’s dated 1750. Lookl 

EvizABETH: That’s very interesting. 

ARNOLD: I want to show it to Porteous. [Moving a chair 
which has been misplaced.| You know, it does exasperate 
me the way people will not leave things alone. I no 
sooner put a thing in its place than somebody moves it. 

ELIzABETH: It must be maddening for you. 

ARNOLD: It is. You are the worst offender. I can’t think 
why you don’t take the pride that I do in the house. 
After all, it’s one of the show places in the county. 

EvizABETH: I’m afraid you find me very unsatisfactory. 

ARNOLD: [Good-humouredly.| I don’t know about that. But 
my two subjects are politics and decoration. I should be 
a perfect fool if I didn’t see that you don’t care two 
straws about either. 

EvizaBeTrH: We haven’t very much in common, Arnold, 
have wer 

ARNOLD: I don’t think you can blame me for that. 

EuizasetuH: I don’t. I blame you for nothing. I have no 
fault to find with you. 

ARNOLD: [Surprised at her significant tone.] Good gracious 
me, what’s the meaning of all this? 

ELIZABETH: Well, I don’t think there’s any object in beating 
about the bush. I want you to let me go. 

ARNOLD: Go where? 

EuizanerH: Away. For always. 


ARNOLD: My dear child, what are you talking about? 
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Evizasern: I want to be free. 

ARNOLD: [Asrused rather than disconcerted| Don’t be 
ridiculous, darling. I daresay you’re run down and want 
a change, I’ll take you over to Paris for a fortnight if you 
like. 

EvizasETH: I shouldn’t have spoken to you if I hadn’t quite 
made up my mind. We’ve been married for three years 
and I don’t think it’s been a great success. I’m frankly 
bored by the life you want me to lead. 

Axnotp: Well, if you'll allow me to say so, the fault is 
yours. We lead a very distinguished, useful life. We 
know a lot of extremely nice people. 

Evizaseru: I’m quite willing to allow that the fault is mine. 
But how does that make it any better? I’m only twenty- 
five. If ’'ve made a mistake I have time to correct it. 

ARNOLD: I can’t bring myself to take you very seriously. 

EvizasErH: You sec, I don’t love you. 

Arnotp: Well, I’m awfully sorry. But you weren’t obliged 
to marry me. You’ve made your bed and I’m afraid you 
must lie on it. 

ELIZABETH: That’s one of the falsest proverbs in the 
English language. Why should you lie on the bed you’ve 
made if you don’t want to? There’s always the floor. 

Arnotp: For goodness’ sake don’t be funny, Elizabeth. 

ExizanerH: I’ve quite made up my mind to leave you, 
Arnold. 

Arnoip: Come, come, Elizabeth, you must be sensible. 
You haven’t any reason to leave me, 

ExizaserH:. Why should you wish to keep a woman tied 
to you who wants to be free? 

Axnotp: I happen to be in love with you. 

EvizaserH: You might have said that before. 

ARNOLD: I thought you'd take it for granted. You can’t 
expect a man to go on making love to his wife after three 
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years. I’m very busy. I’m awfully keen on politics and 
I’ve worked like a dog to make this house a thing of 
beauty. After all, a man marries to have a home, but also 
because he doesn’t want to be bothered with sex and all 
that sort of thing. I fell in love with you the first time I 
saw you and I’ve been in love ever since. 

EvizABETH: I’m sorry, but if you’re not in love with a man 
his love doesn’t mean very much to you. 

ARNOLD: It’s so ungrateful. I’ve done everything in the 
world for you. 


EvizABETH: You’ve been very kind to me. But you’ve 
asked me to lead a life I don’t like and that I’m not suited 
for. I’m awfully sorry to cause you pain, but now you 
must let me go. 

ARNOLD: Nonsense! I’m a good deal older than you are and 
I think I have a little more sense. In your interest as 
well as in mine I’m not going to do anything of the sort. 

Evizasetu: [With a smile.) How can you prevent me? You 
can’t keep me under lock and key. 

ARNOLD: Please don’t talk to me as if I were a foolish child. 
You’re my wife and you’re going to remain my wife. 

EvizasEtH: What sort of a life do you think we should 


lead? Do you think there’d be any more happiness for 
you than for me? 


ARNOLD: But what is it precisely that you suggest? 

EvizanerH: Well, I want you to let me divorce you. 

ARNOLD: [Astounded.]) Me? ‘Thank you very much. Are 
you under the impression ’'m going to sacrifice my 
career for a whim of yours? 

ExizaserH: How will it do that? 

ARNOLD: My seat’s wobbly enough as it is. Do you think 
I'd be able to hold it if I were in a divorce case? Even if 


it were a put-up job, as most divorces are nowadays, it 
would damn me, 
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ELIzABETH: It’s rather hard on a woman to be divorced. 
ARNOLD: [With sudden suspicion.| What do you mean by 
that? Are you in love with someone? 
EvizaBetH: Yes. 
ARNOLD: Who? 
EvizaBeTH: Teddie Luton. 
[He is astonished for a moment, then bursts into a laugh. 
ARNOLD: My poor child, how can you be so ridiculous? 
Why, he hasn’t a bob. He’s a perfectly commonplace 
young man. It’s so absurd I can’t even be angry with 
you. 
EvizABETH: l’ve fallen desperately in love with him, 
Arnold. 
ARNOLD: Well, you’d better fall desperately out. 
ELIZABETH: He wants to marry me. 
ARNOLD: I daresay he does. He can go to hell. 
ELIZABETH: It’s no good talking like that. 
ARNOLD: Is he your lover? 
ELizABETH: No, certainly not. 
ARNOLD: It shows that he’s a mean skunk to take advantage 
of my hospitality to make love to you. 
EvizABETH: He’s never even kissed me. 
ARNOLD: I’d try telling that to the horse marines if I were 
you. 
Evizaseru: It’s because I wanted to do nothing shabby 
that I told you straight out how things were. 
ARNOLD: How long have you been thinking of this? 
EvizaBETH: I’ve been in love with Teddie ever since I knew 
him. 
Arnoip: And you never thought of me at all, I suppose. 
Evizaseru: Oh, yes, I did. I was miserable. But I can’t help 
myself. I wish I loved you, but I don’t. 
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ARNOLD: I recommend you to think very carefully before 
you do anything foolish. 


ELIZABETH: I have thought very carefully. 


ARNOLD: By God, I don’t know why I don’t give you a 
sound hiding. I’m not sure if that wouldn’t be the best 
thing to bring you to your senses. 

EvizABetH: Oh, Arnold, don’t take it like that. 

ARNOLD: How do you expect me to take it? You come to me 
quite calmly and say: “I’ve had enough of you. We’ve 
been married three years and I think I’d like to marry 
somebody else now. Shall I break up your home? 
What a bore for you! Do you mind my divorcing you? 
It’?ll smash up your career, willit? What a pity!’’ Oh, no, 
my girl, I may be a fool, but I’m not a damned fool. 

EvizasetH: Teddie is leaving here by the first train to- 
motrow. I warn you that I mean to join him as soon as 
he can make the necessary arrangements. 


ARNOLD: Where is he? 

ExizaseTH: I don’t know. I suppose he’s in his room. 
[ARNOLD goes to the door and calls. 

ARNOLD: Georgel 


[For a moment he walks up and down the room im- 
patiently, ELIzABETH watches him. The FOOTMAN 
comes tM. 


FooTMANn: Yes, sir. 
ARNoLb: Tell Mr. Luton to come here at once. 


EvizaBETH: Ask Mr. Luton if he wouldn't mind coming 
here for a moment. 


Foorman: Very good, madam. 
[Exit Foorm an. 
Evizasern: What are you going to say to him? 
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ARNOLD: That’s my business. 

EvrzaBEeTH: I wouldn’t make a scene if I were you. 

ARNOLD: I’m not going to make a scene. 

[They watt in silence. 

Why did you insist on my mother coming here? 

ELIZABETH: It seemed to me rather absurd to take up the 
attitude that I should be contaminated by her when... 

ARNOLD: [Interrupting.] When you were proposing to do 
exactly the same thing. Well, now you’ve seen her what 
do you think of her? Do you think it’s been a success? 


Is that the sort of woman a man would like his mother to 
be? 

ELizABETH: I’ve been ashamed. I’ve been so sorry. It all 
seemed dreadful and horrible. This morning I happened 
to notice a rose in the garden. It was all overblown and 
bedraggled. It looked like a painted old woman. And I 
remembered that I’d looked at it a day or two ago. It was 
lovely then, fresh and blooming and fragrant. It may be 
hideous now, but that doesn’t take away from the beauty 
it had once. That was real. 

ARNOLD: Poetry, by God! As if this were the moment for 
poetry! 

[Teppre comes in. He has changed into a dinner jacket. 

Teppie: [To EL1zABETH.] Did you want me? 

ARNOLD: I sent for you. 


TEDvIE Jooks from ARNOLD fo EvizaseTu. He sees 
that something bas happened. 
When would it be convenient for you to leave this 
house? 


Teppm: I was proposing to go to-morrow morning. But I 
can very well go at once if you like. 


Arnoxp: I do like. 
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Trepp: Very well. Is there anything else you wish to say to 
mer 

ARNOLD: Do you think it was a very honourable thing to 
come down here and make love to my wife? 


TepprzE: No, I don’t. I haven’t been very happy about it. 
That’s why I wanted to go away. 


ARNOLD: Upon my word you’re cool. 


Tepp1z: I’m afraid it’s no good saying I’m sorry and that 
sort of thing. You know what the situation is. 


ARNOLD: Is it true that you want to marry Elizabeth? 


Teppre: Yes. I should like to marry her as soon as ever I 
can. 


ARNOLD: Have you thought of me at all? Has it struck you 
that you’re destroying my home and breaking up my 
happiness? 

Teppim: I don’t see how there could be much happiness for 
you if Elizabeth doesn’t care for you. 


ARNOLD: Let me tell you that I refuse to have my home 
broken up by a twopenny-halfpenny adventurer who 
takes advantage of a foolish woman. I refuse to allow 
myself to be divorced. I can’t prevent my wife from 
going off with you if she’s determined to make a damned 
fool of herself, but this I tell you: nothing will induce me 
to divorce her. 


EvizABETH: Arnold, that would be monstrous, 
TEDpIE: We could force you. 
ARNOLD: How? 


Teppie: If we went away together openly you’d have to 
bring an action. 

ARNOLD: Twenty-four hours after you leave this house I 
shall go down to Brighton with a chorus-girl. And 
neither you nor I will be able to get a divorce. We've 
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had enough divorces in out family. And now get out, 
get out, get out! 


[TepprE Looks uncertainly at ELIZABETH. 


EvizaBetH: [With a Little smile.| Don’t bother about me. I 
shall be all right. 


ARNOLD: Get out! Get out! 


END OF THE SECOND ACT 


THE THIRD ACT 


The Scene is the same. 

It is the night of the same day as that on which takes place the 
action of the second Act. 

CHAMPION-CHENEY afd ARNOLD, both in dinner jackets, are 
discovered. CHAMPION-CHENEY is seated. ARNOLD walks 
restlessly up and down the room. 


C.-C.: I think, if you’ll follow my advice to the letter, you'll 
probably work the trick. 

Arno.tp: I don’t like it, you know. It’s against all my 
principles. 

C.-C.: My dear Arnold, we all hope that you have before 
you a distinguished political career. You can’t learn too 
soon that the most useful thing about a principle is that it 
can always be sacrificed to expediency. 

ARNOLD: But supposing it doesn’t come off? Women are 
incalculable. 

C.-C.: Nonsense! Men are romantic. A woman will always 
sacrifice herself if you give her the opportunity. It is her 
favourite form of self-indulgence. 

ARNOLD: I never know whether you’re a humorist or a 
cynic, father. 

C.-C.; I’m neither, my dear boy; I’m merely a very truthful 
man. But people are so unused to the truth that they’re 
apt to mistake it for a joke or a sneer. 

ARNOLD: [Irritab/y.] It seems so unfair that this should 
happen to me. 

C.-C.: Keep your head, my boy, and do what I tell you. 

{Lapy Kirry and ELIzaABETH come in. Lapy Kirry és 
i @ gorgeous evening gown. 
63 
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ExrzanerH: Where is Lord Porteous? 

C.-C.: He’s on the terrace. He’s smoking a cigar. [Going to 
window.) Hughiel 

[PoRTEOUS comes in. 

Porteous: [With a grunt.] Yes? Where’s Mrs. Shenstone? 

EizABETH: Oh, she had a headache. She’s gone to bed. 

[When Porteous comes in Lavy Krirry with a very 
haughty air purses her lips and takes up an illustrated 
paper. Porteous gives her an irritated look, takes 
another illustrated paper and sits himself down at the 
other end of the room. They are not on speaking terms. 

C.-C.: Arnold and I have just been down to my cottage. 

ExizABETH: I wondered where you’d gone. 

C.-C.: I came across an old photograph album this afternoon, 
I meant to bring it along before dinner, but I forgot, so 
we went and fetched it. 

EvizABETH: Oh, do let me see it. I love old photographs. 

[He gives her the album, and she, sitting down, puts it on ber 
knees and begins to turn over the pages. He stands over 
ber, Lapy Krrry and Porteous take surreptitious 
Slances at one another. 


C.-C.: I thought it might amuse you to see what pretty 
women looked like five-and-thirty years ago. That was 
the day of beautiful women. 


ExvizaBetTH: Do you think they were more beautiful then 
than they are now? 


C.-C.: Oh, much. Now you see lots of pretty little things, 
but very few beautiful women. 


EvizaBETH: Aren’t their clothes funny? 
C.-C.: [Pointing to a photograph.) That’s Mrs. Langtry. 
ExizABETH: She has a lovely nose. 


C.-C.: She was the most wonderful thing you ever saw. 
Dowagers used to jump on chairs in order to get a good 
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look at her when she came into a drawing-room. I was 
riding with her once, and we had to have the gates of the 
livery stable closed when she was getting on her horse 
because the crowd was so great. 

EvizaseTH: And who’s that? 

C.-C.: Lady Lonsdale. That’s Lady Dudley. 

E1izABETH: This is an actress, isn’t it? 


C.-C.: It is, indeed. Ellen Terry. By George, how I loved 
that woman! 


EvizaBetH: [W/th a smile.| Dear Ellen Terry! 


C.-C.: That’s Bwabs. I never saw a smarter man in my life. 
And Oliver Montagu. Henry Manners with his eye- 
glass. 

EvizaBeTH: Nice-looking, isn’t he? And this? 

C.-C.: That’s Mary Anderson. I wish you could have seen 
her in A Winter’s Tale. Her beauty just took your 
breath away. And look! There’s Lady Randolph. 
Bernal Osborne—the wittiest man I ever knew. 

EvizABETH: I think it’s too sweet. I love their absurd 
bustles and those tight sleeves. 

C.-C.; What figures they had! In those days a woman 
wasn’t supposed to be as thin as a rail and as flat as a 
pancake. 

EizanetH: Oh, but aren’t they laced in? How could they 
bear ite 

C.-C.; They didn’t play golf then, and nonsense like that, 
you know. They hunted, in a tall hat and a long black 
habit, and they were very gracious and charitable to 
the poor in the village. 

Evizaseru: Did the poor like it? 

C.-C.: They had a very thin time if they didn’t. When they 
were in London they drove in the Park every afternoon, 
and they went to ten-course dinners, where they never 
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met anybody they didn’t know. And they had their 
box at the opera when Patti was singing or Madame 
Albani. 

ELIzABETH: Oh, what a lovely little thing! Who on earth 
is that? 

C.C.:; That? 


ExizaBeTH: She looks so fragile, like a piece of exquisite 
china, with all those furs on and her face up against her 
muff, and the snow falling. 

C.-C.: Yes, there was quite a rage at that time for being 
taken in an artificial snowstorm. 

ELIzABETH: What a sweet smile, so roguish and frank, and 
debonair! Oh, I wish I looked like that. Do tell me 
who it is. 

C.-C.: Don’t you know? 

EizaBETH: No. 

C.-C.: Why—it’s Kitty. 

ELIzABETH: Lady Kitty! [To Lapy Krrry.] Oh, my dear, 
do look. It’s too ravishing. [She takes the album over to 
her impulsively.) Why didn’t you tell me you looked like 
that? Everybody must have been in love with you. 

[Lapy Krrry sakes the album and looks at it. Then 
she lets it slip from ber bands and covers ber face 
with her bands. She is crying. 

[In consternation.) My dear, what’s the matter? Oh, what 
have I done? I’m so sorry. 

Lapy Krrry: Don’t, don’t talk to me. Leave me alone. 
It’s stupid of me. 

[Eurzaseru Jooks at her for a moment perplexed, then, 
turning round, slips her arm in CHAMPION-CHENEY’S 
and leads bim out on to the terrace. 

Exizasetu: [As ‘hey are going, in a whisper.] Did you do 
that on purpose? 
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[PortEous gets up and goes over to LaDY Kirry. He 
puts bis hand on her shoulder. They remain thus for 
a little while. 


Porteous: I’m afraid I was very rude to you before dinner, 
Kitty. 

Lapy Krrry: [Taking bis band which is on her shoulder.| It 
doesn’t matter. I’m sure I was very exasperating. 

Porteous: I didn’t mean what I said, you know. 

Lavy Kirry: Neither did I. 

Porteous: Of course I know that I’d never have been 
Prime Minister. 


Lapy Krrry: How can you talk such nonsense, Hughie? 
No one would have had a chance if you’d remained in 
politics. 

Porteous: I haven’t the character, 

Lapy Krrry: You have more character than anyone I’ve 
ever met. 

Porteous: Besides, I don’t know that I much wanted to 
be Prime Minister. 

Lapy Krrry: Oh, but I should have been so proud of you. | 
Of course you’d have been Prime Minister. 

Porteous: I’d have given you India, you know. I think it 
would have been a very popular appointment. 

Lapy Kirry: I don’t care twopence about India. I'd have 
been quite content with Western Australia. 

Porteous: My dear, you don’t think I’d have let you bury 
yourself in Western Australia? 

Lapy Kirry: Or Barbadoes. 

Porrzous: Never. It sounds like a cure for flat feet. I'd 
have kept you in London. 

[He picks up the album and is about to look at the photo- 
graph of Lady Kitty. She puts her band over it. 
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Lapy Krrryr: No, don’t look. 

(He takes ber hand away. 
Porteous: Don’t be so silly. 
Lavy Krrtv: Isn’t it hateful to grow old? 
Porteous: You know, you haven’t changed much. 
Lavy Kirry: [Enchanted.|] Oh, Hughie, how can you talk 

such nonsense? 


Porrzous: Of course you’re a little more mature, but that’s 
all. A woman’s all the better for being rather mature 


Lavy Krrry: Do you really think that? 
Porrzous: Upon my soul I do. 
Lapy Krrry: You’re not saying it just to please me? 
Porteous: No, no. 
Lapy Krrry: Let me look at the photograph again. 
[She takes the album and looks at the photograph com 
placently. 


The fact is, if your bones are good, age doesn’t reall: 
matter. You'll always be beautiful. 

Porteous: [With a little smile, almost as if be were talking t 
a child.) It was silly of you to cry. 

Lapy Kirrv: It hasn’t made my eyelashes run, has it? 

Porreous: Not a bit. 

Lapy Kurrv: It’s very good stuff I use now. They don’ 
stick together cither. 

Porrsous: Look here, Kitty, how much longer do yo 
want to stay here? 

Lapy Krrry: Oh, I’m quite ready to go whenever you like 

sea ar Clive gets on my nerves. I don’t like the wa 

he keeps hanging about you. 

Lapy Korrrz: [Sarprised, rather amused, and delighted.) Hughie 

you don’t mean to say you're jealous of poor Clive? 
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Porteous: Of course I’m not jealous of him, but he does 
look at you in a way that I can’t help thinking rather 
objectionable. 

Lapy Kirry: Hughie, you may throw me downstairs like 
Amy Robsart; you may drag me about the floor by the 
hair of my head; I don’t care, you’re jealous. I shall 
never grow old. 

Porteous: Damn it all, the man was your husband. 


Lapy Krirry: My dear Hughie, he never had your style. 
Why, the moment you come into a room everyone looks 
and says, Who the devil is that? 

| Porrzous: What? You think that, do you? Well, I dare- 
say there’s something in what you say. These damned 
Radicals can say what they like, but, by God, Kitty, 
when a man’s a gentleman—well, damn it all, you 
know what I mean. 
py Krrry: I think Clive has degenerated dreadfully since 
we left him. 

Portzous: What do you say to making a bee line for Italy 
and going to San Michele? 


'Krrry: Oh, Hughie! It’s years since we were there. 


ORTEOUS: Wouldn’t you like to see it again—just once 
more? 


Krrry: Do you remember the first time we went? 
: was the most heavenly place I’d ever seen. We'd only 


left England a month, and I said I’d like to spend all 
my life there. 


orTEOUsS: Of course, I remember. And in a fortnight it 
was yours, lock, stock and barrel. 


 -+ Kerry: We were very happy there, Hughie. 
Ponrmons: Let’s go back once more. 


Lapy Krrry: I daren’t. It must be all peopled with the 
ghosts of our past. One should never go again to a 


F 
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place where one has been happy. It would break m 
heart. 

Porteous: Do you remember how we used to sit on th 
terrace of the old castle and look at the Adriatic? W 
might have been the only people in the world, you an 
I, Kitty. 

Lavy Krrrv: [Tragically.] And we thought our love woul 


last for ever. 
) [Enter CHAMPION-CHENE 


Porteous: Is there any chance of bridge this evening? 

C.-C.: I don’t think we can make up a four. 

Porteous: What a nuisance that boy went away like tha 
He wasn’t a bad player. 

C.-C.: Teddie Luton? 

Lapy Kuirry: I think it was very funny his going witho 
saying good-bye to anyone. 

C.-C.: The young men of the present day are very casu: 

Porteous: I thought there was no train in the evening. 

C.-C.: There isn’t. The last train leaves at 5.45. 

PortgEous: How did he go then? 

C.-C.: He went. 

Portzous: Damned selfish I call it. 

Lapy Kirry: [Intrigned.] Why did he go, Clive? 

[CHAMPION-CHENEY /ooks at ber for a mom 
"reflectively, 

C.-C.: I have something very grave to say to you. Elizalx 
wants to leave Arnold. 

Lavy Kirry: Clive! What on earth for? 

C.-C.; She’s in love with Teddie Luton. That’s why 
went. The men of my family are really very unfortuns 

Porrerous: Does she want to run away with him? 

Lavy Krrrv: [With consternation.) My dear, what’s to be do: 
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C.-C.; I think you can do a great deal. 
Lapy Krrryv: IP What? 
C. C.: Tell her, tell her what it means. 
[He looks at her fixedly. She stares at him. 
Lapy Krrry: Oh, no, no! 


C.-C.: She’s a child. Not for Arnold’s sake. For her sake. 
You must. 


Lapy Krrry: You don’t know what you’re asking. 
C.-C.: Yes, I do. 
Lapy Krrry: Hughie, what shall I do? 
Porteous: Do what you like. I shall never blame you for 
anything. 
[The Footman comes in with a letter on a salver. He 


hesitates on seeing that ELIzABETH és not in the 
room. 


.2 What is it? 
I was looking for Mrs. Champion-Cheney, sir. 
2 She’s not here. Is that a letter? 
a: Yes, sir. It’s just been sent up from The Cham- 
pion Arms. 
.-C.: Leave it. I'll give it to Mrs. Cheney. 
Foorman: Very good, sir. 
[He brings the tray to Citve, who takes the letter. The 
FOOIMAN goes out. 
Portzous: Is The Champion Arms the local pub? 
C.-C.: [Looking at the letter.] It’s by way of being a hotel, 
but I never heard of anyone staying there. 
| ae Kirrty: If there was no train I suppose he had to go 
ere. 
C.-C,; Great minds. I wonder what he has to write about. 
[He goes to the door leading on to the garden.) Elizabeth. 
[Outside.] Yes. 
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man when she earns her living in the same way that he 
does. 

EvizaBetH: [Smiling.] It sounds rather funny to hear you 
talk like that. 

Lapy Krrry: A cook who marries a butler can snap her 
fingers in his face because she can earn just as much as 
he can. But a woman in your position and a woman in 
mine will always be dependent on the men who keep 
them. 

ExizABETH: I don’t want luxury. You don’t know how sick 
Iam of all this beautiful furniture. These over-decorated 
houses are like a prison in which I can’t breathe. When 
I drive about in a Callot frock and a Rolls-Royce I envy 
the shop-girl in a coat and skirt whom I see jumping 
on the tailboard of a bus. 

Lapy Krrry: You mean that if need be you could earn your 
own living? 

ELIzABETH: Yes. 

Lapy Krrry: What could you be? A nurse or a typist. 
It’s nonsense. Luxury saps a woman’s nerve. And when 
she’s known it once it becomes a necessity. 

ELIZABETH: That depends on the woman. 

Lavy Krrry: When we’re young we think we’re different 
from everyone else, but when we grow a little older we 
discover we’re all very much of a muchness. 

E1nizABETH: You’te very kind to take so much trouble 
about me. 

Lapy Kirry: It breaks my heart to think that you’re going 
to make the same pitiful mistake that I made. 

ExizABeTH: Oh, don’t say it was that, don’t, don’t. 

Lapy Krrry: Look at me, Elizabeth, and look at Hughie. 
Do you think it’s been a success? If I had my time over 
again do you think I’d do it again? Do you think he 
would? 
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ELIZABETH: You see, you don’t know how much I love 
Teddie. 

Lapy Krrry: And do you think I didn’t love Hughie? Do 
you think he didn’t love me? 


ELIzABETH: I’m sure he did. 


Lavy Krrrty: Oh, of course in the beginning it was heavenly. 
We felt so brave and adventurous and we were so much 
in love. The first two years were wonderful. People cut 
me, you know, but I didn’t mind. I thought love was 
everything. It és a little uncomfortable when you come 
upon an old friend and go towards her eagerly, so glad 
to see her, and are met with an icy stare. 


ExizABETH: Do you think friends like that are worth 
having? 

Lapy Kirry: Perhaps they’re not very sure of themselves. 
Perhaps they’re honestly shocked. It’s a test one had 
better not put one’s friends to if one can help it. It’s 
rather bitter to find how few one has. 

ELIZABETH: But one has some. 


Lavy Krrry: Yes, they ask you to come and see them when 
they’re quite certain no one will be there who might 
object to meeting you. Or else they say to you, My 
dear, you know I’m devoted to you, and I wouldn’t 
mind at all, but my girl’s growing up—TI’m sure you 
understand; you won’t think it unkind of me if I don’t 
ask you to the house? 

ELIZABETH: [Smiling.] That doesn’t seem to me very serious. 

Lapy Krrrv: At first I thought it rather a relief, because it 
threw Hughie and me together more. But you know, 
men are very funny. Even when they are in love they’re 
not in love all day long. They want change and 
recreation. 


os I’m not inclined to blame them for that, poor 
cars, 
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Lapy Krrry: Then we settled in Florence. And because 
we couldn’t get the society we'd been used to, we became 
used to the society we could get. Loose women and 
vicious men. Snobs who liked to patronise people with 
a handle to their names. Vague Italian princes who 
were glad to borrow a few francs from Hughie and 
seedy countesses who liked to drive with me in the 
Cascine. And then Hughie began to hanker after his 
old life. He wanted to go big game shooting, but I 
dared not let him go. I was afraid he’d never come back. 

ELizABETH: But you knew he loved you. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, my dear, what a blessed institution 
marriage is—for women, and what fools they are to 
meddle with it! The Church is so wise to take its stand 
on the indi—indi 

Evizasern: Solu 

Lapy Krrty: Bility of marriage. Believe me, it’s no joke 
when you have to rely only on yourself to keep a man. 
I could never afford to grow old. My dear, I'll tell you 
a secret that I’ve never told a living soul. 

ELIZABETH: What is that? 

Lavy Krrry: My hair is not naturally this colour. 

ELIzABETH: Really. 

Lavy Kirryv: I touch it up. You would never have guessed, 
would your 

EvizaBetu: Never. 

Lapy Kirry: Nobody does. My dear, it’s white, prema- 
turely of course, but white. I always think it’s a symbol 
of my life. Are you interested in symbolism? I think it’s 
too wonderful. 

Exizaseru: I don’t think I know very much about it. 


Lapy Krrrr: However tired I’ve been Pve had to be 
brilliant and gay. I’ve never let Hughie see the aching 
heart behind my smiling eyes, 
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EvizaBETH: [Amused and touched.] You poor deat. 


Lapy Krirry: And when I saw he was attracted by someone 
else the fear and the jealousy that seized me! You see, 
I didn’t dare make a scene as I should have done if I’d 
been married. I had to pretend not to notice. 


EvizaBEeTH: [Taken aback.) But do you mean to say he fell 
in love with anyone else? 


Lavy Krrry: Of course he did eventually. 


EvizaBeTH: [Hardly knowing what to say.) You must have 
been very unhappy. 


Lapy Kirry: Oh, I was, dreadfully. Night after night I 
sobbed my heart out when Hughie told me he was going 
to play cards at the club and I knew he was with that 
odious woman. Of course, it wasn’t as if there weren’t 
plenty of men who were only too anxious to console me. 
Men have always been attracted by me, you know. 


ELIZABETH: Oh, of course, I can quite understand it. 


Lapy Krrry: But I had my self-respect to think of. I felt 
that whatever Hughie did I would do nothing that I 
should regret. 


E.izaBETH: You must be very glad now. 


Lapy Kirry: Oh, yes. Notwithstanding all my temptations 
I’ve been absolutely faithful to Hughie in spirit. 


E.izaBEtu: I don’t think I quite understand what you mean. 


Lapy Krrry: Well, there was a poor Italian boy, young 
Count Castel Giovanni, who was so desperately in love 
with me that his mother begged me not to be too cruel. 
She was afraid he’d go into a consumption. What could 
I do? And then, oh, years later, there was Antonio 
Melita. He said he’d shoot himself unless I—well, you 
understand I couldn’t let the poor boy shoot himself. 


Exizaseru: D’you think he really would have shot himself? 
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Lapy Kirry: Oh, one never knows, you know. Those 
Italians are so passionate. He was really rather a lamb. 
He had such beautiful eyes. 


[EuizaBerH /ooks at her for a long time and a certain 
horror seizes ber of this dissolute, painted old woman. 
EvizaABetu: [Hoarsely.] Oh, but I think that’s—dreadful. 
Lapy Kirry: Are you shocked? One sacrifices one’s life 
for love and then one finds that love doesn’t last. The 
tragedy of love isn’t death or separation. One gets over 
them. The tragedy of love is indifference. 


[ARNOLD comes it. 

ARNOLD: Can I have a little talk with you, Elizabeth? 

Exizaseru: Of course. 

ARNOLD: Shall we go for a stroll in the garden? 

Exizaseru: If you like. 

Lapy Krrry: No, stay here. I’m going out anyway. 

[Exit Lapy Krrry. 

ARNOLD: I want you to listen to me for a few minutes, 
Elizabeth. I was so taken aback by what you told me 
just now that I lost my head. I was rather absurd and 
I beg your pardon. I said things I regret. 

ExizABETH: Oh, don’t blame yourself. I’m sorry that I 
should have given you occasion to say them. 

ARNOLD: I want to ask you if you’ve quite made up your 
mind to go. 

ELIZABETH: Quite. 

ARNOLD: Just now I seem to have said all that I didn’t want 
to say and nothing that I did. I’m stupid and tongue- 
tied. I never told you how deeply I loved you. 

EvizaBetu: Oh, Arnold. 

Arnoup: Please let me speak now. It’s so very difficult. 
If I seemed absorbed in politics and the house, and so 
on, to the exclusion of my interest in you, I’m dreadfully 
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sorry. I suppose it was absurd of me to think you would 
take my great love for granted. 
ELIZABETH: But, Arnold, I’m not reproaching you. 
ARNOLD: I’m reproaching myself. I’ve been tactless and 
neglectful. But I do ask you to believe that it hasn’t 
been because I didn’t love you. Can you forgive me? 
ELIZABETH: I don’t think that there’s anything to forgive. 
ARNOLD: It wasn’t till to-day when you talked of leaving me 
that I realised how desperately in love with you I was. 
EvizABETH: After three years? 


ARNOLD: I’m so proud of you. I admire you so much. 
When I see you at a party, so fresh and lovely, and 
everybody wondering at you, I have a sort of little thrill 
because you’re mine, and afterwards I shall take you 
home. 

EvizABETH: Oh, Arnold, you’re exaggerating. 


Arno tp: I can’t imagine this house without you. Life seems 
on a sudden all empty and meaningless. Oh, Elizabeth, 
don’t you love me at all? 

EvizABetH: It’s much better to be honest. No. 

ARNOLD: Doesn’t my love mean anything to your 

ELIZABETH: I’m very grateful to you. I’m sorry to cause 
you pain, What would be the good of my staying with 
you when I should be wretched all the timer 

ARNOLD: Do you love that man as much as all that? Does 
my unhappiness mean nothing to your 

Evizaneru: Of course it does. It breaks my heart. You 
sec, I never knew I meant so much to you. I’m so 
touched. And I’m so sorry, Arnold, really sorry. But 
I can’t help myself. 

ARNOLD: Poor child, it’s cruel of me to torture you. 

Exrzaneru: Oh, Arnold, believe me, I have tried to make 
the best of it. I’ve tried to love you, but I can’t. After 
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all, one either loves or one doesn’t. Trying is no help. 
And now I’m at the end of my tether. I can’t help the 
consequences—I must do what my whole self yearns for. 

ARNOLD: My poor child, I’m so afraid you'll be unhappy. 
I’m so afraid you'll regret. 

ExrzaverH: You must leave me to my fate. I hope you’ll 
forget me and all the unhappiness I’ve caused you. 

ARNOLD: [There is a pause. Arnold walks up and doun the 
room reflectively. He stops and faces ber.) If you love this 
man and want to go to him 1’ll do nothing to prevent 
you. My only wish is to do what is best for you. 

EvizasErH: Arnold, that’s awfully kind of you. If I’m 
treating you badly at least I want you to know that I’m 
grateful for all your kindness to me. 

ARNOLD: But there’s one favour I should like you to do 
me. Will your 

ExizanetH: Oh, Arnold, of course I'll do anything I can. 

ARNOLD: Teddie hasn’t very much money. You’ve been 
used to a certain amount of luxury, and I can’t bear to 
think that you should do without anything you’ve had. 
It would kill me to think that you were suffering any 
hardship or privation. 

Evrzaneru: Oh, but Teddie can earn enough for our needs. 
After all, we don’t want much money. 

ARNOLD: I’m afraid my mother’s life hasn’t been very easy, 
but it’s obvious that the only thing that’s made it possible 
is that Porteous was rich. I want you to let me make 
you an allowance of two thousand a year. 

EvizaBerH: Oh, no, I couldn’t think of it. It’s absurd. 

Agnotp: I beg you to accept it. You don’t know what a 
difference it will make. 

ExrzaBeru: It’s awfully kind of you, Arnold. It humiliates 
me to speak about it. Nothing would induce me to take 


a penny from you. 
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ARNOLD: Well, you can’t prevent me from opening an 
account at my bank in your name. The money shall be 
paid in every quarter whether you touch it or not, and 
if you happen to want it, it will be there waiting for you. 

EL1zABETH: You overwhelm me, Arnold. There’s only 
one thing I want you to do for me. I should be very 
grateful if you would divorce me as soon as you possibly 
can. 

ARNOLD: No, I won’t do that. But I’ll give you cause to 
divorce me. 

ELIZABETH: You! 

ARNOLD: Yes. But of course you’ll have to be very careful 
for a bit. Pll put it through as quickly as possible, but 
I’m afraid you can’t hope to be free for over six months. 

ExvizaserH: But, Arnold, your seat and your political 
career! 

ARNOLD: Oh, well, my father gave up his seat under similar 
circumstances. He’s got along very comfortably without 
politics. 

EvizaBeru: But they’re your whole life. 

ARNOLD: After all one can’t have it both ways. You can’t 
serve God and Mammon. If you want to do the decent 
thing you have to be prepared to suffer for it. 

EvizaBErH: But I don’t want you to suffer for it. 

ARNOLD: At first I rather hesitated at the scandal. But I 
daresay that was only weakness on my part. In the 
circumstances I should have liked to keep out of the 
Divorce Court if I could. 

Evizasern: Arnold, you’re making me absolutely miserable. 

ARNOLD: What you said before dinner was quite right. It’s 
nothing for a man, but it makes so much difference to 
@ woman. Naturally I must think of you first. 

Evizaneru: That’s absurd. It’s out of the question. What- 
ever there’s to pay I must pay it. 
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ARNOLD: It’s not very much I’m asking for, Elizabeth. 

ELizABETH: I’m taking everything from you. 

ARNOLD: It’s the only condition I make. My mind is abso- 
lutely made up. I will never divorce you, but I will 
enable you to divorce me. 

EizaBETH: Oh, Arnold, it’s cruel to be so generous. 

ARNOLD: It’s not generous at all. It’s the only way I have 
of showing you how deep and passionate and sincere 
my love is for you. 

[There is a silence. He holds out bis hand. 
Good-night. I have a great deal of work to do before 
I go to bed. 

EvIzaBETH: Good-night. 

ArnoLb: Do you mind if I kiss you? 

EvIzaBeTH: [With agony.] Oh, Arnold! 

[He gravely kisses her on the forehead and then goes out. 
EvizaBetH stands lost in thought. She is shattered. 
Lapy Kirry and Porteous come in. Lapy Kitty 
wears a cloak. 

Lapy Kirty: You’re alone, Elizabeth? 

ELIZABETH: That note you asked me about, Lady Kitty, 
from Teddie ... 

Lapy Krrry: Yes? 

ELIzABETH: He wanted to have a talk with me before he 
went away. He’s waiting for me in the summer house 
by the tennis court. Would Lord Porteous mind going 
down and asking him to come here? 

Porteous: Certainly. Certainly. 

EvizaBeTH: Forgive me for troubling you. But it’s very 
important. 

Porrzous: No trouble at all. 

[He goes ont. 

Lapy Krrry: Hughie and I will leave you alone. 
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ExrzABeTH: But I don’t want to be left alone. I want you 
to stay. 

Lavy Kirry: What are you going to say to hime 

ExvizasetTu: [Desperately.| Please don’t ask me questions. 
I’m so frightfully unhappy. 

Lapy Krrry: My poor child. 

E.izaABETH: Oh, isn’t life rotten? Why can’t one be happy 
without making other people unhappy? 

Lavy Krrry: I wish I knew how to help you. I’m simply 
devoted to you. [She hunts about in her mind for something 
to do or say.| Would you like my lip-stick? 

EvizaBetH: [Smiling through ber tears.) Thanks. I never 
use one. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, but just try. It’s such a comfort when 
you’re in trouble. 

[Enter Porrzous and TEDDIE. 

Porteous: I brought him. He said he’d be damned if he’d 
come. 

Lapy Krirry: When a lady sent for him? Are these the 
manners of the young men of to-day? 

TEDDIE: When you’ve been solemnly kicked out of a house 
once I think it seems rather pushing to come back again 
as though nothing had happened. 

ELIZABETH: Teddie, I want you to be serious. 


TEpp1z: Darling, I had such a rotten dinner at that pub. If 
you ask me to be serious on the top of that I shall cry. 

EizaBetH: Don’t be idiotic, Teddie. [Her voice faltering.] 
I’m so utterly wretched. 


[He looks at her for a moment gravely. 
TEDDIE: What is it? 


ELIZABETH: I can’t come away with you, Teddie. 
'Teppm: Why not? 
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Exizasers: [Looking away in embarrassment.) I don’t love 


you enough. 

Teppr: Fiddle! 

Evizasetru: [With a flash of anger.) Don’t say Fiddle to 
me. 

Teppm: IJ shall say exactly what I like to you. 

EvizaBETH: I won’t be bullied. 

Teppiz: Now look here, Elizabeth, you know perfectly 
well that I’m in love with you, and I know perfectly well 
that you’re in love with me. So what are you talking 
nonsense for? 

Exizasetu: [Her voice breaking.| I can’t say it if you’re cross 
with me. 

Trepp: [Smiling very tenderly.) Y'm not cross with you, 
silly. 

EvizaBETH: It’s harder still when you’re being rather an 
owl. 

Teppre: [With a chuckle.] Am I mistaken in thinking you’re 
not very easy to please? 

Evizasetu: Oh, it’s monstrous. I was all wrought up and 
ready to do anything, and now you’ve thoroughly put 
me out. I feel like a great big fat balloon that some one 
has put a long pin into. [With a sudden look at bim.] Have 
you done it on purpose? 

Teppre: Upon my soul I don’t know what you’re talking 
about. 

Evizasern: I wonder if you’re really much cleverer than I 
think you are. 

Trepp: [Taking her hands and making her sit down.) Now 
tell me exactly what you want to say. By the way, do 
you want Lady Kitty and Lord Porteous to be here? 

Evizaseru: Yes. 


Laby Kirrr: Elizabeth asked us to stay. 
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Tepprz: Oh, I don’t mind, bless you. I only thought you 
might feel rather in the way. 


Lapy Kurry: [Frigid/y.] A gentlewoman never feels in the 
way, Mr. Luton. 
Teppre: Won’t you call me Teddie? Everybody does, you 
know. 
[Lapy Kirry ‘ries to give him a withering look, but she 
Jimds it very difficult to prevent herself from smiling. 
TEDDIE strokes ELIZABETH’S hands. She draws 
them away. 
EvizABETH: No, don’t do that. Teddie, it wasn’t true when 
I said I didn’t love you. Of course I love you. But 
Arnold loves me, too. I didn’t know how much. 


Tepp1E: What has he been saying to you? 


ELIZABETH: He’s been very good to me, and so kind. 
I didn’t know he could be so kind. He offered to let 
me divorce him. 

TEDDIE: That’s very decent of him. 


ELIZABETH: But don’t you see, it ties my hands. How can 
I accept such a sacrifice? I should never forgive myself 
if I profited by his generosity. 

Tgppik: If another man and I were devilish hungry and 
there was only one mutton chop between us, and he 
said, You eat it, I wouldn’t waste a lot of time 
arguing. I’d wolf it before he changed his mind. 

ELIZABETH: Don’t talk like that. It maddens me. I’m trying 
to do the right thing. 


Teppiz: You’re not in love with Arnold; you’re in love 
with me. It’s idiotic to sacrifice your life for a slushy 
sentiment. 

Rurzasetu: After all, I did marry him. 


Teppre: Well, you made a mistake. A marriage without 
love is no marriage at all. 
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EvizaAserH: I made the mistake. Why should he suffes 
for it? If anyone has to suffer it’s only right that ] 
should. 

Trepp: What sort of a life do you think it would be with 
him? When two people are married it’s very difficult 
for one of them to be unhappy without making the 
other unhappy too. 

EvizaBetu: I can’t take advantage of his generosity. 

Teppre: I daresay he’ll get a lot of satisfaction out of it. 

ELizaABETH: You’re being beastly, Teddie. He was simply 
wonderful. I never knew he had it in him. He was 
really noble. 

TEppIE: You are talking rot, Elizabeth. 

EvizaBeTu: I wonder if you’d be capable of acting like 
that. 

Tepprm: Acting like what? 

ELIzABETH: What would you do if I were married to you 
and came and told you I loved somebody else and wanted 
to leave you? 

Teppie: You have very pretty blue eyes, Elizabeth. I'd 
black first one and then the other. And after that 
we'd see. 

ELIZABETH: You damned brute! 

TEpDpDIE: I’ve often thought I wasn’t quite a gentleman. 
Had it never struck your 

[They look at one another for a while. 

EvizABETH: You know, you are taking an unfair advantage 
of me. I feel as if I came to you quite unsuspectingly 
and when I wasn’t looking you kicked me on the shins. 

Teppie: Don’t you think we’d get on rather well together? 

Porrzous: Elizabeth’s a fool if she don’t stick to her 
husband. It’s bad enough for the man, but for the 
woman—it’s damnable. I hold no brief for Arnold. He 
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plays bridge like a foot. Saving your presence, Kitty, 
I think he’s a prig. 

Lavy Krrrv: Poor dear, his father was at his age. I daresay 
he’ll grow out of it. 


Porteous: But you stick to him, Elizabeth, stick to him. 
Man is a gregarious animal. We’re members of a herd. 
If we break the herd’s laws we suffer for it. And we suffer 
damnably. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, Elizabeth, my dear child, don’t go. It’s 
not worth it. It’s not worth it. I tell you that, and I’ve 
sacrificed everything to love. 

[A pause. 

EvizasetH: I’m afraid. 

TepvrE: [In a whisper.| Elizabeth. 

EvizaseTH: I can’t face it. It’s asking too much of me. 
Let’s say good-bye to one another, Teddie. It’s the only 
thing to do. And have pity on me. I’m giving up all 
my hope of happiness. 

[He goes up to her and looks into ber eyes. 


| Teppre: But I wasn’t offering you happiness. I don’t think 
my sort of love tends to happiness. I’m jealous. I’m 
not a very easy man to get on with. I’m often out of 
temper and irritable. I should be fed to the teeth with 
you sometimes, and so would you be with me. I daresay 
we'd fight like cat and dog, and sometimes we’d hate 
each other. Often you’d be wretched and bored stiff 
and lonely, and often you’d be frightfully homesick, and 
then you’d regret all you’d lost. Stupid women would 
be rude to you because we’d run away together. And 
some of them would cut you. I don’t offer you peace 
and quietness. I offer you unrest and anxiety. I don’t 
offer you happiness. I offer you love. 


EvizaseTu: [Stretching ont ber arms.) You hateful creature, 
I absolutely adore you. 
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[He throws his arms round ber and kisses ber passionately 
on the lips. 


Lavy Krrry: Of course the moment he said he’d give her 
a black eye I knew it was finished. 


Porteous: [Good-bumouredly.] You are a fool, Kitty. 

Lapy Krrry: I know J am, but I can’t help it. 

Teppre: Let’s make a bolt for it now. 

EvizABErH: Shall we? 

Tepprz: This minute. 

Porteous: You’re damned fools, both of you, damned 
fools. If you like you can have my car. 

Teppre: That’s awfully kind of you. As a matter of fact, 
I got it out of the garage. It’s just along the drive. 

Porteous: [Indignantly.| How do you mean, you got it out 
of the garage? 

Tepprm: Well, I thought there’d be a lot of bother, and it 
seemed to me the best thing would be for Elizabeth and 
me not to stand upon the order of our going, you know. 
Do it now. An excellent motto for a business man. 

Porreous: Do you mean to say you were going to steal 
my car. 

Teppre: Not exactly. I was only going to bolshevise it, 
so to speak. 

Porteous: I’m speechless. I’m absolutely speechless. 

Teppre: Hang it all, I couldn’t carry Elizabeth all the 
way to London. She’s so damned plump. 

ELIZABETH: You dirty dog! 

Porteous: [Sp/wttering.| Well, well, welll . . . [He/plessly.] 
I like him, Kitty, it’s no good pretending I don’t. I 
like him. 

Teppiz: The moon’s shining, Elizabeth. We'll drive all 
through the night. 
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PorrEous: They'd better go to San Michele. I'll wire to 
have it got ready for them. 


Lapy Kirry: That’s where we went when Hughie andI... 
[Faltering.| Oh, you dear things, how I envy you. 
Porteous: [Mopping his eyes.] Now don’t cry, Kitty. Con- 

found you, don’t cry. 
TEpprE: Come, darling. 
EvizABETH: But I can’t go like this. 


Teppre: Nonsense! Lady Kitty will lend you her cloak. 
Won’t you? 

Lapy Krrrvy: [Taking it off.] You’re capable of tearing it 
off my back if I don’t. 

TEDpIE: [Putting the cloak on ELIzABETH.] And we'll buy 
you a tooth-brush in London in the morning. 


Lapy Kirry: She must write a note for Arnold, Ill put 
it on her pincushion. 

TEpDp1z: Pincushion be blowed. Come, darling. We'll drive 
through the dawn and through the sunrise. 

EvizaBetH: [Ksssing Lapy Kirry and Portzous.] Good- 
bye. Good-bye. 

[Teppre stretches out bis hand and she takes it. Hand 
in hand they go out into the night. 

Lapy Kirry: Oh, Hughie, how it all comes back to me. 
Will they suffer all we suffered? And have we suffered 
all in vain? 

Porteous: My dear, I don’t know that in life it matters so 
much what you do as what you are. No one can learn 
by the experience of another because no circumstances 
are quite the same. If we made rather a hash of things 
perhaps it was because we were rather trivial people. 
You can do anything in this world if you’re prepared to 
take the consequences, and consequences depend on 
character. 
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[Exter CHAMPION-CHENEyY, rubbing bis bands. He is 
as pleased as Punch. 

C.-C.: Well, I think I’ve settled the hash of that young man. 

Lapy Krrry: Oh? 

C.-C.: You have to get up very early in the morning to get 
the better of your humble servant. 

[There is the sound of a car starting. 

Lapy Kirry: What is that? 

C.-C.: It sounds like a car. I expect it’s your chauffeur 
taking one of the maids for a joy-ride. 

Porrzous: Whose hash are you talking aboutr 

C.-C.: Mr. Edward Luton’s, my dear Hughie. I told Arnold 
exactly what to do and he’s done it. What makes a 
prison? Why, bars and bolts. Remove them and a 
prisoner won’t want to escape. Clever, I flatter myself. 

Porrzous: You were always that, Clive, but at the moment 
you’re obscure. 

C.-C.: I told Arnold to go to Elizabeth and tell her she 
could have her freedom. I told him to sacrifice himself 
all along the line. I know what women are. The moment 
every obstacle was removed to her marriage with Teddie 
Luton, half the allurement was gone. 

Lapy Krrry: Arnold did that? 

C.-C.: He followed my instructions to the letter. Pve just 
seen him. She’s shaken. I’m willing to bet five hundred 
pounds to a penny that she won’t bolt. A downy old 
bird, eh? Downy’s the word. Downy. 

[He begins to laugh. They laugh too. Presently they are 
all three in fits of laughter. 
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The action of the play takes place in John’s 
bouse in Harley Street. 


THE CONSTANT WIFE 


THE FIRST ACT 


ScENE: CONSTANCE’S drawing-room. It is a room furnished 
with singularly good taste. CONSTANCE has a gift for decora- 
tion and has made this room of hers both beautiful and 
comfortable. 

It is afternoon. 

Mrs. CuLver is seated alone. She is an elderly lady with a 
pleasant face and she is dressed in walking costume. The 
door is opened and BENTLEY the butler introduces MARTHA 
CuLver. This is her daughter and a fine young woman. 


BENTLEY: Miss Culver. 
[He goes out. 
MarTHa: [W/th astonishment.| Mother. 


Mrs. Cutver: [Very calmly.) Yes, darling. 


MarrHa: You’re the last person I expected to fand here. 
You never told me you were coming to see Constance. 


Mrs. Cutver: [Good-humouredly.| 1 didn’t intend to till I 
saw in your beady eye that_yox meant to. I thought I’d 
just as soon be here first. 


MartTHA: Bentley says she’s out. 

Mrs. Cutver: Yes. . . . Are you going to wait? 

MarrTHA: Certainly. 

Mrs. Cutver: Then I will, too. 

MarrHa: That'll be very nice. 

Mrs. CuLver: Your words are cordial, but your tone is 

slightly frigid, my dear. 

Marrna: I don’t know what you mean by that, mother. 
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Mrs. Cutver: My dear, we’ve known one another a great 
many years, haven’t we? More than we always find it 
convenient to mention. 

MarrHa: Not at all. I’m thirty-two. I’m not in the least 
ashamed of my age. Constance is thirty-six. 

Mrs. Cutver: And yet we still think it worth while to be 
a trifle disingenuous with one another. Our sex takes 
a natural pleasure in dissimulation. 

Marrna: I don’t think anyone can accuse me of not being 
frank. 

Mrs. Curver: Frankness of course is the pose of the moment. 
It is often a very effective screen for one’s thoughts. 
Marrua: I think you’re being faintly disagreeable to me, 

mother. 

Mrs. Cutver: I, on the other hand, think you’re inclined 
to be decidedly foolish. 

MartHa: Because I want to tell Constance something she 
ought to know? 

Mrs. Cutver: Ah, I was right then. And it’s to tell her 
that you’ve broken an engagement, and left three 
wretched people to play cut-throat. 

MarrTua: It 1s. 

Mrs. Curver: And may I ask why you think Constance 
ought to know? 

MarrHa: Why? Why? Why? That’s one of those questions 
that really don’t need answering. 

Mrs. Cutver: I’ve always noticed that the questions that 
really don’t need answering are the most difficult to 
answer. 

MarrTua: It isn’t at all difficult to answer. She ought to 
know the truth because it’s the truth. 

Mrs. Cutver: Of course truth ts an excellent thing, but 
before one tells it one should be quite sure that one does 
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so for the advantage of the person who hears it rather 
than for one’s own self-satisfaction. 

MarrHa: Mother, Constance is a very unhappy person. 

Mrs. Cutver: Nonsense. She eats well, sleeps well, dresses 
well, and she’s losing weight. No woman can be un- 
happy in those circumstances. 

Marrua: Of course if you won’t understand it’s no use my 
trying to make you. You’re a darling, but you’re the 
most unnatural mother. Your attitude simply amazes 
me. 

[The door opens and BENTLEY ushers in Mrs. FAWCETT. 
Mrs. Fawcerr is a trim, business-like woman of 
forty. 

Bentiey: Mrs. Fawcett. 

Mrs, Cutver: Oh, Barbara, how very nice to see you. 

BARBARA: [Going up to her and kissing ber.] Bentley told me 
you were here and Constance was out. What are you 
doing? 

Mrs. Curver: Bickering. 

BARBARA: What about? 

Mrs. Cutver: Constance. 

MarrtuHa: I’m glad you’ve come, Barbara... . Did you 
know that John was having an affair with Marie-Louise? 

BARBARA: | hate giving a straight answer to a straight 
question. 

Marra: I suppose everyone knows but us. How long 
have you known? They say it’s been going on for 
months. I can’t think how it is we’ve only just heard it. 

Mrs. Cutver: [Ironically.] It speaks very well for human 
nature that with the masses of dear friends we have it’s 
only to-day that one of them broke the news to us. 


Barsara: Perhaps the dear friend only heard it this 
morning. 
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Marrna: At first I refused to believe it. 

Mrs. CuLver: Only quite, quite at first, darling. You 
surrendered to the evidence with an outraged alacrity 
that took my breath away. 

Marrna: Of course I put two and two together. After the 
first shock I understood everything. I’m only astonished 
that it never occurred to me before. 

BARBARA: Are you very much upset, Mrs. Culver? 

Mrs. Cutver: Not a bit. I was brought up by a very strict 
mother to believe that men were naturally wicked. I 
am seldom surprised at what they do and never upset. 

Marra: Mother has been simply maddening. She treats 
it as though it didn’t matter a row of pins. 

Mrs. Cutver: Constance and John have been married for 
fifteen years. John is a very agreeable man. I’ve some- 
times wondered whether he was any more faithful to 
his wife than most husbands, but as it was really no 
concern of mine I didn’t let my mind dwell on it. 

MarTHa: Is Constance your daughter or is she not your 
daughter? 

Mrs. Cutver: You certainly have a passion for straight 
questions, my dear. The answer is yes. 

MarrHa: And are you prepared to sit there quietly and let 
her husband grossly deceive her with her most intimate 
friend? 

Mrs. Cutver: So long as she doesn’t know I can’t see that 
she’s any the worse. Marie-Louise is a nice little thing, 
silly of course, but that’s what men like, and if John is 
going to deceive Constance it’s much better that it 
should be with someone we all know. 

Marrna: [To Barsara.] Did you ever hear a respectable 
woman—and mother is respectable. . . . 

Mas. Curver: [Isterrupting.) Ob, quite. 

Maarua: Talk like that? 
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BARBARA: You think that something ought to be done 
about it? 


Martua: I am determined that something shall be done 
about it. 

Mrs. Cutver: Well, my dear, I’m determined that there’s at 
least one thing you shan’t do and that is to tell Constance. 


BARBARA: [4 frifle startied.| Is that what you want to do? 


MarrtHa: Somebody ought to tell her. If mother won’t I 
must. 
Barsara: I’m extremely fond of Constance. Of course I’ve 


known what was going on for a long time and I’ve been 
dreadfully worried. 


Marrna: John has put her into an odious position. No 
man has the right to humiliate his wife as he has 
humiliated Constance. He’s made her perfectly 
ridiculous. 

Mrs. Curver: If women were ridiculous because their 
husbands are unfaithful to them, there would surely be 
a great deal more merriment in the world than there is. 

BARBARA: [Delighted to have a good gossip.) You know they 
were lunching together to-day? 


Marrua: We hadn’t heard that. But they were dining 
together the night before last. 


Mrs. Cutver: [Brightly.] We know what they had to eat 
for dinner. Do you know what they had to eat for 
luncheon? 


MarrTHa: Mother. 


Mrs. Cutver: Well, I thought she seemed rather uppish 
about the lunch. 


Marrua: You have no sense of decency, mother. 


Mrs. Cutver: Oh, my dear, don’t talk to me about decency. 
Decency died with dear Queen Victoria. 
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BarBARA: [To Mrs. CuLver.] But you can’t approve of 
John having an open and flagrant intrigue with Con- 
stance’s greatest friend. 

Mrs. Cutver: It may be that with advancing years my 
arteries have hardened. I am unable to attach any great 
importance to the philanderings of men. I think it’s 
their nature. John is a very hard-working surgeon. If 
he likes to lunch and dine with a pretty woman now 
and then I don’t think he’s much to blame. It must be 
vety tiresome to have three meals a day with the same 
woman for seven days a week. I’m a little bored myself 
at seeing Martha opposite me at the dinner-table. And 
men can’t stand boredom as well as women. 

Marrua: I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you, mother. 

BarbARA: [Significantly.] But they’re not only lunching and 
dining together. 

Mrs. Cutver: You fear the worst, my dear? 

BARBARA: [With solemnity.] I know the worst. 

Mrs. Cutver: I always think that’s such a comfort. With 
closed doors and no one listening to us, so long as a 
man is kind and civil to his wife do you blame him very 
much if he strays occasionally from the narrow path of 
virtue 

Marrua: Do you mean to say that you attach no importance 
to husbands and wives keeping their marriage vows? 

Mrs. Curver: I think wives should. 

BARBARA: But that’s grossly unfair. Why should ‘hey any 
more than men? 

Mrs. Cutver: Because on the whole they like it. We ascribe 
a great deal of merit to ourselves because we're faithful 
to our husbands. I don’t believe we deserve it for a 
minute. We're naturally faithful creatures and we’re 
faithful because we have no particular inclination to be 
anything else. 
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BARBARA: I wonder. 


Mrs. Curver: My dear, you are a widow and perfectly free. 
Have you really had any great desire to do anything that 
the world might say you shouldn’t? 

BARBARA: I have my business. When you work hard eight 
hours a day you don’t much want to be bothered with 
love. In the evening the tired business woman wants 
to go to a musical comedy or play cards. She doesn’t 
want to be worried with adoring males. 

Marrua: By the way, how is your business? 


BarBARA: Growing by leaps and bounds. As a matter of 
fact I came here to-day to ask Constance if she would 
like to come in with me. 


Mrs. Cutver: Why should she? John earns plenty of 
money. 

Barbara: Well, I thought if things came to a crisis she might 
like to know that her independence was assured. 

Mrs. Cutver: Oh, you want them to come to a crisis, too? 


BARBARA: No, of course I don’t. But, you know, they can’t 
go on like this. It’s a miracle that Constance hasn’t 
heard yet. She’s bound to find out soon. 

Mrs, Cutver: I suppose it’s inevitable. 


Marrtua: I hope she’ll find out as quickly as possible. I 
still think it’s mother’s duty to tell her. 


Mrs, Cutver: Which I have no intention of doing. 
Marrna: And if mother won’t I think I ought. 
Mrs. Cutver: Which I have no intention of permitting. 


MarrHa: He’s humiliated her beyond endurance. Her 
position is intolerable. I have no words to express my 
opinion of Marie-Louise, and the first time I see her I 
shall tell her exactly what I think of her. She’s a horrid, 
ungrateful, mean and contemptible little cat. 

H 
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BarBaRA: Anyhow, I think it would be a comfort to 
Constance to know that if anything happened she has 
me to turn to. 

Mrs. Cutver: But John would make her a handsome 
allowance. He’s a very generous man. 

MarrTHa: [Inadignantly.| Do you think Constance would 
accept it? 

BARBARA: Martha’s quite right, Mrs. Culver. No woman 
in those circumstances would take a penny of his 
money. 

Mrs. Cutver: That’s what she’d say. But she’d take care 
that her lawyer made the best arrangement he could. 
Few men know with what ingenuity we women can 
combine the disinterested gesture with a practical eye 
for the main chance. 

BARBARA: Aren’t you rather cynical, Mrs. Culver? 


Mrs. Cutver: I hope not. But when women are alone 
together I don’t see why they shouldn’t tell the truth 
now and then. It’s a rest from the weary round of 
pretending to be something that we quite well know 
we're not. 

Marrna: [S#ffy.] I’m not aware that I’ve ever pretended 
to be anything I wasn’t. 

Mrs. Cunver: I dare say not, my dear. But I’ve always 
thought you were a little stupid. You take after your 
poor father. Constance and I have the brains of the 
family. 

[CONSTANCE comes into the room. She is a handsome 
woman of six and thirty. She bas been out and wears 
a bat. 

BarBara: [Eager/y.] Constance. 

ConsTANCE: I’m so sorry I wasn’t in. How nice of you all 
to wait. How are you, mother darling? 

[Sde Assses them one after another. 
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MarrHa: What have you been doing all day, Constance? 

ConsTANCE: Oh, I’ve been shopping with Marie-Louise. 
She’s just coming up. 

BARBARA: [ With dismay.] Is she here? 

Constance: Yes. She’s telephoning. 

MartTHa: [Ironically.) You and Marie-Louise are quite 
inseparable. 

ConsTANCE: I like her. She amuses me. 

MartHa: Were you lunching together? 

CONSTANCE: No, she was lunching with a beau. 

Martua: [With a glance at Mrs. Cutver.] Oh, really. 


[Breezily.] John always comes home to luncheon, 
doesn’t hee 


ConsTANce: [W45th great frankness.| When he doesn’t have 
to be at the hospital too early. 

MartHa: Was he lunching with you to-day? 

ConsTANCE: No. He was engaged. 

MartHa: Where? 

ConsTANCE: Good heavens, I don’t know. When you’ve 


been married as long as I have you never ask your 
husband where he’s going. 


Marrua: I don’t know why not. 
CONSTANCE: [Ssi/ing.] Because he might take it into his 
head to ask you. 
Mrs. Cutver: And also because if you’re a wise woman you 
have confidence in your husband. 
CoNnsTANCE: John has never given me a moment’s uneasi- 
ness yet. 
MarrnHa: You’re lucky. 
Constance: [W45th her tongue in her cheek.] Or wise. 
[Marig-Louisk appears. She is a very pretty little 
thing, beautifully dressed, of the clinging, large-eyed 
Hype. 
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Marze-LouiszE: Oh, I didn’t know there was a party. 

Mrs. Cutver: Martha and I are just going. 

ConsTANCE: You know my mother, Marie-Louise. 

Marzg-Loutse: Of course I do. 

ConsTANCE: She’s a very nice mother. 

Mrs. Cu.ver: With her head screwed on the right way and 
very active for her years. 

{Marie-Louise Asses BARBARA and MARTHA. 

MariE-Louisg: How do you do. 

Marrna: [Looking at ber dress.] That’s new, isn’t it, Marte- 
Louise? 

Marie-Louise: Yes, I’ve never had it on before. 

Marrua: Oh, did you put it on because you were lunching 
with a beaur 

Marie-Louise: What makes you think I was lunching with 
a beau? 

MarrTHa: Constance told me so. 

ConsTANCE: It was only a guess on my part. [To Marim- 
Louisz.] When we met I noticed that your eyes were 
shining and you had that pleased, young look a woman 
always gets when some one has been telling her she’s 
the most adorable thing in the world. 

Marrua: Tell us who it was, Marie-Louise. 

Constance: Do nothing of the kind, Marie-Louise. Keep 
it a secret and give us something to gossip about. 

BARBARA: How is your husband, dear? 

Marie-Louise: Oh, he’s very well. I’ve just been tele- 
phoning to him. 

Barsara: I never saw anyone adore his wife so obviously 
as he adores you. 


Marie-Louise: Yes, he’s sweet, isn’t he? 
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BARBARA: But doesn’t it make you a little nervous some- 
times? It must be nerve-racking to be obliged to live 
up to such profound devotion. It would be a dreadful 
shock if he ever found out that you were not everything 
he thought you. 

ConsTANCE: [Charmingly.| But Marie-Louise is everything 
he thinks her. 

Marie-Louise: And even if I weren’t I think it would 
require more than the evidence of his eyes to persuade 
him. 

ConsTANce: Listen. There’s John. [She goes to the door and 
calls.| John! John! 

Joun: [Downstairs.] Hulloa. 

ConsTANCE: Are you coming up? Marie-Louise is here. 

Joun: Yes, I’m just coming. 

ConsTANCE: He’s been operating all the afternoon. I expect 
he’s tired out. 

MartHa: [With a look at Mariz-Loutsz.] I dare say he 
only had a sandwich for luncheon. 

[Jorn comes in. He is a tall, spare man of about forty. 

Joxn: Good Lord, I never saw such a lot of people. How 
is my mother-in-law? 

Mrs. Curver: Mother-in-lawish. 

Joum: [Kissing er—to BARBARA.] You know, I only married 
Constance because her mother wouldn’t have me. 


Mrs. Cutver: I was too young at the time to marry a boy 
twenty years younger than myself. 


Constance: It hasn’t prevented you from flirting out- 
rageously with the creature ever since. It’s lucky I’m 
not a jealous woman. 


Jorn: What have you been doing all day, darling? 
Constance: I’ve been shopping with Marie-Louise. 
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Joun: [Shaking bands with Marre-Loutsz.] Oh, how do you 
do? Did you lunch together? 

MartTHa: No, she lunched with a beau. 

Joun: I wish it had been me. [To Marre-Lovursz.] What 


have you been doing with yourself latelyyp We haven’t 
seen you for ages. 


Marre-Loutse: You’re never about. Constance and I 
almost live in one another’s pockets. 

Joun: How’s that rich husband of yours? 

Marie-Louise: I’ve just been speaking to him. Isn’t it a 
bore, he’s got to go down to Birmingham for the night. 

CONSTANCE: You’d better come and dine with us. 

Marie-Louise: Oh, it’s awfully nice of you. But I’m tired 

out. I shall just go to bed and have an egg. 

Joun: I was just going to tell you, Constance. I shan’t be 

in this evening. I’ve got an acute appendix to do. 

CoNSTANCE: Oh, what a nuisance. 

MarrTua: You’ve got a wonderful profession, John. If you 
ever want to do anything or go anywhere you’ve only 
got to say you’ve got an operation and no one can prove 
it’s a lie. 

CoNnsTANCE: Oh, my dear, you mustn’t put suspicions into 
my innocent head. It would never occur to John to be 
so deceitful. [To Jonn.}] Would it? 

Joun: I think I’d have to go an awful long way before I 
managed to deceive you, darling. 

Constance: [With a Little smile.) Sometimes I think you're 
right. 

Marie-Louise: I do like to see a husband and wife so 
devoted to one another as you and John. You've been 
married fifteen years, haven’t you? 

Joxum: Yes. And it doesn’t seem a day too much, 
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Marie-Louise: Well, I must be running along. I’m late 
already. Good-bye, darling. Good-bye, Mrs. Culver. 


ConsTANCE: Good-bye, darling. We’ve had such a nice 
afternoon. 


MariE-Loutse: [Giving her hand to Joun.] Good-bye. 
Joun: Oh, Pll come downstairs with you. 


MarruHa: I was just going, Marie-Louise. Pll come with 
you. 


Marie-Louise: [With presence of mind.| John, I wonder if 
you’d mind looking at my knee for a minute. It’s been 
rather painful for the last day or two. 


Jonn: Of course not. Come into my consulting-room. 
These knee-caps are troublesome things when you once 
get them out of order. 


MartHa: [Féraly.] Pll wait for you. You won’t be long, 
will you? We might share a taxi. 


Marie-Louise: I’ve got my car. 
MartTHa: Oh, how nice! You can give mea lift then. 
Marie-Loutse: Of course. I shall be delighted. 

[JoHN opens the door for Marte-Loutse. She goes out 
and he follows ber. CONSTANCE has watched this 
little scene coolly, but with an alert mind. 

MartHa: What is the matter with her knee? 

ConsTaNcE: It slips, 

MartHa: What happens then? 

ConsTANCE: She slips too. 

MarrTHa: Are you never jealous of these women who come 
and see John in his consulting-room? 

CoNnsTANCE: He always has a nurse within call in case they 
should attempt to take liberties with him. 

Marra: [Assiably.] Is the nurse there now? 

Constance: And anyway I can’t help thinking that the sort 
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of woman who wants to be made love to in a consulting- 
room with a lively odour of antiseptics is the sort of 
woman who wears horrid undies. I could never bring 
myself to be jealous of her. 

MarrHa: Marie-Louise gave me two of her chemises to 
copy only the other day. 

ConsTANCE: Oh, did she give you the cerise one with the 
Irish lace insertions? I thought that sweet. I’ve copied 
that. 

Barbara: It’s true that Marie-Louise is very pretty. 

ConsTANCE: Marie-Louise is a darling. But she and John 
have known each other far too long. John likes her of 
course, but he says she has no brain. 

MarTHA: Men don’t always say what they think. 

ConsTaANCE: Fortunately, or we shouldn’t always know 
what they feel. 

MarrTHa: Don’t you think John has any secrets from you? 

ConsTANCE: I’m sure of it. But of course a good wife 
always pretends not to know the little things her 
husband wishes to keep hidden from her. That is an 
elementary rule in matrimonial etiquette. 


MarruHa: Don’t forget that men were deceivers ever. 


ConsTANCE: My dear, you talk like a confirmed spinster. 
What woman was ever deceived that didn’t want to be? 
Do you really think that men are mysterious? They’re 
children. Why, my dear, John at forty isn’t nearly so 
grown up as Helen at fourteen. 

BarBaRA: How is your girl, Constance? 


ConsTANcE: Oh, she’s very well. She loves boarding- 
school, you know. They’re like little boys, men. Some- 
times of course they’re rather naughty and you have to 
pretend to be angry with them. They attach so much 
importance to such entirely unimportant things that it’s 
really touching. And they’re so helpless. Have you 
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never nursed a man when he’s ill? It wrings your heart. 
It’s just like a dog or a horse. They haven’t got the 
sense to come in out of the rain, poor darlings. They 
have all the charming qualities that accompany general 
incompetence. They’re sweet and good and silly and 
tiresome and selfish. You can’t help liking them, 
they’re so ingenuous and so simple. They have no 
complexity or finesse. I think they’re sweet, but it’s 
absurd to take them seriously. You’re a wise woman, 
mother. What do you think? 

Mrs. Cutver: I think you’re not in love with your husband. 

ConsTANCE: What nonsense. 

[JOHN comes in. 

Jorn: Marie-Louise is waiting for you, Martha. I’ve just 
put a little bandage round her knee. 

ConsTaANCE: I hope you weren’t rough. 


MartTHa: [To ConsrANcE.] Good-bye, dear. Are you 
coming, mother? 

Mrs. Cutver: Not just yet. 

MartTHA: Good-bye, Barbara. 

[MARTHA and JOHN go out. 

BARBARA: Constance, I’ve got a suggestion to make to you. 
You know that my business has been growing by leaps 
and bounds and I simply cannot get along alone any 
more, I was wondering if you’d like to come in with 
me. 


CoNsTANCE: Oh, my dear, I’m not a business woman. 


BARBARA: You've got marvellous taste and you have ideas. 
You could do all the decorating and I’d confine myself to 
buying and selling furniture. 

ConsTANCE: But I’ve got no capital. 


BARBARA: I’ve got all the capital I want. I must have help 
and I know no one more suitable than you. We'd go 
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fifty-fifty and I think I can promise that you’d make a 
thousand to fifteen hundred a year. 

ConsTANCE: I’ve been an idle woman so long. I think I'd 
find it dreadfully hard to work eight hours a day. 

BarpaRA: Won’t you think it over? It’s very interesting, 
you know. You’re naturally energetic. Don’t you get 
bored with doing nothing all the time? 

ConsTaNcE: I don’t think John would like it. After all, it 
would look as though he couldn’t afford to support me. 

Barsara: Oh, not nowadays, surely. There’s no reason why 
a woman shouldn’t have a career just as much as a man. 

ConsTaANcE: I think my career is looking after John—run- 
ning a house for him, entertaining his friends and making 
him happy and comfortable. 


BarBARA: Don’t you think it rather a mistake to put all 
your eggs in one basket? Supposing that career failed 
your 

ConsTraNce: Why should it? 

BarsaRA: Of course I hope it won’t. But men, you know, 
are fluctuating and various. Independence is a very good 
thing, and a woman who stands on her own feet financi- 
ally can look upon the future with a good deal of 
confidence. 

ConsraNce: It’s sweet of you, but so long as John and I are 
happy together I think I should be a fool to do anything 
that would vex him. 

BarBARA: Of course I’m in no immediate hurry. One never 
knows what the future will bring forth. I want you to 
know that if you change your mind the job is open to 
you. I don’t think I shall ever find any one so competent 
as you. You have only to say the word. 


ConsTAaNcE: Oh, Barbara, you are kind to me. It’s a splen- 
did offer and I’m ever so grateful to you. Don’t think 
me horrid if I say I hope I shall never need to accept it. 
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BARBARA: Of course not. Good-bye, darling. 
ConsTANCE: Good-bye, dear. 


[They kiss, and BARBARA goes out. CONSTANCE rings the 
bell, 


Mrs. Cutver: Are you quite happy, dear? 

ConsTANce: Oh, quite. Don’t I look it? 

Mrs. Cutver: I’m bound to say you do. So far as I can 
judge by the look of you I should say you haven’t a 
trouble in the world. 

ConsTANCE: You’d be wrong. My cook has given notice 
and she makes the best meringues I’ve ever eaten. 


Mrs. Cutver: I like John. 


ConsTANce: So do I. He has al: the solid qualities that make 
a man a good husband, an agreeable temper, a sense of 
humour and an entire indifference to petty extravagance. 

Mrs. Cutver: How right you are, darling, to realise that 
those are the solid qualities. 

CoNnSTANCE: It’s not the seven deadly virtues that make a 
man a good husband, but the three hundred pleasing 
amiabilities. 

Mrs. Curver: Of course one has to compromise in life. 
One has to make the best of things. One mustn’t 
expect too much from people. If one wants to be happy 
in one’s Own way one must let others be happy in 
theirs. If one can’t get this, that and the other the wise 
thing is to make up one’s mind to do without it. The 
great thing is not to let vanity warp one’s reasonable 
point of view. 


ConsraNcg: Mother, mother, pull yourself together. 
Mrs. Cutver: Everybody’s so clever nowadays. They see 
everything but the obvious. I’ve discovered that I only 


have to say it quite simply in order to be thought a most 
original and amusing old lady. 
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ConsTANCE: Spare me, darling. 

Mrs. Cutver: [Affectionately.] If at any time anything went 
wrong with you, you would tell your mother, wouldn’t 
you? 

Constance: Of course. 

Mrs. Cutver: I hate the thought that you might be unhappy 
and let a foolish pride prevent you from letting me 
console and advise you. 

Constance: [With feeling.] It wouldn’t, mother dear. 


Mrs. Cutver: I had rather an odd experience the other day. 
A little friend of mine came to see me and told me that 
her husband was neglecting her. I asked her why she 
told me and not her own mother. She said that her 
mother had never wanted her to marry and it would 
mortify her now to have to say that she had made a 
mistake. 

ConsTANCE: Oh, well, John never neglects me, mother. 

Mrs. Cutver: Of course I gave her a good talking to. She 
didn’t get much sympathy from me. 

ConsTANCE: [With a smile.) That was very unkind, wasn’t 
it? 

Mrs. Cutver: I have my own ideas about marriage. If a 
man neglects his wife it’s her own fault, and if he’s 
systematically unfaithful to her in nine cases out of ten 
she only has herself to blame. 

Constance: [Ringing the bell.) Systematically is a grim 
word. 

Mrs. Cutver: No sensible woman attaches importance to 
an occasional slip. Time and chance are responsible for 
that. 

Constance: And shall we say, masculine vanity? 


Mrs. Cutver: I told my little friend that if her husband was 
unfaithful to her it was because he found other women 
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more attractive. Why should she be angry with him for 
that? Her business was to be more attractive than they. 


CoNnsrANCE: You are not what they call a feminist, mother, 
ate your 

Mrs. CuLver: After all, what is fidelity? 

Constance: Mother, do you mind if I open the window? 

Mrs, Cutver: It is open. 

ConsTraNcE: In that case do you mind if I shut it? I feel that 


when a woman of your age asks such a question I should 
make some sort of symbolic gesture. 


Mrs. Cutver: Don’t be ridiculous. Of course I believe in 
fidelity for women. I suppose no one has ever questioned 
the desirability of that. But men are different. Women 
should remember that they have their homes and their 
name and position and their family, and they should learn 
to close their eyes when it’s possible they may see 
something they are not meant to. 


[Tbe BUTLER comes in. 
Bentiey: Did you ring, Madame 


ConsraNcE: Yes. I am expecting Mr. Bernard Kersal. 
I’m not at home to anybody else. 


BENTLEY: Very good, madam. 
ConsTANcE: Is Mr. Middleton in? 
Bentley: Yes, madam. He’s in the consulting-room. 
CONSTANCE: Very well. 
[The Burier goes ont. 
Mrs, Curver: Is that a polite way of telling me that I had 
better take myself off? 


Consrance: Of course not. On the contrary I particularly 
want you to stay. 


Mars. Cutver: Who is this mysterious gentleman? 
Constance: Mother. Bernard. 
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Mrs. Cutver: That says nothing to me at all. Not Saint 
Bernard, darling? 

ConsTaNce: Pull yourself together, my pet. You must 
remember Bernard Kersal. He proposed to me. 


Mrs. Curtver: Oh, my dear, you cannot expect me to 
remember the names of all the young men who proposed 
to you. 

ConsTANCE: Yes, but he proposed more than any of the 
others. 

Mrs. Cutver: Why? 

ConsTANCE: I suppose because I refused him. I can’t think 
of any other reason. 

Mrs. Curver: He made no impression on me. 

Constance: I don’t suppose he tried to. 

Mrs. Cutver: What did he look like? 

CoNnSsTANCE: He was tall. 

Mrs. Cutver: They were all tall. 

ConsTANCE: He had brown hair and brown eyes. 

Mrs. Cutver: They all had brown hair and brown eyes. 

CONSTANCE: He danced divinely. 

Mrs. Curver: They all danced divinely. 

ConsTANCE: I very nearly married him, you know. 

Mrs. Cutver: Why didn’t you? 

ConsTraNce: I think he was a trifle too much inclined to lie 
down on the floor and let me walk over him. 

Mrs. Cutver: In short he had no sense of humour. 

ConsTaNcE: I was quite certain that he loved me, and I was 
never absolutely sure that John did. 

Mas. Cutver: Well, you’re sure now, dear, aren’t you? 

CoNnsTANCE: Oh, yes. John adores me. 

Mrs. Cutver: And what’s this young man coming for 
to-day? 
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CoNnsTANCE: He’s not such a very young man any more. He 
was twenty-nine then and so he must be nearly forty-five 
now. 

Mrs. Cutver: He isn’t still in love with your 

ConsTANcE: I shouldn’t think so. Do you think it possible 
after fifteen years? It’s surely very unlikely. Don’t look 
at me like that, mother. I don’t like it. 

Mrs. Cutver: Don’t talk stuff and nonsense to me, child. 
Of course you know if he’s in love with you or not. 

ConsTANCE: But I haven’t seen him since I married John. 
You see he lives in Japan. He’s a merchant or something 
in Kobe. He was here during the war on leave. But that 
was when I was so dreadfully ill and I didn’t see him. 

Mrs. Cutver: Ohl Why’s he here now then? Have you 
been corresponding with him? 

Consrance: Ne. One can’t write letters to any one one 
never sees for fifteen years. He always sends me flowers 
on my birthday. 

Mrs. Cutver: That’s rather sweet of him. 

Constance: And the other day I had a letter from him 
saying he was in England and would like to see me. So 
T asked him to come to-day. 

Mrs. Cutver: I wondered why you were so smart. 

ConsTANcE: Of course he may be terribly changed. Men go 
off so dreadfully, don’t they? He may be bald and fat 
now. 

Mrs. Cutver: He may be married. 

ConstaANCE: Oh, if he were I don’t think he’d want to come 
and see me, would he? 

Mrs. Cutver: I see you’re under the impression that he’s 
still in love with you. 

CONSTANCE: Oh, I’m not. 

Mrs. Cutver: Then why are you so nervous? 
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CoNnsTANCE: It’s only natural that I shouldn’t want him to 
think me old and haggard. He adored me, mother. I 
suppose he still thinks of me as I was then. It wouldn’t 
be very nice if his face fell about a yard and a half when 
he came into the room. 


Mrs. Cutver: I think I’d much better leave you to face the 
ordeal alone. 


ConsTANCE: Oh, no, mother, you must stay. I particularly 
want you. You see, he may be awful and I may wish I’d 
never seen him again. It'll be so much easier if you’re 
here. I may not want to be alone with him at all. 

Mrs. Cutver: Oh. 


ConsraNnce: [With a twinkle in ber eye.] On the other hand I 
may. 

Mrs. Curver: It seems to me you’re putting me in a slightly 
embarrassing situation. 

ConsTANcE: Now listen. If I think he’s awful we’ll just talk 
about the weather and the crops for a few minutes and 
then we'll have an ominous pause and stare at him. 
That always makes a man feel a perfect fool and the 
moment a man feels a fool he gets up and goes. 

Mrs. Cutver: Sometimes they don’t know how to, poor 
dears, and the earth will never open and swallow them 
up. 

ConsTANce: On the other hand if I think he looks rather 
nice I shall just take out my handkerchief and carelessly 
place it on the piano. 

Mars. Cutver: Why 

ConsTANCcE: Darling, in order that you may rise to your 
aged feet and say, well, you really must be running 
along. 

Mrs. Cutver: Yes, I know that, but why should you care- 
lessly place your handkerchief on the piano? 
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CONSTANCE: Because J am a creature of impulse. I shall have 
an impulse to place my handkerchief on the piano. 

Mrs. Cutver: Oh, very well. But I always mistrust 
impulses. 

[BENTLEY enters and announces BERNARD Kersa. He 
4s @ tall good-looking man, sunburned and of healthy 
appearance. He is evidently very fit and he carries his 
forty-five years well. 

BEentTiey: Mr. Kersal. 


ConsTANCE: How do you do? Do you remember my 
mother? 


BERNARD: [Shaking hands with her.) Vm sure she doesn’t 
remember me. 


[Constance fakes a small handkerchief out of her bag. 


Mrs. Cutver: That is the soft answer that turneth away 
wrath. 


ConsTANCE: It’s rather late for tea, isn’t it? Would you like 
a drink? 

[As she says this she goes towards the bell and places ber 
handkerchief on the piano. 

BERNARD: No, thanks. I’ve just this moment had one. 

ConsTANCE: To brace you for seeing me? 

BERNARD: I was nervous. 

ConsTANCE: Have I changed as much as you expected? 

BERNARD: Oh, that’s not what I was nervous about. 

Mrs. Curver: Is it really fifteen years since you saw 
Constance? 

BERNARD: Yes. I didn’t see her when I was last in England. 
When I got demobbed I had to go out to Japan again and 
get my business together. I haven’t had a chance to come 
home before. 

[ConsTANcE das been giving her mother significant looks, 
but her mother does not notice them. CONSTANCE takes 
i 
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a second handkerchief out of her bag and when the 
opportunity arises places it neatly on the piano beside 
the first one. 

Mrs. Cutver: And are you home for long? 

BERNARD: A year. 

Mrs. Cutver: Have you brought your wife with you? 

BrRNARD: I’m not married. 

Mrs. Cutver: Oh, Constance said you were married to a 
Japanese lady. 

ConsraNcE: Nonsense, mother. I never said anything of the 
sort. 

Mrs. Cutver: Oh, perhaps I was thinking of Julia Linton. 
She married an Egyptian pasha. I believe she’s very 
happy. At all events he hasn’t killed her yet. 

BERNARD: How is your husband? 

ConsTANCE: He’s very well. I dare say he’ll be in presently. 

BERNARD: Haven’t you got a little sister? I suppose she’s 
out now? 

Mrs. CuLver: He means Martha. She’s come out and gone 
in again. 

ConsraNCE: She was not so very much younger than me, 
you know. She’s thirty-two now. 

[Mrs. CuLver has taken no notice of the handkerchiefs 
and in desperation CONSTANCE fakes a third from ber 
bag and places it beside the other two. 

Mrs. Cutver: Do you like the East, Mr. Kersal? 

BERNARD: Once has a pretty good time there, you know. 

[Now Mrs. CuLver catches sight of the three bandker- 
chiefs and starts. 

Mrs. Cutver: I wonder what the time is. 

Constance; It’s late, mother. Are you dining out to-night? 
I suppose you want to have a lie-down before you dress 
for dinner. 
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Mrs. Cutver: IJ hope I shall see you again, Mr. Kersal. 
BERNARD: Thank you very much. 


[ConsTANCE accompanies ber to the door. 

Mrs. Cutver: Good-bye, darling. [In a whisper.] I couldn’t 
remember if the handkerchiefs meant go or stay. 

ConsTANCE: You had only to use your eyes. You can see at 
a glance that he is the kind of man one would naturally 
want to have a heart-to-heart talk with after fifteen 
years. 

Mrs. Cutver: You only confused me by putting more and 
more handkerchiefs on the piano. 

ConsTANCE: For goodness’ sake go, mother. [A/oud.] 
Good-bye, my sweet. I’m sorry you’ve got to run away 
sO soon. 

Mrs. Cutver: Good-bye. 

[She goes out and CONSTANCE comes back into the room. 

Constance: Did you think it very rude of us to whisper? 
Mother has a passion for secrets. 

BERNARD: Of course not. 


ConsraNce: Now let’s sit down and make ourselves 
comfortable. Let me look at you. You haven’t changed 
much. You’re a little thinner and perhaps a little more 
lined. Men are so lucky, if they have any character they 
grow better-looking as they grow older. Do you know 
I’m thirty-six now? 

BERNARD: What does that matter? 

ConsTANCg: Shall I tell you something? When you wrote 
and suggested coming here I was delighted at the thought 
of seeing you again and wrote at once making a date. 
And then I was panic-stricken. I would have given 
almost anything not to have sent that letter. And all 
to-day I’ve had such a horrible feeling at the pit of my 


stomach. Didn’t you see my knees wobble when you 
came into the room? 
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BERNARD: In God’s name, why? 

ConsrANce: Oh, my dear, I think you must bea little stupid. 
I should be a perfect fool if I didn’t know that when I was 
a girl I was very pretty. It’s rather a pang when you are 
forced to the conclusion that you’re not quite so pretty as 
you were. People don’t tell one. One tries to hide it 
from oneself. Anyhow I thought I’d rather know the 
worst. That’s one of the reasons I asked you to come. 

BERNARD: Whatever I thought you can hardly imagine that 
I should be deliberately rude. 

ConsTANCE: Of course not. But I watched your face. I was 
afraid I’d see there: By God, how she’s gone off. 

BERNARD: And did you? 

ConsTANCE: You were rather shy when you came in. You 
weren't thinking of me. 

BERNARD: It’s quite true, fifteen years ago you were a pretty 
girl. Now you’re lovely. You're ten times more 
beautiful than you were then. 

CONSTANCE: It’s nice of you to say so. 

BERNARD: Don’t you believe it? 

ConsTANCE: I think you do. And I confess that’s sufficiently 
gratifying. Now tell me, why aren’t you married? It’s 
time you did, you know, or it'll be too late. You'll have 
a very lonely old age if you don’t. 

BERNARD: I never wanted to marry anyone but you. 

ConsTANCE: Oh, come, you’re not going to tell me that 
you’ve never been in love since you were in love with 
me? 

BERNARD: No, I’ve been in love half a dozen times, but 
when it came to the point I found I still loved you best. 

Constance: I like you for saying that. I shouldn’t have 
believed it if you’d said you’d never loved anybody else 
and I should have been vexed with you for thinking me 
such a fool as to believe it. 
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BERNARD: You see, it was you I loved in the others. One 
because she had hair like yours and another because her 
smile reminded me of your smile. 

ConsSTANCE: I hate to think that I’ve made you unhappy. 


BERNARD: But you haven’t. I’ve had a very good time; I’ve 
enjoyed my work; I’ve made a bit of money and I’ve had 
a lot of fun. I don’t blame you for having married John 
instead of me. 

ConsTANCcE: Do you remember John? 

BERNARD: Of course I do. He was a very nice fellow. I 
dare say he’s made you a better husband than I should 
have. I’ve had my ups and downs. I’m very irritable 
sometimes. John’s been able to give you everything you 
wanted. You were much safer with him. By the way, I 
suppose I can still call you Constance. 

Constance: Of course. Why not? Do you know, I think 
you have a very nice nature, Bernard. 

BERNARD: Are you happy with John? 

Constance: Oh, very. I don’t say that he has never given 
me a moment’s uneasiness. He did once, but I took hold 
of myself and saw that I mustn’t be silly. I’m very glad I 
did. I think I can quite honestly say that ours has been a 

. very happy and successful marriage. 


BERNARD: I’m awfully glad to hear that. Do you think it’s 
cheek to ask if John loves you? 

Consrance: I’m sure he loves me. 

BERNARD: And do you love him? 

Constance: Very much. 

BERNARD: May I make you a short speech? 

ConsTAnce: If I may interrupt at suitable moments. 


BERNARD: 1 hope you’re going to let me see a great deal of 
you during this year I’ve got at home. 


CoNSTANCE: I want to see a great deal of you. 
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BERNARD: There’s just one thing I want to get off my chest 
and then I needn’t refer to it again. I am just as madly in 
love with you as I was when J asked you to marry me 
fifteen years ago. I think I shall remain in love with you 
all my life. I’m too old a dog to learn new tricks. But I 
wart you to know that you needn’t have the smallest fear 
that I shall make a nuisance of myself. I should think it 
an awfully caddish thing to try to come between you and 
John. I suppose we all want to be happy, but I don’t 
believe the best way of being that is to try to upset other 
people’s happiness. 

ConsTANCE: That’s not such a very long speech after all 
At a public dinner they would hardly even call it a few 
remarks. 


Bernarp: All I ask for is your friendship and if in return } 
care to give you my love I don’t see that it’s any one’s 
business but my own. 

Constance: I don’t think it is. I think I can be a very good 
friend, Bernard. 

[Tbe door opens and JOHN comes in. 

Joun: Oh, I’m sorry. I didn’t know you were engaged. 

ConsTANCE: I’m not. Come in. This is Bernard Kersal. 

Joun: How do you do? 

BERNARD: I’m afraid you don’t remember me. 

Jorm: If you ask me point-blank I think it’s safer to confess 
I don’t. 

Constance: Don’t be so silly, John. He used to come to 
mother’s. 

Joun: Before we were married, d’you mean? 

ConsraNce: Yes. You spent several week-ends with us 
together. 

Jorn: My dear, that was fifteen years ago. I’m awfully 
sorry not to remember you, but I’m delighted to see you 
now. 
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ConsTANcE: He’s just come back from Japan. 

Joun: Oh, ‘well, I hope we shall see you again. I’m just 
going along to the club to have a rubber before dinner, 
darling. [To BERNARD.] Why don’t you dine here with 
Constance? I’ve got an acute appendix and she’ll be all 
alone, poor darling. 


BERNARD: Oh, that’s awfully kind of you. 

CONSTANCE: It would bea friendly act. Are you free? 
BERNARD: Always to do a friendly act. 

ConsTaNceE: Very well. I shall expect you at eight-fifteen. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT 


THE SECOND ACT 


The Scene is the same. 

AA Fortnight has passed. 

MarTHA is walking costume and a hat is looking at an illustrated 
paper. 


BENTLEY comes in. 


BENTLEY: Mr. Kersal is here, Miss. 

Marrna: Oh! Ask him if he won’t come up. 

BenrLey: Very good, Miss. [He goes out and in a moment 
comes in again to announce BERNARD, and then goes.) Mr. 
Kersal. 

MarTHa: Constance is dressing. She won’t be very long. 

BERNARD: Oh, I see. Well, there’s no violent hurry. 

Marrua: You’re taking her to Ranelagh, aren’t your 

BERNARD: That was the idea. I know some of the fellows 
who are playing to-day. 

Marrna: Are you having a good time in London? 

BERNARD: Marvellous. When a man’s lived in the East as 


long as I have, he’s apt to feel rather out of it when 
he comes home. But Constance and John have been 


ripping to me. 
MartuHa: Do you like Johnp 
BEernarp: Yes. He’s been awfully kind. 
Marrna: Do you know, I remember you quite well. 
BERNARD: Oh, you can’t. You were a kid when I used to 
come down and stay with your mother. 
124 
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Marrua: I was sixteen. Do you imagine I wasn’t thrilled to 
the marrow by Constance’s young men? 

BERNARD: There were a good many of them. I should have 
thought your marrow got callous, 

MarrnHa: But you were one of the serious ones. I always 
thought you terribly romantic. 

BERNARD: I was terribly romantic. I think it’s becoming in 
the young. 

MartTHA: I don’t think it’s unbecoming in the not quite as 
young. 

BERNARD: Don’t think I’m romantic now. I make a 
considerable income and I’m putting on weight. The 
price of silk has ousted love’s young dream in my manly 
bosom. 

MarTHA: You’re an unconscionable liar. 

BERNARD: To which I can only retort that you’re excessively 
rude. 

MARTHA: You were madly in love with Constance in those 
days, weren’t you? 

BERNARD: You know, it’s so long ago I forget. 

Marra: I advised her to marry you rather than John. 

BERNARD: Why? 


MarrTHa: Well, for one thing you lived in Japan. I would 
have married any one who would take me there. 


BERNARD: I live there still. 
Marrua: Oh, I don’t want to marry you. 
BERNARD: I couldn’t help suspecting that. 


Marrna: I could never really quite understand what she 
saw in John, 


BERNARD: I suppose she loved him. 


Marrua: I wonder if she ever regrets that she married John 
rather than you. 
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BERNARD: Well, don’t. She’s perfectly satisfied with John 
and wouldn’t change him for anything in the world. 

MarTHA: It’s exasperating, isn’t it? 

BERNARD: I don’t think so. It must make it much more 
comfortable for a husband and wife to be content with 
one another. 

MarrHa: You're in love with her still, aren’t you? 

BERNARD: Not a bit. 

MartHa: Upon my soul, you’ve got a nerve. Why, you 
donkey, you’re giving it away all the time. Do you 
know what you look like when she’s in the room? 
Have you any idea how your eyes change when they rest 
on her? When you speak her name it sounds as though 
you were kissing it. 

BERNARD: I thought you were an odious child when you 
were sixteen, Martha, and now that you’re thirty-two I 
think you’re a horrible woman. 

Marrna: I’m not really. But I’m very fond of Constance 
and I’m inclined to be rather fond of you. 

BERNARD: Don’t you think you could show your attach- 
ment by minding your own business? 

MarrHa: Why does it make you angry because I’ve told 
you that no one can see you with Constance for five 
minutes without knowing that you adore her? 


BERNARD: My dear, I’m here for one year. I want to be 
happy. I don’t want to give trouble or cause trouble. I 
value my friendship with Constance and I hate the idea 
that anything should interfere with it. 

Marrua: Hasn’t it occurred to you that she may want more 
than your friendship? 

BerNnarp: No, it has not. 

Marrua: You need not jump down my throat. 

Bernarp: Constance is perfectly happy with her husband. 
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You must think me a damned swine if you think I’m 
going to butt in and try to smash up a perfectly wonder- 
ful union. 
MarrTHa: But, you poor fool, don’t you know that John has 
been notoriously unfaithful to Constance for ages? 
BERNARD: I don’t believe it. 


MarTHa: Ask any one you like. Mother knows it. Barbara 
Fawcett knows it. Every one knows it but Constance. 
BERNARD: That certainly isn’t true. Mrs. Durham told me 
when I met her at dinner two or three days ago that John 
and Constance were the most devoted couple she’d ever 
known. 

MarTHa: Did Marie-Louise tell you that? 

BERNARD: She did. 


[MARTHA begins to laugh. She can hardly restrain herself. 
MarrHa: The nerve. Marie-Louise. Oh, my poor Bernard. 
Marie-Louise is John’s mistress. 
BERNARD: Marie-Louise is Constance’s greatest friend. 
MarTHA: Yes. 


BERNARD: If this is a pack of lies I swear Pll damned well 
wring your neck, 


Martua: All right. 
BERNARD: That was a silly thing to say. I’m sorry. 


Marrua: Oh, I don’t mind. I like a man to be violent. I 
think you’re just the sort of man Constance needs. 


BERNARD: What the devil do you mean by that? 


MarTHA: it can’t go on. Constance is being made perfectly 
ridiculous. Her position is monstrous. I thought she 
ought to be told and as every one else seemed to shirk the 
job I was prepared to do it myself. My mother was so 
disagreeable about it, I’ve had to promise not to say a 
word. 
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BERNARD: You're not under the delusion that I’m going to 
tell her? 

MartHa: No, I don’t really think it would come very well 
from you. But things can’t go on. She’s bound to find 
out. All I want you to doisto .. . well, stand by. 

BERNARD: But Marie-Louise has got a husband. What 
about him? 

Marra: His only ambition in life is to make a million. 
He’s the sort of a fool who thinks a woman loves him 
just because he loves her. Marie-Louise can turn him 
round her little finger. 

BERNARD: Has Constance never suspected? 

MarrtHa: Never. You’ve only got to look at her. Really, 
her self-confidence sometimes is positively maddening. 

BERNARD: I wonder if it wouldn’t be better that she never 
did find out. She’s so happy. She’s entirely care- 
free. You’ve only got to look at that open brow and 
those frank, trustful eyes. 

Marrua: I thought you loved her. 

BERNARD: Enough to want her happiness above all things. 


MartTHa: You are forty-five, aren’t your I forgot that for a 
moment. 
BERNARD: Dear Martha. You have such an attractive way 
of putting things. 
[ConsTANCE’s voice on the stairs is heard calling: 
BENTLEY, BENTLEY. 
Marra: Oh, there’s Constance. I can’t imagine where 
mother is. I think I’ll go into the brown room and write 
a letter. 
[BERNARD fakes no notice of what she says nor does be 
make any movement when she goes out. A moment 
later CONSTANCE comes in. 


ConsTANCE: Have I kept you waiting? 
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BERNARD: It doesn’t matter. 

ConsTANCE: Hulloa! What’s up? 

BERNARD: With me? Nothing. Why? 

ConsTANCcE: You look all funny. Why are your eyes 
suddenly opaque? 

BERNARD: I didn’t know they were. 

ConsTANCE: Are you trying to hide something from me? 

BERNARD: Of course not. 

CoNnSTANCE: Have you had bad news from Japan? 

BERNARD: No. Far from it. Silk is booming. 


CoNsTANCE: Then you’re going to tell me that you’ve just 
got engaged to a village maiden. 


BERNARD: No, I’m not. 

CoNnSTANCE: I hate people who keep secrets from me. 

BERNARD: I have no secrets from you. 

ConsraNnce: Do you think I don’t know your face by now? 

BERNARD: You'll make me vain. I would never have 
ventured to think that you took the trouble to look 
twice at my ugly face. 

Constance: [With sudden suspicion.] Wasn't Martha here 
when you came? She hasn’t gone, has she? 

Bernarp: She’s waiting for her mother. She’s gone into 
another room to write letters. 

Constance: Did you see her? 

BERNARD: [Trying to be very casual.] Yes. We had a little 
chat about the weather. 

ConsraNce: [Immediately grasping what bas bappened.| Oh—— 
Don’t you think we ought to be starting? 

BERNARD: There’s plenty of time. It’s no good getting 
there too early. 

Constance: Then I’ll take off my hat. 


Bernarp: And it’s jolly here, isn’t it? I love your room. 
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Constance: Do you think it’s a success? I did it myself. 
Barbara Fawcett wants me to go into the decorating 
business. She’s in it, you know, and she’s making quite 
a lot of money. 

BERNARD: [Syiling to hide his anxiety in asking the question.] 
Aren’t you happy at home? 

ConsTANCE: [Breezs/y.] I don’t think it necessarily means 
one’s unhappy at home because one wants an occupation. 
One may very easily grow tired of going to parties all the 
time. But as a matter of fact I refused Barbara’s offer. 

BERNARD: [Insisting.] You are happy, aren’t you? 

CONSTANCE: Very. 

BERNARD: You’ve made me very happy during this last 
fortnight. I feel as though I’d never been away. You’ve 
been awfully kind to me. 

ConsraANceE: I’m very glad you think so. I don’t know that 
I’ve done anything very much for you. 

BERNARD: Yes, you have. You’ve let me see you. 

Consrance: I let the policeman at the corner do that, you 
know. 

BERNARD: You mustn’t think that because I take care only 
to talk to you of quite casual things I don’t still love you 
with all my heart. 

CONSTANCE: [Ouite coolly.} We agreed when first you came 
back that your feelings were entirely your business. 

Bernarp: Do you mind my loving you? 

CONSTANCE: Oughtn’t we all to love one another? 

BERNARD: Don’t tease me. 

Consrance: My dear, I can’t help being pleased and 
flattered and rather touched. It is rather wonderful that 
any one should care for me... . 

BerNarp: [lsterrupting.| So much? 

ConsraNncE: After so many years. 
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BERNARD: If any one had asked me fifteen years ago if I 
could love you more than I loved you then I should have 
said it was impossible. I love you ten times more than 1] 
ever loved you before. 

CONSTANCE: [Going on with ber own speech.) But I don’t in the 
least want you to make love to me now. 


BERNARD: I know. I’m not going to. I know you far too 
well. 


ConsTANCE: [Amused and a trifle taken aback.] I don’t quite 
know what you’ve been doing for the last five minutes. 

BERNARD: I was merely stating a few plain facts. 

ConsTANCE: Oh, I beg your pardon. I thought it was 
something quite different. I’m afraid you might mistake 
my meaning if I said I’m quite curious to see how you do 
make love. 

BERNARD: [Good-humouredly.) I have a notion that you’re 
laughing at me. 

Constance: In the hope of teaching you to laugh at 
yourself. 

BERNARD: I’ve been very good during the last fortnight, 
haven’t IP 

Constance: Yes, I kept on saying to myself: I wonder if a 
pat of butter really would melt in his mouth. 

BERNARD: Well, for just a minute I’m going to let myself go. 

ConstaNcE: I wouldn’t if I were you. 

BERNARD: Yes, but you’re not. I want to tell you just once 
that I worship the ground you tread on. There’s never 
been any one in the world for me but you. 

CoNSTANCE: Oh, nonsense. There have been half a dozen. 
We are seven. 

BeRNARD: They were all you. I love you with all my heart. 
I admire you more than any woman I’ve ever met. I 
respect you. I’m an awful fool when it comes to the 
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point. I don’t know how to say all I’ve got in my heart 
without feeling like a perfect ass. Ilove you. I want you 
to know that if ever you’re in trouble I should look 
upon it as the greatest possible happiness to be allowed 
to help you. 

ConsTANCE: That’s very kind of you. I don’t see why I 
should be in any trouble. 

BERNARD: Always and in all circumstances you can count 
on me absolutely. I will do anything in the world for 
you. If ever you want me you have only to give me a 
sign. I should be proud and happy to give my life for 
you. 

ConsTANCE: It’s sweet of you to say so. 

BERNARD: Don’t you believe itr 

ConstaNce: [With a charming smile.| Yes. 

BERNARD: I should like to think that it meant—oh, not very 
much, but just a little to you. 

ConstANce: [Almost shaken.| It means a great deal. I thank 
you. 

BERNARD: Now we won’t say anything more about it. 

ConsTANCE: [Recovering her accustomed coolness.) But why did 
you think it necessary to say all this just now? 

BERNARD: I wanted to get it off my chest. 

Constance: Oh, really. 

BERNARD: You’re not angry with me? 

ConstTANCE: Oh, Bernard, I’m not that kind of a fool at all. 
. .. It’s a pity that Martha doesn’t marry. 

BERNARD: Don’t think that I’m going to marry her. 

Constance: I don’t. I merely thought that a husband would 
be a pleasant and useful occupation for her. She’s quite a 
nice girl, you know. A liar, of course, but otherwise all 
right. 

BERNARD:. Oh? 
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CONSTANCE: Yes, a terrible liar, even for a woman... . 
Shall we start now? It’s no good getting there when the 
polo is over. 

BERNARD: All right. Let’s start. 

ConsTANCE: I'll put my hat on again. By the way, you 
haven’t had a taxi waiting all this time, have you? 

BERNARD: No, I’ve got a car. I thought Id like to drive 
you down myself. 

CONSTANCE: Open or shut? 

BERNARD: Open. . 


ConsTANCE: Oh, my dear, then I must get another hat. A 
broad brim like this is such a bore in an open car. 


BERNARD: Oh, I am sorry. 


ConsTANCE: It doesn’t matter a bit. I shall only be a minute. 
And why on earth shouldn’t one be comfortable if one 
canp 


[Se goes ont. In a moment BENTLEY shows in MARIE- 
LoulIsE. 
Marie-Louise: Oh, how do you do. [To Benriey.] Will 
you tell Mr. Middleton at once? 
BENTLEY: Yes, madam. 
[Ext BENTLEY, 
Marie-Loutse: [Rather flustered.} I particularly wanted to 
see John for a minute and there are patients waiting to 
see him, so I asked Bentley if he couldn’t come here. 
BERNARD: I’ll take myself off. 
Marie-Louise: I’m awfully sorry, but it’s rather urgent. 
John hates to be disturbed like this. 
BERNARD: I'll go into the next room. 
Mariz-Louise: Are you waiting for Constance? 
BERNARD: Yes, I’m taking her to Ranelagh. She’s changing 
her hat. 
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Marie-Loursz: 1 see. Bentley told me she was upstairs. 
Good-bye. I shall only be a minute. [BERNARD goes into 
the adjoining room just as JOHN comes in.| Oh, John, I’m 
sorry to drag you away from your patients. 

Joxuw: There’s nothing urgent. They can wait for a few 
minutes. [BERNARD has closed the door behind him, and 
Joun’s tone changes. They speak now in a low voice and 


guickly.| 1s anything the matter? 

Marie-Louise: Mortimer. 

Joun: What about Mortimer? 

Marie-Louise: I’m convinced he suspects. 

Joun: Why? 

Marie-Loutse: He was so funny last night. He came into 
my room to say good-night to me. He sat on my bed. 
He was chatting nicely and he was asking what I’d been 
doing with myself all the evening. ... 

Joxn: Presumably you didn’t tell him. 

Marye-Loutsz: No, I said I’d been dining here. And 
suddenly he got up and just said good-night and went 
out. His voice was so strange that I couldn’t help looking 
at him. He was as red as a turkey cock. 


Jou: Is that all? 


Mariz-Loutse: He never came in to say good-morning to 
me before he went to the City. 


Joum: He may have been in a hurry. 
Marie-Louise: He’s never in too much of a hurry for that. 
Jorn: I think you’re making a mountain of a mole heap. 


Mariz-LouisE: Don’t be stupid, John. Can’t you see I’m as 
nervous as a cat? 


Joun: I can. But I’m trying to persuade you there’s 
nothing to be nervous about. 


MariE-LouiszE: What fools men are. They never will see 
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that it’s the small things that matter. I tell you I’m 
frightened out of my wits. 

Joun: You know there’s a devil of a distance between 
suspicion and proof. 

Marte-LoutsE: Oh, I don’t think he could prove anything. 
But he can make himself awfully unpleasant. Supposing 
he put ideas in Constance’s head? 

Jorn: She’d never believe him. 

Marie-Louise: If the worst came to worst I could manage 
Mortimer. He’s awfully in love with me. That always 
gives one such an advantage over a man. 

Jouw: Of course you can twist Mortimer round your little 
finger. 

Mariz-LoutszE: I should die of shame if Constance knew. 
After all, she’s my greatest friend and I’m absolutely 
devoted to her. 

JoxHN: Constance is a peach. Of course I don’t believe 
there’s anything in this at all, but if there were, I’d be in 
favour of making a clean breast of it to Constance. 

Marie-Louise: Never! 

Jorn: I expect she’d kick up a row. Any woman would. 
But she’d do anything in the world to help us out. 

Marie-Louise: A lot you know about women. She’d help 
you out, I dare say. But she’d stamp on me with both 
feet. That’s only human nature. 


Joun: Not Constance’s. 
Marie-Louise: Upon my word, it’s lucky I’m fairly sure of 


you, John, or the way you talk of Constance would really 
make me jealous. 


Joun: Thank God you can smile. You’re getting your 
nerve back. 


Marie-LouisE: It’s been a comfort to talk it over. It 
doesn’t seem so bad now. 
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Jorn: I’m sure you’ve got nothing to be frightened about. 

Marie-Lourse: I dare say it was only my fancy. It was a 
stupid risk to take all the same. 

Joun: Perhaps. Why did you look so devilish pretty? 

Marie-Louise: Oughtn’t you to be getting back to your 
wretched patients? 

Jorn: I suppose so. Will you stop and see Constance? 

Marie-Loutsz: I may as well. It would look rather odd if I 
went away without saying how d’you do to her. 

Joun: [Gosng.] Pllleave you then. And don’t worry. 

Marie-Louise: I won’t. I dare say it was only a guilty 
conscience, [ll go and have my hair washed. 

[As Joun és about to go, MARTHA comes in followed by 
BERNARD. 

Marta: [With an almost exaggerated cordiality.| I had no 
idea you were here, Marie-Louise. 

Marie-Louise: It’s not very important. 

MarrTHA: I was just writing letters, waiting for mother, and 
Bernard’s only just told me. 

Marie-Louise: I wanted to see John about something. 

MartuHa: I hope you haven’t got anything the matter with 
you, darling. 

Marre-Loutsz: No. Mortimer’s been looking rather run- 
down lately and I want John to persuade him to take a 
holiday. : 

MarrHa; Oh, I should have thought he’d be more likely to 
take a physician’s advice than a surgeon’s in a thing like 
that. 

Marik-Loutse;: He’s got a tremendous belief in John, you 
know. 

Marra: In which I’m sure he’s justified. John is so very 
reliable. 
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Jorn: What can I do for you, Martha? If you’d like me to 
cut out an appendix or a few tonsils I shall be happy to 
oblige you. 

MartHa: My dear John, you’ve only left me the barest 
necessities of existence as it is. I don’t think I could 
manage with anything less than I have. 

Joxun: My dear, as long as a woman has a leg to stand on she 
need not despair of exciting her surgeon’s sympathy and 
interest. 

[CoNSTANCE comes in with Mrs, CULVER. 

Marie-Louise: [Kzssing her.] Darling. 

Constance: How is your knee, still slipping? 

Marie-Louise: It always gives me more or less trouble, you 
know. 

ConsTANCcE: Yes, of course. I think you’re very patient. In 
your place I should be furious with John. Of course I 
would never dream of consulting him if I had anything 
the matter with me. 

Mrs. Cutver: I’m sorry I’ve been so long, Martha. Have 
you been very impatient? 

Marrtua: No, I’ve been passing the time very pleasantly. 

Mrs. Cutver: For others, darling, or only for yourself? 

ConstTaNcE: I met mother on the stairs and she came up 
with me while I changed my hat. Bernard is taking me 
down to Ranelagh. 

Jouw: Oh, that'll be jolly. 

BERNARD: We shall be dreadfully late. 

ConsraNceE: Does it matter? 

BERNARD: No. 

[BENTLEY comes in with a card ona small save ana takes 
st to CONSTANCE. She looks at the card and hesitates. 

ConsTaNcE: How very odd. 

Jorn: What’s the matter, Constance? 
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ConsTANCcE: Nothing. [For an instant she reflects.) Is he 
downstairs? 


BENTLEY: Yes, madam. 
ConsTANCE: I don’t know why he should send up a card. 
Show him up. 

BENTLEY: Very good, madam. 

[Exit BENTLEY. 
Joxun: Who is it, Constance? 
CONSTANCE: Come and sit down, Marie-Louise. 
Marie-Louise: I must go and so must you. 
Consrance: There’s plenty of time. Do you like this hat? 
Marie-Louise: Yes. I think it’s sweet. 


CONSTANCE: What are you doing here, John? Haven’t you 
got any patients to-day? 


Joun: Yes, there are two or three waiting. I’m just going 
down. As a matter of fact I thought I deserved a cigarette. 
[He puts bis hand to bis hip pocket. Hang, I’ve mislaid my 
cigarette-case. You haven’t seen it about, Constance? 

ConSTANCE: No, I haven’t. 


Joun: I looked for it everywhere this morning. I can’t 
think where I left it. I must ring up the nursing-home 
and ask if I left it there. 


Constance: I hope you haven’t lost it. 


Joxn: Oh, no. I’m sure I haven’t. I’ve just put it some- 
where. 


[The door opens and BENTLEY announces the visitor. 
BzenTLeY: Mr. Mortimer Durham. 
Marie-Loutse: [Startled out of her wits.| Oh! 
ConsTANceE: [Osickly, setzing ber wrist.| Sit still, you fool. 
[Mortimer DurHaM comes in. He is a stoutish biggish man 


of about forty, with a red face and an irascible manner, At the 
moment be is a prey to violent emotion. BENTLEY goes out] 
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Hulloa, Mortimer. What are you doing in these parts at 
this hour? Why on earth did you send up a card? 
[He stops and looks around. 
Marie-Louise: What is the matter, Mortimer? 
Mortimer: [To Constance, with difficulty restraining bis 


fury.) I thought you might like to know that your 
husband is my wife’s lover. 

Marie-Louise: Morty! 

ConstaANCE: [Keeping a firm hand on MARYE-LOUISE and very 
coolly to MortIMER.] Oh? What makes you think that? 

Mortimer: [Taking a gold cigarette-case out of bis pocket.) Do 
you recognize this? I found it under my wife’s pillow 
last night. 

Constance: Oh, I am relieved. I couldn’t make out where 
I'd left it. [Taking it from him.| Thank you so much. 

Morimer: [Angrily.] It’s not yours. 

Consrancg: Indeed it is. I was sitting on Marie-Louise’s 
bed and I must have slipped it under the pillow without 
thinking. 

Mortimer: It has John’s initials on it. 

ConsTance: I know. It was presented to him by a grateful 
patient and I thought it much too nice for him, so I just 
took it. 

Mortimer: What sort of fool do you take me for, Constance? 

CoNSTANCE: My dear Morty, why should I say it was my 
Cigarette-case if it wasn’t? 

Mortimer: They had dinner together. 

ConsTANCE: My poor Morty, I know that. You were going 
to a City banquet or something, and Marie-Louise rang 
up and asked if she might come and take pot-luck with us. 

MortimzEr: Do you mean to say she dined here? 

ConsTANCE: Isn’t that what she told you? 

MorrTIMER: Yes. 
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ConsTANCE: It’s quite easy to prove. If you won’t take my 
word for it we can ring for the butler, and you can ask 
him yourself. . . . Ring the bell, John, will you? 


Mortimer: [Uneasily.] No, don’t do that. If you give me 
your word, of course I must take it. 


ConsTANCE: That’s very kind of you. I’m grateful to you 
for not exposing me to the humiliation of making my 
butler corroborate my statement. 


Mortimer: If Marie-Louise was dining here why were you 
sitting on her bed? 

ConsTANCE: John had to go out and do an operation, and 
Marie-Louise wanted to show me the things she’d got 
from Paris, so I walked round to your house. It was a 
lovely night. You remember that, don’t you? 


Mortimer: Damn it, I’ve got more important things to do 
than look at the night. 

ConsTANCE: We tried them all on and then we were rather 
tired, so Marie-Louise got into bed and I sat down and 
we talked. 

Mortimer: If you were tired why didn’t you go home and 
go to bed. 


ConstANce: John had promised to come round and fetch 
me. 


Mortimer: And did he? At what time did he come? 


Joun: I couldn’t manage it. The operation took much 
longer than I expected. It was one of those cases where 
when you once start cutting you really don’t know 
where to stop. You know the sort of thing, don’t you, 
Mortimer? 

Morrmer: No, I don’t. How the devil should IP 


ConsTrANCE: All that is neither here nor there. This is a 
terrible accusation you’ve made against John and Marie- 
Louise and I’m very much upset. But I will remain 
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perfectly calm till I've heard everything. Now let me 
have your proofs. 

Mortimer: My proofs? What d’you mean? The cigarette- 
case. When I found the cigarette-case I naturally put two 
and two together. 

Constance: [With ber eyes flashing.| I quite understand, but 
why did you make them five? 

Mortimer: [Emphatically, in order not to show that he is 
wavering.) It isn’t possible that I should have made a 
mistake. 

CONSTANCE: Even the richest of us may err. I remember 
when Mr. Pierpont Morgan died, he was found to own 
seven million dollars of worthless securities. 

Mortimer: [Uneasily.} You don’t know what a shock it 
was, Constance. I had the most implicit confidence in 
Marie-Louise. I was knocked endways. I’ve been 
brooding over it ever since till 1 was afraid I should go 
mad. 

Constance: And do you mean to say that you’ve come here 
and made a fearful scene just because you found my 
Cigarette-case in Marie-Louise’s room? I can’t believe it. 
You’re a man of the world and a business man. You’re 
extremely intelligent. Surely you have something to go 
upon. You must be holding something back. Don’t be 
afraid of hurting my feelings. You’ve said so much now 
that I must insist on your saying everything. I want the 
truth and the whole truth. 


[There is a pause. MORTIMER /ooks from Mantz- 
Louise, who is quietly weeping, to CONSTANCE, with 
the utmost bewilderment. 

Morrmer: I’m afraid I’ve made a damned fool of myself. 
Constance: I’m afraid you have. 


Mortimer: I’m awfully sorry, Constance. I beg your 
pardon. 
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Constance: Oh, don’t bother about me. You’ve exposed 
me to the most bitter humiliation. You’ve sown seeds of 
distrust between me and John which can never be .. . 

[She looks for a word. 

Mrs. Cutver: [Sapp/ying st.] Fertilized. 

ConsTANCE: [Ignoring it.) Uprooted. But I don’t matter. 
It’s Marie-Louise’s pardon you must beg. 

Mortimer: [Hambly.] Marie-Louise. 

Marre-Louisz: Don’t touch me. Don’t come near me. 

Mortimer: [To Constance, miserably.) You know what 
jealousy is. 

ConsTANcE: Certainly not. I think it’s a most ugly and 
despicable vice. 

Mortimer: [To Marre-Louise.] Marie-Louise, I’m sorry. 
Won’t you forgive me? 

Marze-Loutse: You’ve insulted me before all my friends. 
You know how devotedly I love Constance. You might 
have accused me of having an affair with anyone else— 
but not John. 

Constance: Not her greatest friend’s husband. The 
milkman or the dustman if you like, but not her greatest 
friend’s husband. 

Mortimer: I’ve been a perfect swine. I don’t know what 
came over me. I really wasn’t responsible for my 
actions. 

Marie-Louise: I’ve loved you all these years. No one has 
evet loved you as I’ve loved you. Oh, it’s cruel, cruel. 
Mortimer: Come away, darling. I can’t say here what I 

want to say. 

ManigE-Louise: No, no, no. 

Consrance: [Pxtting ber hand on bis arm, gently.| 1 think 
you’d better leave her here for a little while, Morty. I'll 
talk to her when you've gone. She’s naturally upset. A 
sensitive little thing like that. 
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Mortimer: We're dining with the Vancouvers at 8.15. 


ConsTANCE: For eighty-thirty. I promise Ill send her home 
in good time to dress. 

Mortimer: She'll give me another chance? 

CoNSTANCE: Yes, yes. 

Mortimer: I’d do anything in the world for her. [Con- 
STANCE puts ber fingers to ber lips and then points significantly 
to the pearl chain she is wearing. For a second MORTIMER does 
not understand, but as soon as her notion dawns on him he gives a 
pleased nod.) You're the cleverest woman in the world. 
[As be goes ont be stops and holds out bis band to Joun.] Will 
you shake hands with me, old man? I made a mistake and 
I’m man enough to acknowledge it. 

Joun: [Very cordially.| Not at all, old boy. I quite agree that 
it did look fishy, the cigarette-case. If I’d dreamt that 
Constance was going to leave an expensive thing like 
that lying about all over the place, I’m hanged if I'd have 
let her pinch it. 

Mortimer: You don’t know what a weight it is off my mind. 
I felt a hundred when I came here, and now I feel like a 
two-year-old. 

[He goes out. The moment the door is closed bebind bim 
there is a general change in every attitude. The 
tension disappears and there is a feeling of relsef. 

Joun: Constance, you’re a brick. I shall never forget this. 
Never, so long as I live. And by George, what presence 
of mind you showed. I went hot and cold all over, and 
you never batted an eye-lash. 


CoNSTANCE: By the way, here is your cigarette-case. You'd 
better have a ring made and hang it on your key-chain. 

Joxun: No, no. Keep it. I’m too old to take these risks. 

ConsraNnce: By the way, did anyone see you go into 
Morty’s house last night? 


-_ 
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* Joxun: No, we let ourselves in with Marie-Louise’s latch 
key. 

ConsTANcE: That’s all right then. If Mortimer asks the 
servants they can tell him nothing. I had to take that 
chance. 

Marie-Louise: [With a little gesture of ashamed dismay.| Oh, 
Constance, what must you think of me? 

Constance: I? Exactly the same as I thought before. I 
think you’re sweet, Marie-Louise. 

Mariz-LoutsE: You have every right to be angry with me. 

CoNnSTANCE: Perhaps, but not the inclination. . 

Marte-Loutse: Oh, it’s not true. I’ve treated you shame- 
fully. You’ve made me feel such a pig. And you had 
your chance to get back on me and you didn’t take it. 
I’m so ashamed. 

ConsTaNce: [.Amused.] Because you’ve been having an 
affair with John, or because you’ve been found out? 


Marie-Louise: Oh, Constance, don’t be heartless. Say 
anything you like, curse me, stamp on me, but don’t 
smile at me. I’m in a terrible position. 

ConsTANCE: And you want me to makea scene. I know and 
Isympathize. [Very ca/m/y.] But the fact is that Mortimer 
told me nothing I didn’t know before. 


Marig-Loutse: [Agbast.] Do you mean to say that you’ve 
known all along? 
Constance: All along, darling. I’ve been spending the last 
six months in a desperate effort to prevent my friends and 
* relations from telling me your ghastly secret. It’s been 
very difficult sometimes. Often mother’s profound under- 
standing of life, Martha’s passion for truth at any price, 
and Barbara’s silent sympathy, have almost worn me 
down. But until to-day the t’s were not definitely crossed 
nor the i’s distinctly dotted, and I was able to ignore the 


ee 
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facts that were staring at me—rather rudely, I must say— 
in the face. 

Marie-Louise: But why, why? It’s not human. Why 
didn’t you do anything? 

ConsTANCE: That, darling, is my affair. 

Marze-Loutse: [Thinking she understands.| Oh, I see. 


Constance: [Rather tartly.] No, you don’t. I have always 
been absolutely faithful to John. I have not winked at 
your intrigue in order to cover my own. 


Marie-Louise: [Beginning to be a little put out.) Y almost think 
you've been laughing at me up your sleeve all the time. 


CoNnsTANCE: [Good-humouredly.| Oh, my dear, you mustn’t be 
offended just because I’ve taken away from you the 
satisfaction of thinking that you have been deceiving me 
all these months. I should hate you to think me capable 
of an intentional meanness. 


Marie-Louise: My head’s going round and round. 


ConsTANCE: Such a pretty head, too. Why don’t you go 
and lie down? You want to look your best if you’re 
dining with the Vancouvers. 


Marie-Louise: I wonder where Mortimer is? 


ConsTANCE: You know that pearl necklace you showed me 
the other day and you said that Mortimer thought it cost 
a lot of money—well, he’s gone to Cartier’s to buy it for 
you. 

Marie-Louise: [Excited/y.] Oh, Constance, do you think he 
has? 

Constance: I think all men are born with the knowledge 
that when they have wounded a woman’s soul—and our 
souls are easily wounded—the only cure is a trifling, but 
expensive jewel. 

Mariz-Louise: Do you think he’ll have the sense to bring it 
home with him so that ] can wear it to-night? 
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ConsTANCE: Oh, my dear, don’t be such a fool as to accept it 
with alacrity. Remember that Mortimer has grievously 
insulted you, fe’s made the most shocking accusation 
that a man can make against his wife, he’s trampled on 
your love and now he’s destroyed your trust in him. 

Mariz-Louise: Oh, how right you are, Constance. 

ConsTANcE: Surely I need not tell you what to do. Refuse 
to speak to him, but never let him get a word of defence 
in edgeways. Cry enough to make him feel what a brute 
he is, but not enough to make your eyes swell. Say 
you'll leave him and run sobbing to the door, but take 
care to let him stop you before you open it. Repeat 
yourself. Say the same thing over and over again—it 
wears them down—and if he answers you take no notice, 
but just say it again. And at last when you’ve reduced 
him to desperation, when his head is aching as though it 
would split, when he’s sweating at every pore, when he’s 
harassed and miserable and haggard and broken—then 
consent as an unmerited favour, as a sign of your 
forgiving temper and the sweetness of your nature, to 
accept, no, don’t consent, deign to accept the pearl 
necklace for which the wretch has just paid ten thousand 
pounds. 

Marie-Louise: [With peculiar satisfaction.] Twelve, darling. 

Constance: And don’t thank him. That wouldn’t be 
playing the game. Let him thank yow for the favour you 
do him in allowing him to make you a paltry gift. Have 
you got your car here? 

Marire-Louisz: No, I was in such a state when I came I took 
a taxi. 

ConsTANcE: John, do take Marie-Louise down and put her 
in a taxi. 

Joun: All right. 

ManiE-Louisz: No, not John. I couldn’t. After all, I have 
some delicacy. 
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ConsTANceE: Oh, have you? Well, let Bernard go. 

BERNARD: I shall be pleased. 

ConsTANCE: [To BERNARD.] But come back, won’t your 

BERNARD: Certainly, 

Marie-Loutse: [Kissing CoNstANCE.] This has been a lesson 
to me, darling. I’m not a fool, Constance. I can learn. 

ConsTANCE: At least prudence, I hope. 

[MartE-Loulse goes out followed by BERNARD 
KERSAL. 

Jorn: How did you guess that Marie-Louise had said she 
was dining here? 

Constance: She’s too crafty a woman to invent a new lie 
when an old one will serve. 

Jouw: It would have been awkward if Mortimer had 
insisted on asking Bentley if it was true. 


ConsTANCE: I knew he wouldn’t dare. It’s only if a man’s a 
gentleman that he won’t hesitate to do an ungentlemanly 
thing. Mortimer is on the boundary line and it makes 
him careful. 

Marrtua: [Significantly.| Don’t you imagine your patients 
are growing a trifle restless, John? 

Jou: I like to keep them waiting. They grow more and 
more nervous as the minutes pass and when I recommend 
an operation that will cost them two hundred and fifty 
pounds they are too shaken to protest. 

Marrua: [Pursing ber lips.] I can’t imagine you’l! very much 
like to hear what I’m determined to say to Constance. 

Joum: It’s because I shrewedly suspect that you have some 
very unpleasant things to say about me that I am pre- 
pared reluctantly to neglect the call of duty and listen to 
you with my own ears. 


Constance: She’s been exercising miracles of restraint for 
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the last three months, John. I think she has a right to let 
herself go now. 

Joum: If she’s suffering from suppressed desires she’s come 
to the wrong establishment. She ought to go to a 
psycho-analyst. 

Martua: I’ve only got one thing to say, John, and I’m 
perfectly willing that you should hear it. [To Con- 
STANCE.] I don’t know what your reasons were for 
shielding that abominable woman. I can only sup- 
pose you wanted to avoid more scandal than was 
mecessary. . .. 

Mrs. Cutver: [Interrupting.| Before you go any further, my 
dear, you must let me put my word in. [To ConsrANCcE.] 
My dear child, I beg you not to decide anything in a 
hurry. We must all think things over. First of all you 
must listen to what John has to say for himself. 

MarrTHa: What can he have to say for himself? 

Constance: [Ironically.] What indeed? 

Joun: Not the right thing anyway. I’ve seen too much of 
married life... . 

Constance: [Interrupting, with a smile.) Let us be just. Other 
people’s rather than your own. 

Joun: [Going on.] To imagine that even the Archangel 
Gabriel could say the right thing. 

CONSTANCE: I’ve no reason, however, to suppose that the 
Archangel Gabriel could ever find himself in such a 
predicament. 

Joun: I’m for it and I’m prepared to take what’s coming 
to me. 

Constance: [To the world in general.|] No man could say 
handsomer than that. 

Joxm: I’m expecting you to make a scene, Constance. It’s 
your right and your privilege. I’m willing to bear it. 
Give me hell. I deserve it. Drag me up and down the 
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room by the hair of the head. Kick me in the face. 
Stamp on me. I'll grovel. Dll eat the dust. My name 
is mud. Mud. 

ConsTANCE: My poor John, what is there to make a scene 
about? 

Jonm: I know how badly I’ve treated you. I had a wife 
who was good, loving and faithful, devoted to my 
interests, a perfect mother and an excellent housekeeper. 
A woman ten times too good for me. If I’d had the 
smallest spark of decency I couldn’t have treated you 
like this. I haven’t a word to say for myself. 

Marrna: [Interrupting bim.| You’ve humiliated her to all 
her friends. 

Jorn: T’ve behaved neither like a gentleman nor a 
sportsman. 


Marra: Your conduct is inexcusable. 

Joun: I haven’t a leg to stand on. 

Marrua: Even if you didn’t love her, you might have 
treated her with respect. 


Joun: I’ve been as heartless as a crocodile and as un- 
scrupulous as a typhoid bacillus. 


CoNnSTANCE: Between you, of course, you’re leaving me very 
little to say. 

MarTHA: There 7s nothing to say. You’re quite right. This 
is the sort of occasion when it’s beneath a woman’s 
dignity to make a scene. It just shows how little John 
knows women to think that you could demean yourself 
to vulgar abuse. [To Joun.} I suppose you’ll have the 
decency to put no obstacie in the way of Constance’s 
getting her freedom. 

Mrs. CuLver: Oh, Constance, you’re not going to divorce 
hime 

Marrna: Mother, you’re so weak. How can she go on 
living with a man for whom she has no respect? What 

L 
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would her life be with this creature whom she can only 
mistrust and despise? Besides, you have to think of 
their child. How can Constance allow her daughter to 
be contaminated by the society of a person of this 
character? 

ConsTANCE: John has always been an excellent father. Let 
us give the devil his due. 

Mrs. Cutver: Don’t be too hard, darling. I can understand 
that at the moment you feel bitter, but it would be very 
sad if you let your bitterness warp your judgment. 

Constance: I don’t feel in the least bitter. I wish I looked 
as sweet as I feel. 

Mrs. CuLver: You can’t deceive a mother, my dear. I know 
the angry resentment that you feel. Under the unfor- 
tunate circumstances it’s only too natural. 

ConsTANce: When I look into my heart I can’t find a trace 
of resentment, except perhaps for John’s being so stupid 
as to let himself be found out. 

JoHN: Let me say this in justification for myself, Constance. 
I did my little best to prevent it. Angels could do no 
more. 

Constance: And angels presumably have not the pernicious 
habit of smoking straight-cut cigarettes. 

Joun: When you once get the taste for them, you prefer 
them to gippies. 

Mrs. Cutver: Don’t be cynical, darling. That is the worst 
way to ease an aching heart. Come to your mother’s 
arms, my dear, and let us have a good cry together. 
And then you’ll feel better. 

CONSTANCE: It’s sweet of you, mother, but honestly I 
couldn’t squeeze a tear out of my eyes if my life depended 
on it. 

Mrs. Cuiver: And don’t be too hard. Of course John is to 
blame. I admit that. He’s been very, very naughty. But 
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men are weak and women arte so unscrupulous. I’m sure 
he’s sorry for all the pain he’s caused you. 


MARTHA: What puzzles me is that you didn’t do something 
the moment you discovered that John was having an 
affair. 

ConsTancE: To tell you the truth, I thought it no business 
of mine. 


Martua: [Indignantly.] Aren’t you his wife? 
ConsTANCE: John and IJ are very lucky people. Our marriage 
has been ideal. 


MarrtHa: How can you say thatr 


ConSTANCE: For five years we adored each other. That’s 
much longer than most people do. Our honeymoon 
lasted five years and then we had a most extraordinary 
stroke of luck: we ceased to be in love with one another 
simultaneously. 


Joxn: I protest, Constance. I’ve never ceased to be abso- 
lutely devoted to you. 


Consrance: I never said you had, darling. I’m convinced 
of it. I’ve never ceased to be devoted to you. We've 
shared one another’s interests, we’ve loved to be to- 
gether, I’ve exulted in your success and you’ve trembled 
in my illness. We’ve laughed at the same jokes and 
sighed over the same worries. I don’t know any couple 
that’s been bound together by a more genuine affection. 
But honestly, for the last ten years have you been in 
love with me? 


Joxum: You can’t expect a man who’s been married for 
fifteen years. ... 

CONSTANCE: My dear, I’m not asking for excuses. I’m only 
asking for a plain answer. 


Joum: In the long run I enjoy your society much more than 
anybody else’s. There’s no one I like so much as you. 
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You’re the prettiest woman I’ve ever known and I shall 
say the same when you’re a hundred. 

CONSTANCE: But does your heart leap into your mouth when 
you hear my footstep on the stairs, and when I come 
into the room, is your first impulse to catch me in your 
manly arms? I haven’t noticed it. 

Joum: I don’t want to make a fool of myself. 

Constance: Then I think you’ve answered my question. 
You’re no more in love with me than I am with you. 

Jou: You never said a word of this before. 

ConsTraNCE: I think most married couples tell one another 
far too much. There are some things that two people 
may know very well, but which it’s much more tactful 
for them to pretend they don’t. 

Jorn: How did you find out? 

ConsTAnce: [ll tell you. One night as we were dancing 
together, all at once I noticed that we weren’t keeping 
such good step as we generally did. It was because my 
mind was wandering. I was thinking how it would suit 
me to do my hair like a woman who was dancing along- 
side of us. Then I looked at you and I saw you were 
thinking what pretty legs she’d got. I suddenly realized 
that you weren’t in love with me any more and at the 
same moment I realized that it was a relief, because I 
wasn’t in love with you. 

Joxm: I must say it never occurred to me for a moment. 

Constance: I know. A man thinks it quite natural that he 
should fall out of love with a woman, but it never strikes 
him for a moment that a woman can do anything so 
unnatural as to fall out of love with him. Don’t be upset 
at that, darling, that is one of the charming limitations 
of your sex. 

Marrtua: Do you mean mother and me to understand that 
since then John has been having one affair after another 
and you haven’t turned a hair? 
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ConsTANCE: Since this is the first time he’s been found out, 
let us give him the benefit of the doubt and hope that 
till now he has never strayed from the strict and narrow 
path. You’re not angry with me, John? 


Jou: No, darling, not angry. But I aa little taken aback. 
I think you’ve been making rather a damned fool of me. 
It never struck me that your feelings for me had changed 
so much. You can’t expect me to like it. 


ConsTANCE: Oh, come now, you must be reasonable. You 
surely wouldn’t wish me to have languished for all these 
years in a hopeless passion for you when you had nothing 
to give me in return but friendship and affection. Think 
what a bore it is to have someone in love with you whom 
you’re not in love with. 


Jorm: I can’t conceive of your ever being a bore, Constance. 


ConsTANCE: [Kissing her hand to him.] Don’t you realize that 
we must thank our lucky stars? We are the favoured of 
the gods. I shall never forget those five years of exquisite 
happiness you gave me when I loved you, and I shall 
never cease to be grateful to you, not because you loved 
me, but because you inspired me with love. Our love 
never degenerated into weariness. Because we ceased 
loving one another at the very same moment we never 
had to put up with quarrels and reproaches, recrimina- 
tions and all the other paraphernalia of a passion that 
has ceased on one side and is still alive and eager on the 
other. Our love was like a cross-word puzzle in which 
we both hit upon the last word at the same moment. 
That is why our lives since have been so happy; that 
is why ours is a perfect marriage. 

Marrua: Do you mean to say that it meant nothing to you 
when you found out that John was carrying on with 
Marie-Louise? 


CoNSTANCE: Human nature is very imperfect. I’m afraid I 
must admit that at the first moment I was vexed. But 
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only at the first moment. Then I reflected that it was 
most unreasonable to be angry with John for giving to 
another something that I had no use for. That would 
be too much like a dog in the manger. And then I was 
fond enough of John to be willing that he should be 
happy in his own way. And if he was going to indulge 
in an intrigue .. . isn’t that the proper phrase, John? 

Jorn: I have not yet made up my mind whether it really 
is an indulgence. 

ConsTaNnce: Then it was much better that the object of his 
affections should be so intimate a friend of mine that 
I could keep a maternal eye on him. 


Joxm: Really, Constance. 


CoNnSTANCE: Marie-Louise is very pretty so that my self- 
esteem was not offended, and so rich that it was certain 
John would have no reason to squander money on her 
to the inconvenience of myself. She’s not clever enough 
to acquire any ascendancy over him, and so long as | 
kept his heart I was quite willing that she should have 
his senses. If you wanted to deceive me, John, I couldn’t 
have chosen anyone with whom I would more willingly 
be deceived than Marie-Louise. 

Joun: I don’t gather that you have been very grossly 
deceived, darling. You have such penetration that when 
you look at me I feel as though I were shivering without 
a stitch of clothing on. 


Mas. Cutver: I don’t approve of your attitude, Constance. 
In my day when a young wife discovered that her 
husband had been deceiving her, she burst into a flood 
of tears and went to stay with her mother for three weeks, 
not returning to her husband till he had been brought 
to a proper state of abjection and repentance. 


Maarrna: Are we to undertsand, then, that you are not 
going to divorce John? 
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ConsTANCE: You know, I can never see why a woman 
should give up a comfortable home, a considerable part 
of her income and the advantage of having a man about 
to do all the tiresome and disagreeable things for her, 
because he has been unfaithful to her. She’s merely 
cutting off her nose to spite her face. 


MartTHa: I am at a loss for words. I cannot conceive how a 
woman of any spirit can sit down and allow her husband 
to make a perfect damned fool of her. 


CoNSTANCE: You’ve been very stupid, my poor John. In 
the ordinary affairs of life stupidity is much more tire- 
some than wickedness. You can mend the vicious, 


but what in Heaven’s name are you to do with the 
foolish? 


Joxun: I’ve been a fool, Constance. I know it, but I’m 


capable of learning by experience, so I can’t be a damned 
fool. 


ConsTaNce: You mean that in the future you'll be more 
careful to cover your tracks? 


Mrs. Cutver: Oh, no, Constance, he means that this has 
been a lesson to him, and that in the future you'll have 
no cause for complaint. 


CoNSTANCE: I’ve always been given to understand that men 
only abandon their vices when advancing years have 
made them a burden rather than a pleasure. John, I’m 
happy to say, is still in the flower of his age. I suppose 
you give yourself another fifteen years, John, don’t you? 

Jorn: Really, Constance, I don’t know what you mean. 
The things you say sometimes are positively embarrass- 
ing. 


ConsraNncE: I think at all events we may take it that Marie- 
Louise will have more than one successor. 


Jorn: Constance, I give you my word of honour. . « « 
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ConsTANceE: [Interrupting.| That is the only gift you can 
make for which I can find no use. You see, so long as 
I was able to pretend a blissful ignorance of your 
goings-on we could all be perfectly happy. You were 
enjoying yourself and I received a lot of sympathy as 
the outraged wife. But now I do see that the position 
is very difficult. You have put me in a position that is 
neither elegant nor dignified. 

Joun: I’m awfully sorry, Constance. 

MarTHA: You’re going to leave him? 

ConsTANCE: No, I’m not going to leave him. John, you 
remember that Barbara offered to take me into her 
business? I refused. Well, I’ve changed my mind and 
I’m going to accept. 

Joxun: But why? I don’t see your point. 

ConsTANCE: I’m not prepared any more to be entirely 
dependent upon you, John. 

Joum: But, my dear, everything I earn is at your disposal. 
It’s a pleasure for me to provide for your wants. Heaven 
knows, they’re not very great. 

ConsTaNcE: I know. Come, John, I’ve been very reason- 
able, haven’t IP Don’t try and thwart me when I want 
to do something on which I’ve set my heart. 

[There is an instant’s pause. 

Jou: I don’t understand. But if you put it like that, I 
haven’t a word to say. Of course, you must do exactly 
as you wish. 

CoNSTANCE: That’s a dear. Now go back to your patients 
or else I shall have to keep you as well as myself. 

Jonn: Will you give me a kiss? 

ConsraNce: Why not? 

Joum: [Kissing her.] It’s peace between us? 

CONSTANCE: Peace and good-will. [JoHN goes out.) He is 
rather sweet, isn’t he? 
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Mrs. Cutver: What have you got on your mind, Constance? 
Constance: I, mother? [Teasing Ler.] What do you suspect? 
Mrs. Curver: I don’t like the look of you. 


ConsTANCcE: I’m sorry for that. Most people find me far 
from plain. 

Mrs. Cutver: You’ve got some deviltry in mind, but for 
the life of me I can’t guess it. 


Marra: I can’t see what you expect to get out of working 
with Barbara. 


ConsTANCE: Between a thousand and fifteen hundred a year, 
I believe. 


Marrua: I wasn’t thinking of the money, and you know it. 
ConsTANcE: I’m tired of being the modern wife. 
MarrHa: What do you mean by the modern wife? 
ConsTANCE: A prostitute who doesn’t deliver the goods. 


Mrs. Cutver: My dear, what would your father say if he 
heard you say such things? 

ConsTANceE: Darling, need we conjecture the remarks of a 
gentleman who’s been dead for five and twenty years? 
Had he any gift for repartee? 

Mrs. Cutver: None whatever. He was good, but he was 
stupid. That is why the gods loved him and he died 
young. 

[BERNARD KeErRsAu opens the door and looks in. 

BERNARD: May I come inp 

Constance: Oh, there you are. I wondered what had 
become of you. 

BrerNarpD: When Marie-Louise saw my car at the door 
she asked me to drive her. I couldn’t very well 
refuse. 


Consrance: So you took her home. 
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BERNARD: No, she said she was in such a state she must 
have her hair washed. I drove her to a place in Bond 
Street. 

Consrance: And what did she say to you? 

BERNARD: She said, I don’t know what you must think 
of me. 

CoNSsTANCE: That is what most women say to a man when 
his opinion doesn’t matter two straws to them. And 
what did you answer? 

BERNARD: Well, I said, I prefer not to offer an opinion on 
a matter which is no business of mine. 

ConsTANCE: Dear Bernard, one of the things I like most in 
you is that you always remain so perfectly in character. 
If the heavens fell you would still remain the perfect 
English gentleman. 

BERNARD: I thought it the most tactful thing to say. 

ConsTANCE: Well, mother, I won’t detain you any longer. 
I know that you and Martha have a thousand things 
to do. 

Mrs. Cutver: I’m glad you reminded me. Come, Martha. 
Good-bye, darling. Good-bye, Mr. Kersal. 

BERNARD: Good-bye. 

ConsTANCE: [To MartHA.] Good-bye, dear. Thank you for 
all your sympathy. You’ve been a great help in my 
hour of need. 

Marra: I don’t understand and it’s no good saying I do. 

CONSTANCE: Bless you. [Mrs. CuLver and MARTHA go ont. 
BERNARD closes the door after them.| Shall we be very 
late? 

BERNARD: So late that it doesn’t matter if we’re a little later. 
I have something important to say to you. 

ConsTaNce: [Teasing bim a hitle.] Important to me or 
important to you? 
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BERNARD: I can’t tell you how distressed I was at that 
terrible scene. 

CoNnsTANCE: Oh, didn’t you think it had its lighter moments? 

BERNARD: It’s only this afternoon I learned the truth, and 
then I never imagined for a moment that you knew it, 
too. I can’t tell you how brave I think it of you to have 
borne all this torture with a smiling face. If I admired 
you before, I admire you ten times more now. 

ConsTANCE: You’re very sweet, Bernard. 

BERNARD: My heart bleeds when I think of what you’ve 
gone through. 

ConsTANCE: It’s not a very good plan to take other people’s 
misfortunes too much to heart. 

BERNARD: Hardly an hour ago I told you that if ever you 
wanted me I was only too anxious to do anything in 
the world for you. I little thought then that the time 
would come so soon. There’s no reason now why I 
shouldn’t tell you of the love that consumes me. Oh, 
Constance, come to me. You know that if things were 
as I thought they were between you and John nothing 
would have induced me to say a word. But now he has 
no longer any claims on you. He doesn’t love you. Why 
should you go on wasting your life with a man who 
is capable of exposing you to all this humiliation? You 
know how long and tenderly I’ve loved you. You can 
trust yourself to me. Ill give my whole life to making 
you forget the anguish you’ve endured. Will you marry 
me, Constance? 

ConsTANCE: My dear, John may have behaved very badly, 
but he’s still my husband. 

BERNARD: Only in name. You’ve done everything in your 
power to save a scandal and now if you ask him to let 
himself be divorced he’s bound to consent. 


ConsTaNceE: Do you really think John has behaved so very 
badly to me? 
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Bernarp: [Astonished.] You don’t mean to say that you 
have any doubts in your mind about his relationship 
with Marie-Louise? 

ConSTANCE: None. 

BERNARD: Then what in God’s name do you meanp 


ConsTANcE: My dear Bernard, have you ever considered 
what marriage is among well-to-do people? In the 
working classes a woman cooks her husband’s dinner, 
washes for him and darns his socks. She looks after the 
children and makes their clothes. She gives good value 
for the money she costs. But what is a wife in our class? 
Her house is managed by servants, nurses look after 
her children, if she has resigned herself to having any, 
and as soon as they are old enough she packs them off 
to school. Let us face it, she is no more than the mistress 
of a man of whose desire she has taken advantage to 
insist on a legal ceremony that will prevent him from 
discarding her when his desire has ceased. 

BERNARD: She’s also his companion and his helpmate. 


ConsTAaNcE: My dear, any sensible man would sooner play 
bridge at his club than with his wife, and he’d always 
rather play golf with a man than with a woman. A paid 
secretary is a far better helpmate than a loving spouse. 
When all is said and done, the modern wife is nothing 
but a parasite. 

Bernarp: I don’t agree with you. 


CONSTANCE: You see, my poor friend, you are in love and 
your judgment is confused. 


BERNARD: I don’t understand what you mean. 


ConsTANCcE: John gives me board and lodging, money for 
my clothes and my amusements, a car to drive in and a 
certain position in the world. He’s bound to do all that 
because fifteen years ago he was madly in love with me, 
and he undertook it; though, if you’d asked him, he 
would certainly have acknowledged that nothing is so 
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fleeting as that particular form of madness called love. 
It was either very generous of him or very imprudent. 
Don’t you think it would be rather shabby of me to 
take advantage now of his generosity or his want of 
foresight? 


BERNARD: In what way? 


ConsTANCE: He paid a very high price for something that 
he couldn’t get cheaper. He no longer wants that. Why 
should I resent it? 1 know as well as anybody else that 
desire is fleeting. It comes and goes and no man can 
understand why. The only thing that’s certain is that 
when it’s gone it’s gone forever. So long as John con- 
tinues to provide for me what right have I to complain 
that he is unfaithful to me? He bought a toy, and if he 
no longer wants to play with it, why should he? He 
paid for it. 


BERNARD: That might be all right if a man had only to think 
about himself. What about the woman? 


ConsTANCE: I don’t think you need waste too much sym- 
pathy on her. Like ninety-nine girls out of a hundred, 
when I married I looked upon it as the only easy, 
honourable and lucrative calling open to me. When the 
average woman who has been married for fifteen years 
discovers her husband’s infidelity it is not her heart that 
is wounded but her vanity. If she had any sense, she 
would regard it merely as one of the necessary incon- 
veniences of an otherwise pleasant profession. 


BERNARD: Then the long and short of it is that you don’t 
love me. 


ConsTANCcE: You think that my principles are all moon- 
shine? 
BrRNarp: I don’t think they would have much influence if 


you were as crazy about me as I am about you. Do 
you still love John? 
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ConsTANCE: I’m very fond of him, he makes me laugh, and 
we get on together like a house on fire, but ’'m not 
in love with him. 

BERNARD: And is that enough for you? Isn’t the future 
sometimes a trifle desolate? Don’t you want love? 

[A pause. She gives him a long reflective look. 


Constance: [Charmingly.| If I did I should come to you for 
it, Bernard. 

BERNARD: Constance, what do you mean? Is it possible that 
you could ever care for me? Oh, my darling, I worship 
the ground you tread on. 

[He seizes ber in his arms and kisses ber passionately. 

ConsTANCE: [Refeasing herse/f.} Oh, my dear, don’t be so 
sudden. I should despise myself entirely if I were un- 
faithful to John so long as I am entirely dependent on 
him. 

BERNARD: But if you love mer 

ConsrancE: I never said I did. But even if I did, so long as 
John provides me with all the necessities of existence I 
wouldn’t be unfaithful. It all comes down to the 
economic situation. He has bought my fidelity and I 
should be worse than a harlot if I took the price he paid 
and did not deliver the goods. 

BERNARD: Do you mean to say there’s no hope for me at 
all? 

ConsTANCE: The only hope before you at the moment is 
to start for Ranelagh before the game is over. 

Bzrnarp: Do you still want to gor 

ConsTANCcE: Yes. 

BERNARD: Very well. [With a burst of passion.) I love you. 

ConsTANCE: Then go down and start up the car, put a spot 
of oil in the radiator or something, and Pll join you in 
a minute. I want to telephone. 
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BERNARD: Very well. 
[He goes ont. CONSTANCE takes up the telephone. 
ConsTANCE: Mayfair 2646... Barbara? It’s Constance. 
That offer you made me a fortnight ago—is it still open? 
Well, I want to accept it... No, no, nothing has 
happened. John is very well. He’s always sweet, you 
know. It’s only that I want to earn my own living. 
When can I start? The sooner the better. 


END OF THE SECOND ACT 


THE THIRD ACT 


The scene is still the same. .A year has passed. It is afternoon. 


CONSTANCE ts seated at a desk writing letters. The BUTLER 
shows in BARBARA Fawcett atd MARTHA. 


Bentiey: Mrs. Fawcett and Miss Culver. 
ConsraNnce: Oh! Sit down, I’m just finishing a note. 
BARBARA: We met on the doorstep. 


Marrna: I thought I’d just look round and see if there was 
anything I could do to help you before you start. 


CoNnsTANCE: That’s very nice of you, Martha. I really don’t 
think there is. I’m packed and ready, and for once I 
don’t believe I’ve forgotten one of the things I shan’t 
want. 


Barbara: I felt I must run in to say good-bye to you. 


ConsTANCE: Now, my dear, you mustn’t neglect your work 
the moment my back is turned. 


BARBARA: Well, it’s partly the work that’s brought me. An 
order has just come in for a new house and they want 
an Italian room. 


Constance: I don’t like that look in your beady eye, 
Barbara. 


Barsara: Well, it struck me that as you’re going to Italy 
you might go round the shops and buy any nice pieces 
that you can find. 


ConsTANCE: Perish the thought. I’ve worked like a dog 

for a year and last night at six o’clock I downed tools. 

I stripped off my grimy overalls, wrung the sweat from 
164 
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my honest brow and scrubbed my horny hands. You 
said I could take six weeks’ holiday. 


BARBARA: I admit that you’ve thoroughly earned it. 
ConsraNce: When I closed the shop-door behind me, I 


ceased to be a British working-man and resumed the 
position of a perfect English lady. 

Marrua: I never saw you in such spirits. 

CoNSTANCE: Something accomplished, something done. But 
what I was coming to was this: for the next six weeks 
I refuse to give a moment’s thought to bath-rooms or 
wall-papers, kitchen sinks, scullery floors, curtains, 
cushions and refrigerators. 

BARBARA: I wasn’t asking you to. I only wanted you to get 
some of that painted Italian furniture and a few mirrors. 

Consrance: No, I’ve worked hard and I’ve enjoyed my 
work, and now I’m going to enjoy a perfect holiday. 

BarBARA: Oh, well, have it your own way. 

MarrTHA: Constance dear, I think there’s something you 
ought to know. 

ConsTANCE: I should have thought you had discovered by 
now that I generally know the things I ought to know. 

MarTHA: You'll never guess whom I saw in Bond Street 
this morning. 

CONSTANCE: Yes, I shall. Marie-Louise. 

MartHa: Ohl 

ConsTANCE: I’m sorry to disappoint you, darling. She rang 
me up an hour ago. 

MarTHa: But I thought she wasn’t coming back for another 
month. She was going to stay away a year. 

ConsraNnce: She arrived last night and I’m expecting her 
every minute. 

MartHa: Here? 
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ConsTANCE: Yes. She said she simply must run in and se 
me before I left. 

Marra: I wonder what she wants. 

CoNSTANCE: Perhaps to pass the time of day. I think it’ 
rather sweet of her, considering how bysy she must b 
on getting back after so long. 

BarsAra: She’s been all over the place, hasn’t sher 

CONSTANCE: Yes, she’s been in Malaya; Mortimer has inter 
ests there, you know, and in China, and now they’v 
just come from India. 

Marrua: I often wondered if it was at your suggestion tha 
they set off on that long tour immediately after tha 
unfortunate scene. 


CONSTANCE: Which, you must confess, no one enjoyed more 
than you, darling. 

BARBARA: It was certainly the most sensible thing they 
could do. 

MartHa: Of course you know your own business best, 
darling, but don’t you think it’s a little unfortunate that 
you should be going away for six weeks just as she 
comes backp 

ConsTANCE: We working-women have to take our holidays 
when we can. 


BarBARA: Surely John has had his lesson. He’s not going 
to make a fool of himself a second time. 


Marra: Do you think he has really got over his infatuation, 
Constance? 


Consrance: I don’t know at all. But here he is, you’d better 
ask him. 


[As she says these words, JOHN enters. 
Joxn: Ask him what? 


Marrua: [Not at aff at a loss.) I was just wondering what 
you’d do with yourself during Constance’s absence. 
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Jou: I’ve got a lot of work, you know, and I shall go 
to the club a good deal. 

MarrTuHa: It seems a pity that you weren’t able to arrange 
things so that you and Constance should take your 
holidays together. 

Barsara: Don’t blame me for that. I was quite willing to 
make my arrangements to suit Constance. 

ConsTANCE: You see, I wanted to go to Italy and the only 
places John likes on the Continent are those in which 
it’s only by an effort of the imagination that you can 
tell you’re not in England. 

MarrHa: What about Helen? 


ConsTANCE: We’ve taken a house at Henley for August. 
John can play golf and go on the river, and I shall be 
able to come up to town every day to look after the 
business. 

Barpara: Well, dear, I'll leave you. I hope you'll have a 
wonderful holiday. You’ve deserved it. Do you know, 
I think I’m a very clever woman, John, to have 
persuaded Constance to work. She’s been absolutely 
invaluable to me. 

Joum: I never liked the idea and I’m not going to say I did. 

BARBARA: Haven’t you forgiven me yet? 

Jou: She insisted on it and I had to make the best of a 
bad job. 

Barsara: Good-bye. 

Constance: [Kisssing ber.] Good-bye, dear. Take care of 
yourself. 

Marrua: I'll come with you, Barbara. Mother said she’d 
look in for a minute to say good-bye to you. 


ConsTANceE: Oh, all right. Good-bye. 


[Sde Aisses the two and accompanies them to the door. 
They go ont. 
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Joun: I say, Constance, I thought you had to go now 
because Barbara couldn’t possibly get away. 


ConsTaNncE: Did I say that? 
Joun: Certainly. 
ConsTANCE: Ohl! 


Joum: If I'd dreamt that you could just as easily take your 
holiday when I take mine .. . 

ConsTANCE: [Interrupting.| Don’t you think it’s a mistake 
for husbands and wives to take their holidays together? 
The only reason one takes a holiday is for rest and 
change and recreation. Do you think a man really gets 
that when he goes away with his wife? 


Joum: It depends on the wife. 


ConsTANCE: I know nothing more depressing than the sight 
of all those couples in a hotel dining-room, one little 
couple to one little table, sitting opposite to one another 
without a word to say. 


Joun: Oh, nonsense. You often see couples who are very 
jolly and cheerful. 


ConsTANCE: Yes, I know, but look closely at the lady’s 
wedding-ring and you'll see that it rests uneasily on the 
hand it adorns. 


Joun: We always get on like a house on fire and when I 
slipped a wedding-ring on your finger a bishop super- 
vised the process. You’re not going to tell me that I 
bore you. 


Constance: On the contrary, you tickle me to death. It’s 
that unhappy modesty of mine: I was afraid that you 
could have too much of my society. I thought it would 
refresh you if I left you to your own devices for a few 
weeks. 

Joun: If you go on pulling my leg so persistently I shall 
be permanently deformed. 
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ConsTANCE: Anyhow, it’s too late now. My bags are packed, 
my farewells made, and nothing bores people so much 
as to see you to-morrow when they’ve made up their 
minds to get on without you for a month. 


Joun: H’m. Eyewash. . . . Look here, Constance, there’s 
something I want to say to you. 

ConsTANCE: Yes? 

Jorn: Do you know that Marie-Louise has come back? 

ConsTANCE: Yes. She said she’d try and look in to say how 
do you do before I started. It’ll be nice to see her again 
after so long. 

Jorn: I want you to do something for me, Constance. 

ConsTaNcE: What is it? 

Joun: Well, you’ve been a perfect brick to me, and hang 
it all, I can’t take advantage of your good nature. I must 
do the square thing. 

Constance: I’m afraid I don’t quite understand. 

Jorm: I haven’t seen Marie-Louise since that day when 
Mortimer came here and made such a fool of himself. 
She’s been away for nearly a year and taking all things 
into consideration I think it would be a mistake to 
resume the relations that we were on then. 

ConsTANCE: What makes you think she wishes to? 


Jornn: The fact that she rang you up the moment she 
arrived looks ominous to me. 

CONSTANCE: Ominous? You know some women can’t see 
a telephone without taking the receiver off and then, 
when the operator says, Number, please, they have 
to say something. I dare say ours was the first that 
occurred to Marie-Louise. 

Joum: It’s no good blinking the fact that Marie-Louise was 
madly in love with me. 


ConsTANCE: Well, we can neither of us blame her for that. 
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Jor: I don’t want to be unkind, but after all, circumstances 
have forced a break upon us and I think we had better 
look upon it as permanent. 

ConsTANCE: Of course you must please yourself. 

Jorn: I’m not thinking of myself, Constance. I’m thinking 
partly of course of Marie-Louise’s good, but, I confess, 
chiefly of you. I could never look you in the face again 
if everything between Marie-Louise and me were not 
definitely finished. 

ConsraNcE: I should hate you to lose so harmless and 
inexpensive a pleasure. 

Joun: Of course it’ll be painful, but if one’s made up one’s 
mind to do a thing I think it’s much better to do it 
quickly. 

ConsTraNCE: I think you’re quite right. Ill tell you what 
I’ll do, as soon as Marie-Louise comes ]’ll make an 
excuse and leave you alone with her. 

Joun: That wasn’t exactly my idea. 

ConsTANce: Oh? 

Joum: It’s the kind of thing that a woman can do so much 
better than a man. It struck me that it would come 
better from you than from me. 

ConsraNce: Oh, did it? 

Jorm: It’s a little awkward for me, but it would be quite 
easy for you to say—well, you know the sort of thing, 
that you have your self-respect to think of, and to cut 
a long story short, she must either give me up or you’ll 
raise hell. 

ConsTANCE: But you know what a soft heart I have. If she 
bursts into tears and says she can’t live without you I 
shall feel so sorry for her that I shall say, Well, damn 
it all, keep him. 

Jorn: You wouldn’t do me a dirty trick like that, Constance. 
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ConsrANcE: You know that your happiness is my chief 
interest in life. 

Joun: [After a moment’s besitation.| Constance, I will be 
perfectly frank with you. I’m fed up with Marie-Louise. 

ConsTrANCE: Darling, why didn’t you say that at once? 

Jon: Be a sport, Constance. You know that’s not the 
kind of thing one can say to a woman. 

CoNnSsTANCE: I admit it’s not the kind of thing she’s apt to 
take very well. 


Joun: Women are funny. When they’re tired of you they 
tell you so without a moment’s hesitation and if you 
don’t like it you can lump it. But if you’re tired of them 
you’re a brute and a beast and boiling oil’s too good 
for you. 


ConsTANCE: Very well, leave it to me. Ill do it. 


Joun: You’re a perfect brick. But you'll let her down 
gently, won’t your I wouldn’t hurt her feelings for the 
world. She’s a nice little thing, Constance. 


CoNSTANCE: Sweet. 
Jorn: And it’s hard luck on her. 
ConsTANCE: Rotten. 
Jouw: Make her understand that I’m more sinned against 
than sinning. I don’t want her to think too badly of me. 
ConsTance: Of course not. 
Joxm: But be quite sure it’s definite. 
CoNSTANCE: Leave it to me. 
Joun: You're a ripper, Constance. By George, no man 
could want a better wife. 
[Tae Burier introduces MArrE-LoulseE. 
Burier: Mrs. Durham. 
[The two women embrace warmly. 
Marte-Louise: Darling, how perfectly divine to see you 
again. It’s too, too wonderful. 
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ConsTANCE: My dear, how well you’re looking. Are those 
the new pearls? 


Marie-Louise: Aren’t they sweet? But Mortimer bought 
me the most heavenly emeralds when we were in India. 
Oh, John, how are you? 

Joxun: Oh, I’m all right, thanks. 

Marie-Louise: Aren’t you a little fatter than when I saw 
you last? 

Jorm: Certainly not. 

Makzre-Loutsz: I’ve lost pounds. [To Consrancz.] I’m so 
glad I caught you. I should have been so disappointed 
to miss you. [Io Jonn.] Where are you going? 

Jorn: Nowhere. Constance is going alone. 

Marie-Louise: Is she? How perfectly divine. I suppose you 
can’t get away. Are you making pots of money? 

Jorn: I get along. Will you forgive me if I leave you? IP’ve 
got to be off. 

Marte-Loutse: Of course. You’re always busy, aren’t you? 

Joun: Good-bye. 

Marie-Louise: I hope we shall see something of you while 
Constance is away. 

Joun: Thank you very much. 

Marie-Louise: Mortimer’s golf has improved. He’d love 
to play with you. 

Joum: Oh, yes, I should love it. 

(He goes ont. 

Marze-Loutsz: I did so hope to find you alone. Constance, 
I’ve got heaps and heaps to tell you. Isn’t it tactful of 
John to leave us? First of all I want to tell you how 
splendidly everything has turned out. You know you 
were quite right. I’m so glad I took your advice and 
made Mortimer take me away for a year. 


ConsTaNce: Mortimer is no fool. 
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Marre-Loutsz: Oh, no, for a man he’s really quite clever. I 
gave him hell, you know, for ever having suspected me, 
and at last he was just eating out of my hand. But I 
could see he wasn’t quite sure of me. You know what 
men are—when they once get an idea in their heads it’s 
dreadfully difficult for them to get it out again. But the 
journey was an inspiration; I was absolutely angelic all 
the time, and he made a lot of money, so everything in 
the garden was rosy. 

CONSTANCE: I’m very glad. 

Marie-LoulszE: I owe it all to you, Constance. I made 
Mortimer buy you a perfectly divine star sapphire in 
Ceylon. I told him he owed you some sort of reparation 
for the insult he’d put upon you. It cost a hundred and 
twenty pounds, darling, and we’re taking it to Cartier’s 
to have it set. 

ConsTaNce: How thrilling. 

Marie-Louise: You mustn’t think I’m ungrateful. Now 
listen, Constance, I want to tell you at once that you 
needn’t distress yourself about me and John. 

Consrance: I never did. 


Marre-Loutsz: I know I behaved like a little beast, but I 
never thought you’d find out. If I had, well, you know 
me well enough to be positive that nothing would have 
induced me to have anything to do with him. 


CoNnsTANCE: You’re very kind. 


Marre-Louisz: I want you to do something for me, 
Constance. Will you? 


ConsTANceE: I’m always eager to oblige a friend. 


Mariz-Louise: Well, you know what John is. Of course 
he’s a dear and all that kind of thing, but the thing’s over 
and it’s best that he should realize it at once. 


CONSTANCE: Over? 
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Consrance: I should respect you more if you were an 
honest prostitute. She at least does what she does to 
earn her bread and butter. You take everything from 
your husband and give him nothing that he pays for. 
You are no better than a vulgar cheat. 

MariE-LoutsE: [Surprised and really hurt.| Constance, how 
can you say such things to me? I think it’s terribly 
unkind of you. I thought you liked me. 

ConstANcE: I do. I think you a liar, a humbug and a para- 
site, but I like you. 

MartE-Loutse: You can’t if you think such dreadful things 
about me. 

ConsranceE: I do. You’re good-tempered and generous and 
sometimes amusing. I even have a certain affection 
for you. 

Marie-Louise: [Swiling.] I don’t believe you mean a word 
you say. You know how devoted I am to you. 

ConsTANCE: I take people as they are and I dare say that in 
another twenty years you’ll be the pink of propriety. 

Marie-Louise: Darling, I knew you didn’t mean it, but you 
will have your little joke. 

ConsTANCE: Now run along, darling, and I’ll break the news 
to John. 

MariE-LouiszE: Well, good-bye, and be gentle with him. 
There is no reason why we shouldn’t spare him as much 
as possible. [Se turns to go and at the door—stops.| Of 
course I’ve often wondered why with your looks you 
don’t have more success than you do. I know now. 

Consrance: Tell me. 

Marie-Louise: You see—you’re a humourist and that 
always puts men off. [Se goes oxt. In a moment the door 
is cautiously opened and JovIn puts bis bead in.) 

Jonm: Has she gone? 

Consrance; Come in. A fine night and all’s well. 
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Jorn: [Entering.] I heard the door bang. You broke it 
to her? 

Constance: I broke it. 

Joun: Was she awfully upset? 

ConsTANCE: Of course it was a shock, but she kept a stiff 
upper lip. 

Jouw: Did she cry? 

ConsTANCE: No. Not exactly. To tell you the truth I think 
she was stunned by the blow. But of course when she 
gets home and realises the full extent of her loss, she’ll 
cty like anything. 

Joun: I hate to see a woman cry. 

CoNnsTANCE: It is painful, isn’t it? But of course 1t’s a relief 
to the nerves. 


Joun: I think you’re rather cool about it, Constance. I am 
not feeling any too comfortable. I shouldn’t like her 
to think I’d treated her badly. 


ConsTANCE: I think she quite understands that you’re doing 
it for my sake. She knows that you have still a very 
great regard for her. 

Joun: But you made it quite definite, didn’t you? 

CoNnsTANCE: Oh, quite. 

Jorn: Im really very much obliged to you, Constance. 

Consrance: Not at all. 

Joun: At all events I’m glad to think that you’ll be able 
to set out on your holiday with a perfectly easy mind. 


By the way, do you want any money? I'll write you a 
cheque at once. 


ConsTANCE: Oh, no, thank you. I’ve got plenty. I’ve earned 
fourteen hundred pounds during this year that I’ve been 
working. 


Joun: Have you, by Jovel That’s a very considerable sum, 
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ConsTANce: I’m taking two hundred of it for my holiday. 
I’ve spent two hundred on my clothes and on odds and 
ends and the remaining thousand I’ve paid into your 
account this morning for my board and lodging during 
the last twelve months. 

Joun: Nonsense, darling. I won’t hear of such a thing. I 
don’t want you to pay for your board and lodging. 

ConsTANCeE: I insist. 


Jorn: Don’t you love me any more? 


ConsTANCE: What has that to do with it? Oh, you think a 
woman can only love a man if he keeps her. Isn’t that 
rating your powers of fascination too modestly? What 
about your charm and good humour? 

Jorn: Don’t be absurd, Constance. I can perfectly well 
afford to support you in your proper station. To offer 
me a thousand pounds for your board and lodging is 
almost insulting. 

Constance: Don’t you think it’s the kind of insult you 
could bring yourself to swallow? One can do a lot of 
amusing things with a thousand pounds. 

Jor: I wouldn’t dream of taking it. I never liked the idea 
of your going into business. I thought you had quite 
enough to do looking after the house and so forth. 

ConsrANcE: Have you been less comfortable since I began 
working? 

Joun: No, I can’t say I have. 


ConsTANCE: You can take my word for it, a lot of incom- 
petent women talk a great deal of nonsense about 
housekeeping. If you know your job and have good 
servants it can be done in ten minutes a day. 


Joun: Anyhow, you wanted to work and I yielded. I 
thought in point of fact it would be a very pleasant 
occupation for you, but heaven knows I wasn’t ex- 
pecting to profit financially by it. 
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CONSTANCE: No, I’m sure you weren’t. 


Joun: Constance, I could never help thinking that your 
determination had something to do with Marie-Louise. 


[There is a moment's pause and when CONSTANCE speaks 
tt is not without seriousness. 


ConsraNncE: Haven’t you wondered why I never reproached 
you for your affair with Marie-Louise? 


Joun: Yes. I could only ascribe it to your unfathomable 
goodness. 


ConsTance: You were wrong. I felt I hadn’t the right to 
reproach you. 


Jorn: What do you mean, Constance? You had every right. 
We behaved like a couple of swine. I may be a dirty 
dog, but, thank God, I know I’m a dirty dog. 


ConsTANCE: You no longer desired me. How could I blame 
you for that? But if you didn’t desire me, what use 
was I to you? You’ve seen how small a share I take in 
providing you with the comfort of a well-ordered home. 


Joun: You were the mother of my child. 


CoNSTANCE: Let us not exaggerate the importance of that, 
John. I performed a natural and healthy function of my 
sex. And all the tiresome part of looking after the child 
when she was born I placed in the hands of much more 
competent persons. Let us face it, I was only a parasite 
in your house. You had entered into legal obligations 
that prevented you from turning me adrift, but I owe 
you a debt of gratitude for never letting me see by word 
or gesture that I was no more than a costly and at 
times inconvenient ornament. 


Joum: I never looked upon you as an inconvenient orna- 
ment. And I don’t know what you mean by being a 
parasite. Have I ever in any way suggested that I 
grudged a penny that I spent on your 
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ConsTANCE: [With mock amazemeat.| Do you mean to say 
that I ascribed to your beautiful manners what was only 
due to your stupidity? Are you as great a fool as the 
average man who falls for the average woman’s stu- 
pendous bluff that just because he’s married her he must 
provide for her wants and her luxuries, sacrifice his 
pleasures and comfort and convenience, and that he 
must look upon it as a privilege that she allows him to 
be her slave and bondman? Come, come, John, pull 
yourself together. You’re a hundred years behind the 
times. Now that women have broken down the walls 
of the harem they must take the rough-and-tumble of 
the street. 


Joxnn: You forget all sorts of things. Don’t you think a 
man may have gratitude to a woman for the love he 
has had for her in the past? 


ConsTANCcE: I think gratitude is often very strong in 
men so long as it demands from them no particular 
sacrifices. 


Joun: Well, it’s a curious way of looking at things, but 
obviously I have reason to be thankful for it. But after 
all you knew what was going on long before it came out. 
What happened then that made you make up your mind 
to go into business? 


ConsTANCE: I am naturally a lazy woman. So long as 
appearances were saved I was prepared to take all I 
could get and give nothing in return. I was a parasite, 
but I knew it. But when we reached a situation where 
only your politeness or your lack of intelligence pre- 
vented you from throwing the fact in my teeth, I changed 
my mind. I thought that I should very much like to be 
in a position where, if I felt inclined to, I could tell you, 
with calm and courtesy, but with determination—to go 
to hell. 


Joxm: And are you in that position now? 
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ConsTANCE: Precisely. I owe you nothing. I am able to 
keep myself. For the last year I have paid my way. 
There is only one freedom that is really important and 
that is economic freedom, for in the long run the man 
who pays the piper calls the tune. Well, I have that 
freedom, and upon my soul it’s the most enjoyable 
sensation I can remember since I ate my first straw- 
berry ice. 

Joxun: You know, I would sooner you had made me scenes 
for a month on end like any ordinary woman and 
nagged my life out than that you should harbour this 
cold rancour against me. 

Constance: My poor darling, what are you talking about? 
Have you known me for fifteen years and do you think 
me capable of the commonness of insincerity? I harbour 
no tancour. Why, my dear, I’m devoted to you. 

Jorn: Do you mean to tell me that you’ve done all this 
without any intention of making me feel a perfect cad? 

ConsTANCE: On my honour. If I look in my heart I can 
only find in it affection for you and the most kindly and 
charitable feelings. Don’t you believe me? 

[He looks at her for a moment and then makes a little 
gesture of bewilderment. 

Joun: Yes, oddly enough, I do. You are a remarkable 
woman, Constance. 

Constance: I know, but keep it to yourself. You don’t 
want to give a dog a bad name. 

Joum: [With an affectionate smile.| I wish I could get away. 
I don’t half like the idea of your travelling by yourself. 


Constance: Oh, but I’m not. Didn’t I tell you? 

Jou: No. 

ConsTANCE: I meant to. I’m going with Bernard. 
Joun: Oh! You never said so. Who else? 

ConsTANCE: Nobody. N 
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Joun: Oh! [He és rather taken aback at the news.] Isn’t that 
rather odd? 


Constance: No. Why? 

Joun: [Not knowing at all how to take it.] Well, it’s not usual 
for a young woman to take a six weeks’ holiday with 
a man who can hardly be described as old enough to 
be her father. 

ConsTANCE: Bernard’s just about the same age as you. 

Joxun: Don’t you think it'll make people gossip a bit? 

CoNnsTANCE: I haven’t gone out of my way to spread the 
news. In fact, now I come to think of it, I haven’t told 
anyone but you, and you, I am sure, will be discreet. 

[Jorn suddenly feels that his collar is a lsttle too tight 
for him, and with his fingers he tries to loosen it. 

Jorn: You’re pretty certain to be seen by someone who 
knows you and they’re bound to talk. 

Constance: Oh, I don’t think so. You see we’re motoring 
all the way and we neither of us care for frequented 
places. One of the advantages of having really nice 
friends like ours is that you can always be certain of 
finding them at the fashionable resorts at the very 
moment when everybody you know is there. 

Jorn: Of course I am not so silly as to think that because 
a man and a woman go away together it is necessary 
to believe the worst about them, but you can’t deny 
that it is rather unconventional. I wouldn’t for a moment 
suggest that there'll be anything between you, but it’s 
inevitable that ordinary persons should think there was. 

ConsTANCE: [As cool as a cucumber.| I’ve always thought 
that ordinary persons had more sense than the clever 
ones are ready to credit them with. 

Joun: [Dedsberately.| What on earth do you mean? 


Constance: Why, of course we’re going as man and wife, 
John. 
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Joxun: Don’t be a fool, Constance. You don’t know what 
you’re talking about. That’s not funny at all. 


CoNnsTANCE: But, my poor John, whom do you take us for? 
Am I so unattractive that what I’m telling you is 
incredible? Why else should I go with Bernard? If I 
merely wanted a companion I’d go with a woman. We 
could have headaches together and have our hair washed 
at the same place and copy one another’s nightdresses. 
A woman’s a much better travelling companion than 
a man. 


Joxm: I may be very stupid, but I don’t seem to be able to 
understand what you’re saying. Do you really mean me 
to believe that Bernard Kersal is your lover? 


CONSTANCE: Certainly not. 

Joxn: Then what are you talking about? 

ConsTANCE: My dear, I can’t put it any plainer. I’m going 
away for six weeks’ holiday and Bernard has very kindly 
offered to come with me. 


Joun: And where do I come ine 


ConsTANCE: You don’t come in. You stay at home and look 
after your patients. 


Joxun: [Trying his best to control himself.] I flatter myself I’m 
a sensible man. I’m not going to fly into a passion. 
Many men would stamp and rave or break the furniture. 
I have no intention of being melodramatic, but you must 
allow me to say that what you’ve just told me is very 
surprising. 

CONSTANCE: Just for a moment, perhaps, but I’m sure you 
have only to familiarize yourself with the notion in order 
to become reconciled to it. 


Jorn: I’m doubtful whether I shall have time to do that, 
for I feel uncommonly as though I were about to have 
an apoplectic stroke. 
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ConsTANcE: Undo your collar then. Now I come to look 
at you I confess that you are more than usually red in 
the face. 


Jonn: What makes you think that I am going to allow 
you to gor 


ConsTANcE: [Good-bumouredly.| Chiefly the fact that you can’t 
prevent me. 


Joxnm: I can’t bring myself to believe that you mean what 
you say. I don’t know what ever put such an idea into 
your head. 


ConsTANCE: [Casaa/ly.] I thought a change might do me 
good. 


Joun: Nonsense. 


Constance: Why? You did. Don’t you remember? You 
were getting rather flat and stale. Then you had an 
affair with Marie-Louise and you were quite another 
man. Gay and amusing, full of life, and much more 
agreeable to live with. The moral effect on you was 
quite remarkable. 


Joum: It’s different for a man than for a woman. 


ConsTANCE: Are you thinking of the possible consequences? 
We have long passed the Victorian Era when asterisks 
were followed after a certain interval by a baby. 


Joun: That never occurred to me. What I meant was that 
if a man’s unfaithful to his wife she’s an object of 
sympathy, whereas if a woman’s unfaithful to her 
husband he’s merely an object of ridicule. 


CoNsTANCE: That is one of those conventional prejudices 
that sensible people must strive to ignore. 
Jor: Do you expect me to sit still and let this man take 


my wife away from under my very nose? I wonder you 
don’t ask me to shake hands with him and wish him 


good luck, 
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ConsTANce: That’s just what I am going to do. He’s 
coming here in a few minutes to say good-bye to you. 


Joum: I shall knock him down, 
ConsTANCE: I wouldn’t take any risks in your place. He’s 


pretty hefty and I’m under the impression that he’s very 
nippy with his left. 


Jorn: I shall have great pleasure in telling him exactly 
what I think of him. 


ConsTANCE: Why? Have you forgotten that I was charming 
to Marie-Louise? We were the best of friends. She 
never bought a hat without asking me to go and help her 
choose it. 

Jouw: I have red blood in my veins. 

CoNnSTANCE: I’m more concerned at the moment with the 
grey matter in your brain. 

Joum: Is he in love with your 

ConsTANCE: Madly. Didn’t you know? 

Jorn: IP How should I? 

ConsTANCE: He’s been here a great deal during the last 


year. Were you under the impression that he only came 
to see your 


Jorn: I never paid any attention to him. I thought him 
rather dull. 


ConsTANCE: He is rather dull. But he’s very sweet. 


Jorn: What sort of a man is it who eats a fellow’s food and 
drinks his wine and then makes love to his wife behind 
his back? 

Constance: A man very like you, John, I should say. 

Jorm: Not at all. Mortimer is the sort of man who was 
born to be made a fool of. 

ConsTANCE: None of us know for certain the designs of 
Providence. 
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Joxm: I see you’re bent on dtiving me to desperation. ] 
shall break something in a minute. 


ConsTaNce: There’s that blue-and-white bowl that your 
Uncle Henry gave us as a wedding present. Break that, 
it’s only a modern imitation. 

[He takes the bowl and hurls it on the floor so that st is 
shattered, 

Joun: There. 

Constance: Do you feel bettes? 

Joun: Not a bit. 

ConsTANCE: It’s a pity you broke it then. You might have 
given it away as a wedding present to one of your 
colleagues at the hospital. 


[The butler shows in Mrs, CULVER. 
BurteR: Mrs. Culver. 


ConsTANCE: Oh, mother, how sweet of you to come. I was 
so hoping Id see you before I left. 


Mrs. Cutver: Oh, you’ve had an accident. 


ConsTANCE: No, John’s in a temper and he thought it 
would relieve him if he broke something. 


Mrs. Cutver: Nonsense, John’s never in a temper. 


Jorn: That’s what you think, Mrs. Culver. Yes, Iam ina 
temper. I’m in a filthy temper. Are youa party to this 
plan of Constance’s? 


CoNnsTANCE: No, mother doesn’t know. 


Joum: Can’t you do something to stop it? You have some 
influence over her. You must see that the thing’s 
preposterous. 


Mrs. Cutver: My dear boy, I haven’t the ghost of an idea 
what you’re talking about. 


Jorn: She’s going to Italy with Bernard Kersal. Alone. 
Mrs. Cutver: [W45th a stare.] It’s not true; how d’you know? 
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Jorn: She’s just told me so, as bold as brass, out of a blue 
sky. She mentioned it in the course of conversation as if 
she were saying, Darling, your coat wants brushing. 

Mrs. Cutver: Is it true, Constance? 

CONSTANCE: Quite. 

Mrs. Cutver: But haven’t you been getting on with John? 
I always thought you two were as happy as the day is 
long. 

Jorn: So did I. We’ve never had the shadow of a quarrel. 
We've always got on. 

Mrs. Cutver: Don’t you love John any more, darling? 

ConsTANCE: Yes, I’m devoted to him. 


Jouw: How can you be devoted to a man when you’re 
going to do him the greatest injury that a woman can do 
to a man? 

ConstaNcE: Don’t be idiotic, John. I’m going to do you no 
more injury than you did me a year ago. 


Jorn: [Striding up to her, thinking quite erroneously that he sees 
light.| Are you doing this in order to pay me out for 
Marie-Louise? 


ConsTANcE: Don’t be such a fool, John. Nothing is further 
from my thoughts. 

Mrs. Cutver: The circumstances are entirely different. It 
was very naughty of John to deceive you, but he’s sorry 
for what he did and he’s been punished for it. It was all 
very dreadful and caused us a great deal of pain. But a 
man’s a man and you expect that kind of thing from 
him. There are excuses for him. There are none for a 
woman. Men are naturally polygamous and sensible 
women have always made allowances for their occasional 
lapse from a condition which modern civilisation has 
forced on them. Women are monogamous. They do not 
naturally desire more than one man and that is why the 
common sense of the world has heaped obloquy upon 
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them when they have overstepped the natural limitations 
of their sex. 

Constance: [Swiling.] It seems rather hard that what is 
sauce for the gander shouldn’t also be sauce for the goose. 


Mrs. Cutver: We all know that unchastity has no moral 
effect on men. They can be perfectly promiscuous and 
remain upright, industrious and reliable. It’s quite 
different with women. It ruins their character. They 
become untruthful and dissipated, lazy, shiftless and 
dishonest. That is why the experience of ten thousand 
years has demanded chastity in women. Because it has 
learnt that this virtue is the key to all others. 


ConsTraNce: They were dishonest because they were giving 
away something that wasn’t theirs to give. They had 
sold themselves for board, lodging and protection. They 
were chattel. They were dependent on their husbands 
and when they were unfaithful to them they were liars 
and thieves. I’m not dependent on John. I am econo- 
mically independent and therefore I claim my sexual 
independence. I have this afternoon paid into John’s 
account one thousand pounds for my year’s keep. 

Jorn: I refuse to take it. 

ConsTrANCE: Well, you’ll damned well have to. 

Mrs. Cutver: There’s no object in losing your temper. 

CoNnsTANCE: I have mine under perfect control. 

Joxm: If you think what they call free love is fun you’re 
mistaken. Believe me, it’s the most overrated amuse- 
ment that was ever invented. 

Constance: In that case, I wonder why people continue to 
indulge in it. 

Jonn: I ought to know what I’m talking about, hang it all. 
It has all the inconveniences of marriage and none of its 
advantages. I assure you, my dear, the game is not 
worth the candle. 
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Consrance: You may be right, but you know how hard it is 
to profit by anybody’s experience. I think I’d like to see 
for myself. 

Mrs. Cutver: Are you in love with Bernard? 

Constance: To tell you the truth I haven’t quite made up 
my mind. How does one know if one’s in love? 

Mrs, CuLver: My dear, I only know one test. Could you 
use his tooth-brush? 

CONSTANCE: No. 

Mrs. Cutver: Then you’re not in love with him. 

ConsraNCE: He’s adored me for fifteen years. There’s 
something in that long devotion which gives me a funny 
little feeling in my heart. I should like to do something 
to show him that I’m not ungrateful. You see, in six. 
weeks he goes back to Japan. There is no chance of his 
coming to England again for seven years. I’m thirty-six 
now and he adores me; in seven years I shall be forty- 
three. A woman of forty-three is often charming, but it’s 
seldom that a man of fifty-five is crazy about her. I came 
to the conclusion that it must be now or never and so I 
asked him if he’d like me to spend these last six weeks 
with him in Italy. When I wave my handkerchief to him 
as the ship that takes him sails out of the harbour at 
Naples I hope that he will feel that all those years of 
unselfish love have been well worth the while. 

Joxmn: Six weeks. Do you intend to leave him at the end of 
six weeks? 

Constance: Oh, yes, of course. It’s because I’m putting a 
limit to our love that I think it may achieve the per- 
fection of something that is beautiful and transitory. 
Why, John, what is it that makes a rose so lovely but that 
its petals fall as soon as it is full blown? 

Joum: It’s all come as such a shock and a surprise that I 
hardly know what to say. You’ve got me at a complete 
disadvantage. 
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[Mrs. CuLvEr, who bas been standing at the window, give: 
a sittle ory. 


ConsTANCE: What is it? 

Mrs. Cutver: Here is Bernard. He’s just driven up to the 
door. 

Jorn: Do you expect me to receive him as if I were blissfully 
unconscious of your plans? 

ConsraNcE: It would be more comfortable. It would be 
stupid to make a scene and it wouldn’t prevent my going 
on this little jaunt with him. 

Joun: I have my dignity to think of. 

ConsraNce: One often preserves that best by putting it in 
one’s pocket. It would be kind of you, John, to treat 
him just as pleasantly as I treated Marie-Louise when I 
knew she was your mistress. 

Joxun: Does he know that I know? 

CoNSTANCE: Of course not. He’s a little conventional, you 
know, and he couldn’t happily deceive a friend if he 
thought there was no deception. 

Mrs. CuLver: Constance, is there nothing I can say to make 
you reconsider your decision? 

Constance: Nothing, darling. 

Mrs. Cutver: Then I may just as well save my breath. I'll 
slip away before he comes. 

Constance: Oh, all right. Good-bye, mother. I’ll send you 
a lot of picture post-cards. 

Mrs. Curver: I don’t approve of you, Constance, and I 
can’t pretend that I do. No good will come of it. Men 
were meant by nature to be wicked and delightful and 
deceive their wives, and women were meant to be 
virtuous and forgiving and to suffer verbosely. That was 
ordained from all eternity and none of your new-fangled 
notions can alter the decrees of Providence. 

[The Burien enters, followed by BERNARD. 
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Bentiey: Mr. Kersal. 

Mrs. Cutver: How do you do, Bernard, and good-bye. 
I’m just going. 

BERNARD: Oh, I’m sorry. Good-bye. 

[She goes ont. 

ConsTANCE: [To BERNARD.] How d’you do? Just one 
moment. [To she Burter.] Oh, Bentley, get my things 
downstairs and put them in a taxi, will you? 


BENTLEY: Very good, madam. 


BERNARD: Are you just starting? It’s lucky I came when 1 
did. I should have hated to miss you. 


ConsraNnce: And let me know when the taxi’s here. 
BENTLEY: Yes, madam. 
ConsTANCE: Now I can attend to you. 
[The BuTLER goes ont. 
BERNARD: Are you looking forward to your holiday? 
ConstaNce: Immensely. I’ve never gone on a jaunt like this 
before, and I’m really quite excited. 
BERNARD: You’re going alone, aren’t you? 
ConsTANCE: Oh, yes, quite alone. 
BERNARD: It’s rotten for you not to be able to get away, old 
man. 
Joun: Rotten. 


BERNARD: I suppose these are the penalties of greatness. I 
can quite understand that you have to think of your 
patients first. 

JoHN: Quite. 

ConsTANCE: Of course John doesn’t very much care for 
Italy. 

BERNARD: Oh, are you going to Italy? I thought you said 
Spain. 

Jorm: No, she always said Italy. 
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Bernarp: Oh, well, that’s hardly your mark, is it, old bo 
Though I believe there are some sporting links on i 
Lake of Como. 


Joun: Are there? 


BERNARD: I suppose there’s no chance of your being any 
where near Naples towards the end of July? 


ConsrANcE: I don’t really know. My plans are quite 
vague. 

BERNARD: I was only asking because I’m sailing from 
Naples. It would be fun if we met there. 


Joxun: Great fun. 


ConsTANCE: I hope you’ll see a lot of John while I’m away. 
I’m afraid he'll be a trifle lonely, poor darling. Why 
don’t you dine together one day next week? 

BERNARD: I’m terribly sorry, but you know I’m going 
away. 

Consrance: Oh, are you? I thought you were going to stay 
in London till you had to start for Japan. 


BERNARD: I meant to, but my doctor has ordered me to go 
and do a cure. 


Jorn: What sort of a cure? 
BERNARD: Oh, just a cure. He says I want bucking up. 
Joun: Oh, does he? What's the name of your doctor? 


BERNARD: No one you ever heard of. A man I used to know 
in the war. 

Jorn: Ohl 

BERNARD: So I’m afraid this is good-bye. Of course, it’s a 
wrench leaving London, especially as I don’t expect to be 
in Europe again for some years, but I always think it 
tather silly not to take a man’s advice when you’ve asked 
for it. 


Joun: More especially when he’s charged you three guineas. 
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Consrancz: I’m sorry. I was counting on you to keep John 
out of mischief during my absence. 

BERNARD: I’m not sure if I could guarantee to do that. But 
we might have dohe a few theatres together and had a 
game of golf or two. 

ConsTANCE: It would have been jolly, wouldn’t it, John? 

Joun: Very jolly. 

[Ide BUTLER comes in. 

BENTLEY: The taxi’s waiting, madam. 

Constance: Thank you. 

[The BUTLER goes ont. 

BERNARD: I'll take myself off. In case I don’t see you again 
I’d like to thank you now for all your kindness to me 
during the year I’ve spent in London. 

CoNSTANCE: It’s been very nice to see you. 


BERNARD: You and John have been most awfully good to 
me. I never imagined I was going to have such a 
wonderful time. 

ConstaNcE: We shall miss you terribly. It’s been a great 
comfort to John to think that there was someone to 
take me out when he had to be away on one of his 
operations. Hasn’t it, darling? 

Jouwn: Yes, darling. 

Constance: When he knew I was with you he never 
worried. Did you, darling? 

Joxn: No, darling. 

BERNARD: I’m awfully glad if I’ve been able to make myself 
useful. Don’t forget me entirely, will your 


ConsTaNce: We’re not likely to do that, are we, darling? 
Jor: No, darling. 
Bgrnarp: And if you ever have a moment to spare you will 


write to me, won’t your You don’t know how much it 
means to us exiles. 
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Consrance: Of course we will. We'll both write. Won’t 
we, darling? 

Joxm: Yes, darling. 

CoNnsTANCE: John writes such a good letter. So chatty, you 
know, and amusing. 

BERNARD: That’s a promise. Well, good-bye, old boy. 
Have a good time. 

Joun: Thanks, old bean. 

BERNARD: Good-bye, Constance. There’s so much I want 
to say to you that I don’t know where to begin. 

Jou: I don’t want to hurry you, but the taxi is just ticking 
its head off. 

BgrNarp: John is so matter-of-fact. Well, I'll say nothing 
then but God bless you. 

ConsTANCE: Au revoir. 

BERNARD: If you do go to Naples you will let me know, 
won’t you? If you send a line to my club, it’ll be for- 
warded at once. 

Constance: Oh, all right. 

BERNARD: Good-bye. 

[He gives them both a friendly nod and goes out. CON- 
STANCE begins to giggle and soon is seized with 
uncontrollable laughter. 

Jorun: Will you kindly tell me what there is to laugh at? If 
you think it amuses me to stand here like patience on a 
monument and have my leg pulled you’re mistaken. 
What did you mean by all that balderdash about meeting 
you by chance in Naples? 

ConsTANCE: He was throwing you off the scent. 

Joun: The man’s a drivelling idiot. 

ConsTANCE: D’you think so? I thought he was rather 
ingenious. Considering he hasn’t had very much 
practice in this sort of thing I thought he did very well. 
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Jouw: Of course if you’re determined to find him a pattern 
of perfection it’s useless for me to attempt to argue. But 
honestly, speaking without prejudice for or against, I’m 
sorry to think of you throwing yourself away on a man 
like that. 

CoNnSTANCE: Perhaps it’s natural that a man and his wife 
should differ in their estimate of her prospective lover. 

Joun: You’re not going to tell me he’s better-looking than I 
am. 


Constance: No. You have always been my ideal of manly 
beauty. 


Joxn: He’s no better dressed than I am. 


ConsTANCE: He could hardly expect to be. He goes to the 
same tailor. 


Joun: I don’t think you can honestly say he’s more amusing 
than I am. 


Constance: No, I honestly can’t. 


Joun: Then in Heaven’s name why do you want to go away 
with hime 

ConsTANCE: Shall I tell you? Once more before it’s too late 
I want to feel about me the arms of a man who adores the 
ground I walk on. I want to see his face light up when I 
enter the room. I want to feel the pressure of his hand 
when we look at the moon together and the pleasantly 
tickling sensation when his arm tremulously steals 
around my waist. I want to let my hand fall on his 
shoulder and feel his lips softly touch my hair. 

Joun: The operation is automatically impossible, the poor 
devil would get such a crick in the neck he wouldn’t 
know what to do. 

ConsTANcE: I want to walk along country lanes holding 
hands and I want to be called by absurd pet names. I 
want to talk baby-talk by the hour together. 

Jorn: Oh, God. 
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ConsTANCE: I want to know that I’m eloquent and witty 
when I’m dead silent. For ten years I’ve been very happy 
in your affection, John, we’ve been the best and dearest 
friends, but now just for a little while I hanker for some- 
thing else. Do you grudge it me? I want to be loved. 


Joun: But, my dear, Pll love you. I’ve been a brute, I’ve 
neglected you, it’s not too late and you’re the only 
woman I’ve ever really cared for. I'll chuck everything 
and we'll go away together. 

Constance: The prospect does not thrill me. 


Joun: Come, darling, have a heart. I gave up Marie-Louise. 
Surely you can give up Bernard. 

CoNSTANCE: But you gave up Marie-Louise to please 
yourself, not to please me. 

Joun: Don’t be a little beast, Constance. Come away with 
me. We'll have such a lark. 


ConsraNcE: Oh, my poor John, I didn’t work so hard to 
gain my economic independence in order to go on a 
honeymoon with my own husband. 

Joun: Do you think I can’t be a lover as well as a husband? 


ConsTANCE: My dear, no one can make yesterday’s cold 
mutton into to-morrow’s lamb cutlets. 


Jorn: You know what you’re doing. I was determined in 
future to be a model husband and you’re driving me 
right into the arms of Marie-Louise. I give you my word 
of honour that the moment you leave this house I shall 
drive straight to her door. 


ConsraNnce: I should hate you to have a fruitless journey. 
I’m afraid you won’t find her at home. She has a new 
young man and she says he’s too divine. 

Joun: Whatl 

ConsTANCE: He’s the A.D.C. of a Colonial Governor. She 
came hete to-day to ask me to break the news to you that 
henceforth everything was over between you. 
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Joum: I hope you told her first that I was firmly resolved to 
terminate a connection that could only cause you pain. 


Constance: I couldn’t. She was in such a blooming hurry 
to give me her message. 


Joun: Really, Constance, for your own pride I should have 
thought you wouldn’t like her to make a perfect fool of 
me. Any other woman would have said) What a 
strange coincidence. Why it’s only half an hour since 
John told me he had made up his mind never to see you 
again. But of course you don’t care two straws for me 
any more, that’s quite evident. 

ConsTANCE: Oh, don’t be unjust, darling. I shall always care 
for you. I may be unfaithful, but Iam constant. I always 
think that’s my most endearing quality. 

[T4e BUTLER opens the door. 

Joum: [Irritably.] What is it? 

BENTLEY: I thought madam had forgotten that the taxi was 
at the door. 

Joun: Go to hell. 

BENTLEY: Very good, sir. 

[He goes out. 

Constance: I don’t see why you should be rude to him. 
Bernard will pay the taxi. Anyhow I must go now or 
he’ll begin to think I’m not coming. Good-bye, darling. 
I hope you'll get on all right in my absence. Just give the 
cook her head and you'll have no trouble. Won’t you 
say good-bye to me? 

Joun: Go to the devil. 

Consrance: Allright. I shall be back in six weeks. 

Jorun: Back? Wherer 

CoNSTANCE: Here. 


Joun: Here? Here? Do you think I’m going to take you 
backe ° 
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ConsTANCE: I don’t see why not. When you’ve had time to 
reflect you’ll realise that you have no reason to blame me. 
After all, I’m taking from you nothing that you want. 

Joun: Are you aware that I can divorce you for this? 


ConsTraNCE: Quite. But I married very prudently. I took 
the precaution to marry a gentleman and I know that you 
could never bring yourself to divorce me for doing no 
more than you did yourself. 

Joun: I wouldn’t divorce you. I wouldn’t expose my worst 
enemy to the risk of marrying a woman who’s capable of 
treating her husband as you’re treating me. 

ConsTANCE: [Af the door.] Well, then, shall I come back? 

JouHNn: [After a moments hesitation.) You are the most 
maddening, wilful, capricious, wrong-headed, delightful 
and enchanting woman man was ever cursed with having 
for a wife. Yes, damn you, come back. 

[She lightly kisses her hand to him and slips ont, slamming 
the door behind her. 
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THE BREAD-WINNER 


SCENE I 


A well-furnished drawing-room, in the modern style but without 
excess, an airy, sunny room looking on to the handsome suburban 
garden. 


When the curtain rises Jupy and PATRICK are discovered. 
Parrick és in flannels. He is a nice-looking boy of eighteen. 
He is lying on the sofa very comfortably, reading an illustrated 
paper; others are scattered about him on the floor. Juvy is 
seventeen. She is pretty, blond and self-possessed. She also is 
dressed in tennis things. She is standing at the gramophone, and 
has just put on anew record. However brusquely Parrick and 
Jupy talk, and however frank they are in expressing their 
opinions, they remain engaging and delightful. The same applies 
to their friends DIANA and TIMOTHY. 


Parricx: [ Without looking up from bis paper.) Aren’t you sick 
of that yet? 

Jupy: My dear child, it’s absolutely new. It was only 
written last week, and the record came out yesterday 
morning. 

Patrick: Rot. I was weaned on it. I vividly remember 
mother turning it on to get me to take the bottle quietly. 

Jupy: Liar! It’s rather jolly to dance to. Come on. 

Patrice: [Without moving.| Oh, God! 

Jupy: Slacker. 

Patrick: I wish Tim and Dinah would hurry up. 


Jupy: What’s the time? She said they’d come immediately 
after lunch. 
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ParRick: Ring them up and tell them to hurry up. 
Jupy: [Amiably.] Ring them up yourself. 
Patrick: Lazy hound. 


Jupy: Tim’s going back next term after all. He wanted to 
go up to Cambridge with you, but Alfred said he must 
stay at school another year. 


Patrick: He’s only seventeen. 
Jupy: He’ll be eighteen in December. 


Patrick: There’s all the difference between being eighteen 
now and eighteen in December. I should have thought 
that was obvious to the meanest intelligence. 


Jupy: Here they are. [She goes to the door and opens it.] 
Dinah! 

Diana: [Osstside.] Hullol 

Jupy: We're in here. Bring your rackets along. 

Diana: Right-ho. 

[She comes in, a dark pretty girl of eighteen and a bit, with 

Jane eyes and a fresh colour. She has a racket in her band, 
She is followed by ber brother Timoruy. He is a year 
younger than she, and, as we have heard, will not be 
eighteen till December. He is a slim, tall, dark youth 
wearing a gay blazer and a muffler, and he carries two 
rackets. PATRICK gets up from the sofa. 


Patrick: Hullo, Dinah. 

Diana: Hullo. 

Patrick: I forget, do we kiss? 

Drana: Only at dances under the influence of claret cup. 
Patrick: Hullo, Tim. How are you? 

Timorny: All right. How are your 

Patrick: [Pointing to the two rackets.) I say, what's the idea? 
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Timorny: I’ve come on in my game a bit lately. One must 
have two rackets, you know. 


Parrick: Wimbledon. Eh, what? 
Diana: Tim is now a blood. 
Patrick: I hear you’re going back next term. 


TimotHy: Rotten, isn’t it? Alfred’s being frightfully 
tiresome. 


Patrick: How is your respected parent? 
Trmoruy: Very facetious. 


Diana: Few people know how exhausting it is to have a 
humorist in the family. 


Patrick: I’m thankful to say that’s not one of our troubles. 
You’d have to get an axe to get father to see that you’re 
making a joke. 

Jupy: Poor Daddy, no one could say that he has a sense of 
humour. 

Trmoruy: Have you plied him with liquor? 

Parrick: It has no effect, it’s constitutional, 

Diana: When did you get back, Pat? 

Parrick: Just before lunch. 

Timotuy: We broke up the day before yesterday. 

Diana: Are you glad to have left school? 

Patrick: Rather! I didn’t have a bad time, you know. But 
I want to go up to Cambridge now. I think it’ll be rather 
fun. 

Jupy: I think he’s grown since Easter, don’t you, Dinah? 

Patrick: I’m sure I have. I can tell by my dinner-jacket. 
I’m going to order some new tails to-morrow. 

TruorHy: Who are you going to? 

Patrick: Well, I don’t know. I suppose Daddy’ll want me 
to go to his tailor as usual. But I’m going to tell him that 
of course he’s all right for him, but honestly he’s not 
smart enough for me. 
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Diana: I shall take off my hat. [She does so, and shakes ber 
shingled head.| Lend me your comb, Tim. 

Trwotuy: [Looking in his pocket.| Oh damn, I left it at home. 

Jupy: Pat’ll lend you his. 

Patrick: [Taking a comb out of bis pocket.| Here you are. 

[He gives st to her, and taking a little glass from ber bag she 
combs ber hair. Then Jupy takes the comb from her 
and runs it through ber hair. 

Timotuy: Are you still going in for the Bar, Pat? 

Parrick: Oh, yes. I think so. After all, it’s the only 
profession that really gives you a chance. It’ll be rather 
fun coming up to town to eat my dinners. 


TrwotHy: Let me have the comb a minute. 

[He takes it and combs his perfectly ordered hair. He 
returns it to PATRICK, who mechanically does the same, 
and then puts it back in his pocket. 

Patrick: Of course I shall go in for politics. 

Diana: Which side? 

Patrick: Well, I haven’t really made up my mind yet. 
Daddy’s always been a liberal, but there’s nothing to be 


got out of being a liberal now. J think the only thing 
now is labour. 


Drana: I’m labour. I always have been. 


Patrick: They want people like us, public school and 
varsity, and that sort of thing. 


Tiwmoruy: Of course you’re lucky, you can go in for any- 
thing you like. I’ve got to go into Alfred’s rotten old 
business. 


Diana: You can’t blame Alfred. It’s an old-established firm, 
and he wants his only son to follow in his footsteps. 


Trmorny: Can you see me as respectable family lawyer? 
Parricx: Perfectly, and I can see you giving me fat briefs. 
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Trmorny: Pll tell you one thing, I’m not going to live at 
home. 

PATRICK: They couldn’t expect you to do that. I don’t mind 
coming here during the vac. for a bit when I haven’t got 
anywhere better to go, but as soon as I settle down in 
London I’m going to tell Daddy that I must have a flat. 

TrvotHy: We might share one. 

PATRICK: That’s not a bad idea. I’ve got rather a fancy for 
Albemarle Street personally. 

Timorny: That would do me all right. As long as it’s 
absolutely central I don’t care whete I live. 

PATRICK: It’s a damned good address. And one must have 
that. 

Trworuy: Absolutely. 

Diana: I’m simply fed up with the suburbs. 

Patrick: SoamI. Fed to the teeth. 

Jupy: I can’t imagine why they want to live out in the wilds 
like this. 

Patrick: Poor Mummy thinks this is such a nice neigh- 
bourhood. 

Jupy: It was all very well when we were kids. We had to 
have fresh air and all that sort of rot. But now we’re 
grown up I can’t see the point of it. 

Drana: Would you believe it? Dorothy thinks it’s central. 
When I tell her it’s the back of beyond, she says, My 
dear, what ate you talking about? It’s only twelve 
minutes by tube from Piccadilly Circus. 

Parricx: One’s people are really extraordinary. You know, 
ours haven't begun to realise that we are grown up. 

Jupy: Mummy still wants to buy my clothes for me. I had 
to make the devil of a row before I could get my own 
dress allowance. 

Tiworny: I will say that for Alfred, he’s given us an 
allowance ever since we were fifteen. 
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Parricx: I’m expecting to have a bit of a dust up with father 
over my allowance at Cambridge. I’m going to ask for 
five hundred. 

Trmorny: Do you think he’ll give you that? 

Parrick: No, but I think he'll give me four. If I ask for 
four he’ll try and get off for three-fifty. 

Truorny: He oughtn’t to kick at that. 

Parricx: He oughtn’t to kick at anything. After all, I 
didn’t ask to be brought into the world. He did it 
entirely for his own amusement, and he’s had a lot of fun 
out of me. He must be prepared to pay for it. 

Trwotny: That’s fair enough. 

Parricx: When I settle down in London he’ll have to give 
me at least five hundred a year. Everybody knows that 
you can’t earn a living at the Bar till you’re thirty. 

Trvorny: If Alfted gave me the same, we ought to be able 
to do ourselves pretty well in a flat. 

Drana: It makes me perfectly sick when I hear you two talk 
of having a flat in town. I’d love to have one of my 
own. Wouldn’t you, Judy? 

Jupy: Simply love it. 

Drana: I’m sick of living at home. 

Patrick: Why don’t you marry? 

Diana: Oh, I’m not going to marry for years yet. I want ta 
marry when I’m twenty-four. I want to have a good time 
first. 

Jupy: Oh, I think that’s rather old. I want to marty when 
I’m twenty-one. 

Parricg: Why don’t you tell Alfred that you want your 
own flate 

Drana: Can you see his face? [Imitating ber father.) Y've 
made a jolly good home for my kiddies, old boy, and 
between you and I, I don’t mind telling you they think 
there’s no place like it. 
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Patrice: [Wth a smile.) Poor Alfred. 
Drana: Alfred’s all right. He means well. 
Tiworuy: Only he’s so terribly hearty. 


Drana: I think it’s rather pathetic sometimes, his delusion 
that one’s really going to look upon one’s parents as 
friends, 

Trmorny: It’s so shy-making, his one boy to another stunt. 

Diana: Well, you know, it’s got its advantages. Call him 
old bean, and you can get anything you want out of 
him 


Patrick: It’s so damned humiliating having to play up to 
one’s people all the time. 

Drana: What else can you do? They have an idea about 
you in their heads and you have to live up to it. They’re 
incapable of understanding that you’re not in the least 
what they think you are. 

Tnaorny: I shall never forget when I was leaving my prep 
school, and Dorothy told Alfred he must tell me what 
she called the facts of life. 

Patrick: Oh, God! 

Tmorny: I’ve never seen Alfred in such a twitter. He was 
trying to be terribly hearty, and he got as red as a 
turkey-cock. I could see the sweat simply pouring down 
his face. 

Patrick: What did you do? 


Timoruy: What could I dor I couldn’t very well say to 
him, Look here, Alfred, you’re about three years too 
late with all this, there’s not much you can tell me I don’t 
know. 


Drana: Our dear little innocent Timothy. 


Tmworny: So I just did the little blushing boy stunt, and let 
him get it off his chest. And then he gave me a pound 
and said, You’d better take your sister to a matinée. 
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Parricx: How is our respected parent these days, Judy? 

Jupy: Oh, I don’t know, same as usual. 

Drana: Of course you haven’t seen him yet? 

Parricx: No. I suppose he’ll be getting back from the City 
presently. I was only asking because I’ve been wonder- 
ing if there was any chance of getting a car out of him. 

Timoruy: I say, that would be grand. 

Parrick: Well, now I’ve left school I ought to have a car of 
my own. It’s absurd that I should have to go about in the 
family bus. [To Jupy.] Have you said anything to 
Mummy about it? 

Jupy: She says it all depends on how things are on the 
Stock Exchange. 

PatRICK: They’re all rolling on the Stock Exchange. As 
long as the world is full of mugs, stock-brokers are 
bound to make money. 

Diana: You know, I like your father, Pat. 

Jupy: Very dull, poor darling. 

Diana: I’m not sure that I wouldn’t rather have a dull 
father than a funny one. 

PaTRICK: Fortunately we don’t see much of him except at 
dinner. And that’s pretty ghastly, isn’t it, Judy? 

Jupy: Ghastly isn’t the word. 

Parrickx: Daddy sitting at one end of the table never 
opening his mouth, and mother improving our minds 
with bright chat about art and literature. 

Drana: That’s home life. 

Parrick: Well, I’ve had about enough of it, I can tell you. 
D’you think that when we’re their age we shall be as 
boring as they are? 

Jupy: Oh, I don’t see why we should for a moment. 

TrworHy: How old is your father, Pat? 

Pararick: I think he’s forty-two, isn’t he, Judy? 
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Jupy: Yes, he was comparatively young when he married 
Mummy. Twenty-three. 


Drana: One of those awful war marriages, I suppose. Like 
Alfred and Dorothy. 


Jupy: Oh, no. They must have been married before that. 
Pat’s eighteen. 


Diana: Well, when was the war? 


TrmotHy: Oh, don’t let’s talk of that old war. I’m fed to the 
teeth with it. 


Jupy: What a bore the people are who went through it. 
PaTRICK: Crashing. 


Jupy: When they get together and start talking about their 
experiences I could scream. 


Diana: I know. As if anyone cared. 
TimornHy: They were a dreary lot, that war generation. 


Diana: Well, don’t forget that except for the war there 
would have been a lot more of them. 


TimotHy: They don’t amount to anything any more. 
They’re finished and done with, thank God. 

Diana: Unfortunately some of them don’t know it. 

Jupy: Well, I’m going to make it my business to tell them 
whenever I have an opportunity. 

Patrick: After all, let’s face it, people aren’t any good after 
forty, are they? They’re only in the way, and life can’t be 
any pleasure to them. 

Drana: I don’t suppose it is much, but what are you to do 
with theme You can’t drown them like puppies. 

Trmorny: It’s obvious that people live much too long now. 

Patrick: If nature were properly organised they’d just drop 
off quite quietly at the age of forty. 

Drana: D’you think they’d like it? 

Patrick: I don’t see why they should mind. They’ve had 
their day. They’ve done everything they’re capable of 
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doing. Look at all the poets and painters and so on. 
What on earth have they done that was worth while after 
they were forty? What’s the good of hanging on, a 
burden to yourself and everyone connected with you? 
It would be much better if they just passcd out quietly, 
like the mayflies when they’ve had their little bit of 
nonsense. 

Jupy: Of course, I don’t expect to live till ’m forty. Fancy 
being thirty-six. I shall die when I’m twenty-nine. 

Diana: Have you made your will? 

Jupy: No, but I’ve been thinking about it. 

Tmortuy: You might leave me those jade buttons of yours. 
They’d make rather nice links. 

Jupy: Oh, I’m going to be buried with all my jewellery. I 
made up my mind about that years ago. 

Parricx: Don’t talk rot. I’m being serious. In a well- 
regulated state at a certain age everyone should be put 
painlessly out of existence. 

Diana: Without exception? 

Patrick: Of course. 

Drana: It would be rather a wrench when it came to one’s 
own people. 

Parrick: Of course, it would be a wrench. But one would 
have to sacrifice one’s private feelings to the common 
good. Take our case, for instance. Judy and I are quite 
fond of father and mother. Aren’t we, Judy? 

Jupy: Yes. We’re as fond of them as anyone can be of their 
people. 

Parrick: But we’re not blind to their defects. Mummy is 
terribly arty and highbrow. And poor Daddy has no 
sense of humour. 

Jupy: Absolutely. 

Parnricx: They’ve always been very nice to us. They've 
sent us to decent schools and given us a good time in the 
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holidays. And we’ve always been very decent to them. 
We've never given them any trouble. I think we’ve been 
rather a credit to them. 


Drana: On the whole. 


PaTRICK: But now it’s quite obvious that their use is 
ended. They can only hamper us in future. We’re 
grown up and we want our freedom. 


Timotny: You’re absolutely right, Patrick. 


Patrick: Of course, I’m right. I’m not just talking through 
my hat. I’ve thought about this a great deal. We've 
arrived at an age now when we ought to be on our own. 
We've got the whole world before us. We can’t afford to 
be. . . . What’s the word I want? 


Diana: Footled about. 
Jupy: Tied. 


Patrick: Trammelled, that’s it. Trammelled by domestic 
ties. 

Trmorny: It is damned unfair, there’s no doubt about 
that. 

Patrick: Unfair isn’t the word. It’s damned unjust. That’s 
what it is. They’ve had their fling and now they want to 
prevent us from having ours. After all one must have 
money. And one wants it when one’s young. What’s the 
good of money to middle-aged people? 

Diana: They do spend it in the most idiotic way. One can’t 
deny that. 


Patrick: Daddy’s been on the Stock Exchange for a good 
many yeats and he must have made a packet. It does 
seem a bit thick that Judy and I should have to wait for it 
till we’re too old to spend it. 

Drana: Of course, all that’s true. But it does seem rather 
drastic to kill the poor old things off. 


Jupx: I don’t believe you’d have the heart to do it, Pat? 
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Parrick: I daresay when it came to the point 1 should 
hesitate. One has one’s feelings. After all, it’s a rotten 
thing having to put an old dog out of its sufferings. 

Jupy: Don’t speak of it. God, how I cried when we had to 
send poor old Bonzo to the vet.’s to have him destroyed. 

PATRICK: It made me feel a bit funny, I don’t mind telling 
you. 

Jupy: I shall never have a dog I love so much. 

Patrick: I don’t want to be cruel. I merely said that in a 
well-regulated state when people have outlived their 
utility, say at forty, they ought to be put out of their 
misery. But we don’t live in a well-regulated state, and I 
don’t suppose we ever shall. 

Trmotuy: I don’t know about that. Our generation hasn’t 
had a chance yet. 

PaTRICK: Personally I’d be quite willing to compromise. 

Diana: How’d you mean? 

Patrick: Well, at forty I’d make people retire and hand over 
all their property to their children. If they hadn’t any 
property the state would support them and, of course, if 
they had, their children would make them an allowance. 

Tirmotuy: That’s not a bad idea. 

Patrick: Judy and I would give our people two hundred 
and fifty a year. That would be quite enough. They 
could have a little cottage in the country. Mother could 
keep chickens and Daddy could potter about the garden. 
I think they’d be awfully happy. 

Jupy: Mummy always has said that’s just the sort of thing 
she’d love. 

Drana: Do you think two hundred and fifty would be 
enough? 

Parricx: Oh, quite. You see, they’d grow their own 
vegetables and then there’d be the eggs. 


Jupy: I say, what a lark we could have. 
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Drana: What would you do? 

Parrick: The first thing would be to sell the house and take 
a flat in town. Judy and I could live together till she 
married, 

Jupy: I know the first thing I’'d do. I’d join every night club 
in London. 

Patrick: I’d hunt. We could probably run to a little 
hunting-box somewhere in my constituency. And I 
could kill two birds with one stone that way. 

Trmorny: I’d have the fastest car made and my own 
aeroplane. 

Diana: I don’t know what I’'d do. Of course, I’d get all my 
clothes in Paris. 

Jupy: I think we’d make things hum. 

Parrick: There’s no doubt in my mind we’d run the world 
a damned sight better than it’s ever been run before. 
Why should the old think that they know better than we 
do? They belong to the past. We’re the future and the 
future’s ours. Why shouldn’t we do what we like with 
out own property? 

Drana: You have come on since last holidays, Pat. 

Parricx: Three months is a long time. I’ve been thinking a 
lot about things in general. 

Timotuy: I wish I had your gift of the gab. 

Patrick: It’s not necessary for you. You’re only going to 
bea solicitor. You must have it at the Bar. 

Jupy: There’s Mummy. 

Patrick: Oh, let’s go and play tennis then. 

Timoruy: Come on. 

Jupx: How are we going to play? 

[As they get up, Traoruy taking bis rackets, the door is 
opened and MARGERY aad DoROTHY come in. 
MARGERY is a pretty, slightly faded blonde, and 
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Dororny is dark, like ber daughter, and rather 
alluring. Her pose is suppressed passion. They are both 
under forty, smartly dressed and a good deal made up. 
Neither is the decrepit old creature you might han 
suspected from listening to their children’s conversation, 
and neither has the slightest idea that her day és over. 
MarGeEry: You lazy people, why aren’t you playing tennis: 
Jupy: We’re just going to, Mummy. 
Patrick: Hulloa, Aunt Dorothy. 
Dorortnuy: You’ve grown, Pat. 
Marcery: Isn’t he enormous? 
[Dororny Aisses PATRICK on the cheek. 


Dorotrny: [Archly.] I’m not quite sure if Alfred would 
approve of my kissing such a grown-up young man. 


Parricx: After all, you are my aunt. 

Dorotny: Not really, of course. Your mother and I are 
only first cousins. 

Drana: She means that except for Alfred you and she could 
marry. 

Dororny: Don’t be so silly, Dinah. 

Trvoruy: It’s not a bad idea. If Alfred’s run over by a 
motor-bus you shall marry Dorothy, Pat. I think you’d 
make me a very good father. 

Patrick: I wouldn’t let you call me by my Christian name. 
I should insist on your calling me Papa. 

MarGery: Run along, you idiots. Dorothy and I want to 
talk. 

Tuuorny: Come on, you kids. 

Patricx: [Going out.] No rest for the weary. 

[The four young things go. MArGery and Dororuy 
settle themselves down for a gossip by getting their lip- 
Sticks and mirrors out of their bags and starting to 
paint their lips. 
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Dororny: What a nice-looking boy Pat is growing. You'll 
have to keep an eye on him, darling. You know what 
women ate. 

MarGery: Oh, I’m not frightened. He’s absolutely 
innocent. And he tells me everything. 

Dorotuy: They talk a lot of nonsense about the young 
nowadays. I don’t believe they know half as much as we 
did at their age. 

MarGery: I wish they wouldn’t grow up quite so quickly. 
When Pat came back from school this morning, it gave 
me quite a shock. 

Dorortuy: I don’t care. It’s not like before the war. 
People don’t grow old like they used to. When Dinah 
and I go out together we’re always taken for sisters. 

Marcery: I honestly don’t think you look a day older than 
she does. But then you’re dark. That gives you such an 
advantage. When you’re blonde like me you fade. 

Dororuy: You haven’t. Why, I was only thinking at 
dinner last night how lovely your hair looked. 

Manrcery: It’s several shades darker than when I was a girl. 
I was wondering if anyone would notice if I had it 
touched up a little. 

Dororny: Of course, it does make the face look harder. 

Marcery: Oh, I wouldn’t have it dyed. I’d only just havea 
few reflets d’or put in. Ernest said he could do it so that 
not a soul would know it wasn’t natural. 

Dorotuy: Well, I know someone who likes you very much 
as you are. 

Marcery: Dorothy! As a matter of fact I don’t know what 
you're talking about. 

Dororny: Come off it, Marge. Do you think I haven’t got 
eyes in my head? Why, it was obvious last night. 


Marcery: You don’t think it was, really? 
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Dorotny: Well, it was obvious to me. I’ve been dying to 
know what he said to you. 

Marcery: [ suppose those children really are playing tennis? 

Dororuy: Oh, yes. I’m simply thrilled, Marge. 

MarcGeEry: Well, he said he was quite crazy about me. He said 
he’d been wanting to tell me for a long time, but knowing 
Charlie on the Stock Exchange and all that sort of thing, 
he hadn’t liked to. But he simply couldn’t help himself. 

Dorortny: During dinner, was that, or afterwards? 

Marcery: Well, he began during dinner, but not seriously, 
you know. Lightly. He didn’t really get serious till 
afterwards when we'd been dancing. 

Dororny: Does he dance well? 

Marcery: Divinely. 

Dororuy: I suppose he wanted to see how you’d take it. 
Men are rather cautious. I suppose they don’t want to 
get snubbed. Tell me what you said to him. 

Marcery: Well, of course, I laughed. I said, Do you 
realise that I have two children who are practically grown 
up? He said he didn’t believe it. He said he’d bet a 
monkey that I wasn’t a day more than twenty-five. What 
is a monkey, darling? 

Dororny: A thousand pounds and a pony’s five hundred. I 
can’t think why men don’t say five hundred pounds 
when they mean five hundred pounds. 

Marcery: It does seem silly, doesn’t it? 

Dororny: Go on, dear. 

Marcery: Then I said, I’ve got a girl of seventeen. I 
didn’t say anything about Pat. 1 thought if he liked to 
think he was younger he could. 

Dororny: I don’t blame you. 

Marcery: Then he said, Well, all I can say is, you must 
have been married out of your cradle. So then1 gave 
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him a look and I said, Well, I wasn’t very old, I 
admit. 

Dororny: I know exactly how you said it. Sweeping the 
floor with your eyelashes so to speak. I’ve seen you do it 
dozens of times and it always gets them. 

MarGenry: It’s quite unconscious. I never mean to. Then 
he took my hand and said, I wonder if you know how 
much more attractive it is to be a grown woman than a 
silly slip of a girl. 

Dorotny: Men always say that. And I’m sure it’s true. Men 
don’t fall in love with girls. They’re not interesting 
enough. 

MarGeEry: I suppose there’s something in that. 

Dororuy: And what happened next? 

Marcery: He asked me what Charlie does on Sundays. 
Oh, I said, he goes and plays golf. Good old 
Charlie, he said. Then he asked me if I wouldn’t go 
motoring with him in the country. 

Dororuy: And are you going? 


Marcery: Of course not. Why, I hardly know the man. 


Dororuy: You can’t expect to get to know the man if you 
never see him. 

MarGeEry: It wouldn’t be fair to the children. 

Dororny: Charlie goes and has a good time playing golf. 
I don’t see why you shouldn’t go motoring if you want 
to. 

Marcery: You know what Iam, Dorothy. 

Dororuy: I don’t believe you’re as cold as you pretend. 

Mancery: Perhaps not. But Charlie’s never looked at 
another woman since he married me. I shouldn’t like to 
do anything to hurt his feelings. 

Dororny: It wouldn’t hurt his feelings if he didn’t know. I 
don’t say go too far, but a flirtation can do no one any 
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harm. And everyone knows there’s nothing like having 
a man pay her a little attention to make a woman look 
young. 

Marcery: Of course, there’s something in that. 

Dorortny: You know as well as I do that in all the time 
we've been married I’ve never been unfaithful to Alfred. 
But I’ve had scores of beaux. That’s what’s kept me 
fresh and alert and up to date. 

MarGeRy: It’s true that one wants something to make up 
for married life. 

Dororny: No one could want a better husband than Alfred, 
and I’m sure he’s always been absolutely faithful to me, 
but I could never have stood his heartiness for all these 
years if I hadn’t had my little flirtations on the side. 

MarGeEry: What a mercy it is that men have to go to 
business every day. What would one do if they were 
about the house all day long? 

Dorotuy: How has Charlie been lately? 

Marcery: Well, you’ve seen him. Just the same as ever. 
He never changes. 

Dororny: Of course, I’ve seen for ages that he rather bores 
you. 

Marcery: Nineteen years is a long time to be married. 

Dorortuy: Too long, if you ask me. 

Mazcery: I suppose I’ve got nothing to complain of really. 
He gives me everything I want. 


Dororuy: And you never quarrel, do you? 

Marcery: Oh, never. And he never fusses. But, of course, 
he is limited. 

Dororny: Men are. I’ve noticed that often. 


Marcery: He isn’t interested in art and literature like I am. 
When I have intellectual people up at the house he 
always seems rather out of it. 
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Dororuy: Yes, I’ve noticed that. Of course, he’s awfully 
nice, but he’s not exactly what you’d call brilliant, is he? 

Marcery: No, I’m afraid he isn’t, poor darling. I suppose 
one can’t have everything, and he’s just as much in love 
with me to-day as the day we were married. It’s rather 
beastly of me to find fault with him. 

Dororny: That’s not finding fault. One can’t be married to 
a man all those years without knowing what he is and 
what he isn’t. 

Marcery: I shudder to think what would happen if he ever 
suspected that for years now I haven’t cared for him; I 
mean, really cared. 

Dorotuy: That’s one advantage we have; men don’t see 
things. 

Marcery: Of course, I like him, you know, and I wouldn’t 
do anything to wound him. But I am an intelligent 
woman, and I can’t help seeing he’s a bit of a bore. 

Dororny: If you don’t mind my saying so, darling, the fact 
is, he has no sense of humour. 

Marcery: I know. It’s tragic. I’m going to say something 
dreadful to you, Dorothy. Have you ever asked yourself 
what you’d do if you were a widow? 

Dororny: What woman hasn’t? 

Marcery: Of course, I’d be dreadfully upset if anything 
happened to poor Charlie. I’d simply cry my eyes out, 
and at first I’d miss him dreadfully. 

Dororny: That’s only natural. I don’t know anyone who’s 
got so much heart as you have. 

Marcery: But when once I’d got over the shock I believe 
I'd be very happy, you know. 

Dororny: I’m sure you would. With your fair hair you’d 
look too lovely in mourning. 

Marcery: I’d never marry again. I think every woman 
should marry, but once is enough. 
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Dororny: Oh, I like having a man about the house. I think 
I'd be dreadfully lost without one. 


Marcery: Well, I have so many resources in myself. It 
would be lovely to be able to do exactly as you liked 
without consulting anybody. And having your own 
friends. And being free to run over to Paris or down to 
the Riviera without thinking. Of course Charlie can’t get 
away and the poor old thing’ll be so lost without me. 
And then there’s one’s own self-development. You 
can’t really develop your personality properly when 
you’re married. 


Dorortny: Speaking of the Riviera, have you said anything 
to Charlie about the summer? 

MarcGery: It’s rather difficult. Charlie wants to go on the 
rivet like we always do, so that he can go up to the city 
when he wants to. 


Dorotny: Why shouldn’t Alfred and Charlie go on the 
river together? It’s so silly of husbands and wives always 
to take their holidays together. It’s no change for either 
of them. 

MarGeEry: It would be lovely for the children. 


Dororny: They wouldn’t interfere with us at all. They’d be 
bathing and boating all the time and they’re too young to 
go into the Baccarat rooms. My dear, we’d have the 
time of our lives. 

MaRrGERyY: It sounds too divine. 


Dororny: I saw some lovely pyjamas in Bond Street the 
other day. You know they wear pyjamas all day long in 
summer. 

Marcery: I know. I suppose it would be frightfully 
expensive. 

Dororny: What és the use of money if you don’t spend it? 
And you can always tell Charlie it would be such an 
education for the children. 
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[PATRICK appears, followed immediately by the others 


Patrick: I say, Mummy, it is disgraceful, the court wasn’t 
marked out. 


MarcGery: Oh, I am sorry. 

PATRICK: I’ve given the gardener hell. He had the damned 
cheek to say he hadn’t had any orders. 

MarGeEry: How stupid of him. I know I meant to tell him. 

PATRICK: The moment my back is turned everything goes 
wrong in this house. 

MarcGery: Is he doing it now? 

PaTRICK: Yes, but it won’t be ready for a quarter of an hour. 
I don’t know why Judy couldn’t see about it. What’s she 
there for? 

Jupy: You seem to think I have nothing to do. I was fear- 
fully busy this morning, and I forgot. 

Patrick: Well, you shouldn’t forget. 

MarGery: Don’t be disagreeable the moment you get back, 
darling. There’s lots of time. 

Drana: Let’s go and have a glass of lemonade. Tim and I 
are simply parched. 

MarGcery: It’s in the dining-room. You'll find it on the 
sideboard. 

Patrick: I don’t know why we can’t have a hard court. It’s 
absurd to ask people to play on grass now. 

Truotuy: [I’ve told Alfred that we absolutely must have one 
at our place. I mean, you can’t expect to improve your 
game if you have to play on grass all the time. 

Parrick: You might talk to father, Mummy. After all, if 
he wants us to live at home the least he can do is to pro- 
vide us with the ordinary necessities of existence. 

Marcery: It would be an awful expense. 


TrmotrHy: You can get a very decent hard court for about 
four hundred pounds. 
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Patrice: That’s nothing. Daddy couldn’t jib at that. He 
hasn’t got anything to do with his money except spend it 
on us. 

MARGERY: That’s true. 

Diana: How about this lemonade? 

Jupy: Come on. 

[A ring at the door is heard. 
Hullo, who’s that? Oh, God, I hope it’s not callers. 

Marcery: I said I wasn’t at home to anybody to-day. 

Patrick: Fancy living in a place where people pay calls. 
This #s the back of beyond allright. 

Marcery: Don’t be so silly, Pat. There are a lot of very 
intelligent people who live here, and it’s a treat when 
they drop in for a chat over a cup of tea. 

[The front door is opened, and a voice is beard asking for 
Mrs. BATTLE. 

Dorotny: Why, it’s Alfred. 

Marcery: Open the door, Judy. [As Jupy does this she 
calls.) Alfred! 

AuFrep: [Oxssside.] Hullo, hullo, hullo. 

Marcery: Come in. Dorothy’s here. 

[AurReD breezes in. He is a tall, well set up, middle-aged 
man, with a red face and a hearty, blustering, jovial 
manner. He laughs a great deal at everything he says. 

Atrrep: [Taking Marcery’s band] Hullo, popsy-wopsy. 
[Seeing Parrick.] And look who’s here. When did you 
breeze in, old bean? 

Patrick: [Shaking hands with bim.| I got back just before 
lunch. 

AuFrED: Trust you for that. And I bet you walloped into 
the fatted calf. 


Parrick: [Wath hautexr.] I managed to swallow a morsel of 
cold chicken. 
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AuFrep: And how does it feel to have left school for good, 
eh, young-feller-me-lad? 

Patrick: Oh, all right. 

ALFRED: Best days of your life, you know, old boy. And 
when they’re gone they’re gone. Can’t put the clock 
back if you try till doomsday. That’s the way of the 
world. Well, it’s not a bad old place if you have a front 
seat and take care that no one diddles you out of it. 

Timotruy: You do talk the most footling rot, Alfred. 

Dororny: Tim, you mustn’t be so rude to your father. 

ALFRED: Let the little blighter say what he likes. Respect be 
damned. Tim and I are a couple of pals, aren’t we, old 
boy? 

Trmorny: Rather. I say, old cock, what about the hard 
court? You said you’d think about it. 

ALFRED: It’s a devil of a lot of money. 

Timoruy: It’s not as if you couldn’t afford it. Come on, old 
bean, be a sport. 

AuFRED: [Beaming.] Well, if you put it like that, Pll tell you 
what I'll do, Pll give it my favourable consideration. 

Trwotuy: Good. 


Atrrep: And how are you, Judy, old gal? Bit on the quiet 
side to-day, aren’t your 


Jupy: I don’t think so. 

ALFRED: Love? 

Jupy: No. 

ALFRED: When are you going to get married? 

Jupy: I’m not thinking of getting married. 

Aurrep: And why not, if you please? 

Jupy: Well, for one reason nobody’s asked me. 

AuFrep: What? Why, my little early-girlie has three 
proposals a week. Don’t you, Dinahe 
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Diana: No, Alfred, I don’t. 


ALFRED: Don’t you believe her. I know. And when I say I 
know, I know. Paterfamilias. But we can’t have little 
Judy-pudy neglected. [To Timoruy.] Come~along, 
young pie-face, you propose to her and then she can say 
she’s turned down a blood. 


Trvoruy: I’m not going to take a chance, like that, Alfred. 
Jupy: Owl. 

Dorotrny: Why have you left your office so early, Alfred? 
AuFrEpD: A sudden desire to see my old Dolly-polly. 
Dororuy: Don’t be funny, Alfred. 


ALFRED: I can’t help it, my dear. I’ve tried, but it’s no 
good. It’s my nature. But, joking apart, as a matter of 
fact I came along to see Charlie. 


MarceEry: He’s not here. He’s in the city. 


ALFRED: No, he isn’t. At least I can’t get hold of him. He 
hasn’t been at his office all day. 


Marcery: That’s funny. 

AuFrED: No, it isn’t. To tell you the truth I’m just a teeny- 
weeny bit anxious. 

Marcery: [Sarprised.] Why? 

Aurrep: Hasn’t he told you anything? 

Marcery: No, what? Has something happened? 


ALFRED: I suppose he thought if it came out all right there 
was no use bothering you, and if it didn’t you’d know 
quite soon enough. « 


MarGery: But what is it? 
ALFRED: Perhaps I oughtn’t to have said anything about it. 
Parrick: Father hasn’t gone bust, Uncle Alfred? 


Aurrep: I think you kiddie-widdies had better go out into 
the garden. Dorothy, you stay. 
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Patrick: If anything’s the matter you may just as well tell us 
too. Mummy will anyway, the moment you’ve gone. 
Diana: Come along, Tim. We'll go. Shout when you’re 

through. 
[Drana and TImorHy go out into the garden. 

MarGeERY: This isn’t another of your jokes, Alfred? 

AuFrEp: I wish it were. No, this is serious. Did you happen 
to notice that a fellow called Tommy Avon shot himself 
last Friday? 

MarGeEry: Yes. Dreadful, wasn’t it? We knew him. We 
went to Ascot with him last year. 

Patrick: Who was Tommy Avon? 

ALFRED: He was very well known in the city. He was one of 
your father’s clients. Good fellow and all that. One of 
the best. But I’m afraid he’s let your governor down 
badly. 

Marcery: But I always thought Charles had such a high- 
class business. He never went in for anything speculative. 

ALFRED: That’s why it’s such tough luck on him. I flatter 
myself I’m about as shrewd as they make ’em, and I 
wouldn’t have hesitated to trust Tommy Avon with a 
million if I’d had it. 

Jupy: But what’s actually happened? 

AuFreD: You wouldn’t understand if I told you. But the 
long and short of it is that it’s settling-day to-day, and if 
your father hasn’t been able to get his pals to come to the 
rescue he’ll be hammered. 

Jupy: What does that mean? 

Aurrep: Ruin. 

Marcery: [With a cry of dismay.| Oh! What shall we do? 

Dororny: Don’t give way, Marge. It’s not certain yet. 

Aurrep: Luckily for him he’s got some very good friends. 
Of course, his whole private fortune will have to go in. 
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But if he’s able to raise a substantial sum outside he can 
weather the storm. 

Patrick: Shall we have to leave this house and give up the 
carp 

AuFrep: I don’t know about that. If he pulls through I 
daresay it won’t make much difference to his income. 
He’s got a very sound business and a very good re- 
putation. 

Patrick: Oh, then things aren’t as bad as all that. 

AuFRED: Except that all his savings are gone down the 
drain. 

Marcery: Then if anything happened to him we’d be 
penniless? 

Patrick: He’s as strong as a horse, Mummy. I was only 
telling Judy just now that I thought he’d probably live to 
a hundred. He’ll make another fortune all right. 

Marcery: But what does it depend on, his pulling through? 

AuFrep: Well, to put it shortly, it depends on whether 
Arthur Letter was willing to back him or not. 

Parricx: Who’s Arthur Letter? 

AFrep: He’s the chairman of your father’s bank. He was 
to give your father his decision last night. 

Marcery: Oh, that’s why he only got in just in time to dress 
for dinner. We were dining at the Savoy. 

Aurrep: How did he seem? 

Marcery: Just about as usual. 

Aurrep: He can’t have been quite the same as usual. At that 
moment it had just been decided whether he would have 
to file his petition in bankruptcy or could start with more 
ot less of a clean slate. 

Maxcery: I didn’t notice anything. I was afraid we'd be 
late for dinner. 

Aurrep: How about this morning? 
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Marcenry: I had breakfast in my room. Judy and he had 
breakfast together. 

AuFRED: Did he seem up or down? 

Jupy: To tell you the truth I didn’t pay any attention. I 
always read The Mirror at breakfast. 

ALFRED: That’s a wash-out then. He had an appointment 
with me at ten, but he never kept it. It was damned 
important too. That’s what puzzles me. 

Jupy: He left here about half-past nine. 

Marcery: Do you mean to say he hasn’t been at his office 
all day? 

ALFRED: No. 

Patrick: [With a gasp.] I say . i 

[The thought occurs to them simultaneously that CHARLES 
may have killed himself. 

Marceryr: [With agitation.] Oh, no, no, it’s impossible. 
He couldn’t do anything so cruel to me. 

Jupy: I wonder if he was rather strange this morning. Oh, 
Uncle Alfred, it would be too awful if while we were 
eating kedgeree he was—he was making up his mind 
to-—— 

Manrcery: Judy, Judy. No. No. He couldn’t do anything 
so cowardly. 

Parrick: D’you think it’s possible, Uncle Alfred? I say, 
it would be rotten. 

Atrrep: Well, old boy, I don’t mind telling you that was 
in my mind when I got here. I tried to be hearty like 
I always am, but between you and I and the gatepost 
it was a bit of an effort. I daresay you noticed it. 
Charlie’s the most punctilious fellow. I’ve never known 
him cut a date in my life. 

Marcery: [Becoming a trifle hysterical.) No, no, no, nol I’m 
so frightened. 

Q 
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Dororuy: Darling, don’t. After all, there’s no reason why 
you should believe the worst at once. 

Marcery: But why wasn’t he at his office? On this day 
when it was so essential? 

Au¥FrRED: If anything was to be saved from the wreck at all. 

Dororny: Perhaps he was knocked down by a taxi and is 
lying unconscious in some hospital. 

MarGery: That wouldn’t be much consolation either. 

PATRICK: But can’t we do something? 

Jupy: I think we ought to drag the Thames. 

Parricx: You fool, one can’t drag the Thames. 

Jupy: Well, we can drag the ponds on the Heath. 

MarGery: Oh, don’t, don’t. He’s so proud. He’s so 
sensitive. I’ve got an awful fear that sooner than face 
us and tell us he’s ruined . . . he’s . 

Dororny: Don’t say it, Marge. It’s so unlucky. 

Patrick: Oughtn’t we to go to the police? 

ALFRED: Not yet. We should look such fools if he suddenly 
turned up. 

Dororuy: I’m all for telephoning round to the hospitals. 

MarcGery: We must do something. I shall go mad. 

AuFReD: If he doesn’t turn up to-night, of course, we'll get 
in touch with the police-stations. 

Patrick: Couldn’t we send out an S.O.S. on the wireless? 
It’s what people generally do when someone disappears. 

Jupy: That wouldn’t do much good if he’s lying at the 
bottom of Whitestone Pond. 

Manrceryr: What a stigma on the children. 

Dororny: Oh, darling, don’t make things out worse than 
they are. Alfred could always get the jury to bring in a 
verdict of temporarily insane. 

Parnick: Of course it may be that he’s only lost his memory 
and he’ll turn up somewhere in a few days. 
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Jupy: Bournemouth. That’s where they’re generally found. 


Dororny: But, Alfred, why can’t you ring up that man who 
was going to back him? Then we shall know if Charlie 
had any reason to do anything desperate or not. 


ALFRED: Arthur Letter? It’s not so easy as all that to get 
hold of the chairman of a great London bank, I don’t 
suppose he’d tell me anything if I did. 

Dorortny: Well, you can try. 

ManrGery: Please, Alfred. I’m so terribly anxious. 

AurFrep: All right. I'll see if he’ll speak to me. He can’t 
eat me. 

[He goes ont. 

MarcGery: The suspense is too awful. 

Patrick: Did father go out in his top-hat this morning? 

MarcGeEry: Oh, Pat, don’t be so silly. This isn’t the moment 
to think of top-hats. 

Patrick: I don’t agree with you. I particularly want to 
know. 

Jupy: I think so. I should have noticed it if he hadn’t. 

Parricx: Then he can’t have been meditating suicide when 
he left this house. 

MarGcery: Why not? 

Patrick: Mummy darling, no man in his senses would 
commit suicide in a top-hat. 

Jupy: But if he was temporarily insane he wasn’t in his 
senses. _, 

Patrick: Don’t be idiotic, Judy. What can you know 
about men? A chap who was going to commit suicide 
would naturally put on a cap or at the outside a bowler. 

MarGeErr: Oh, no, Pat, your father was always so pat- 
ticular. He would never have gone out in a tail coat 
and a cap, whatever he was going to do. Never. Never. 
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Patrick: That’s what I say, if he went out in a topper he 
hasn’t committed suicide. 

Jupyr: I don’t see why not. Supposing he jumped in the 
river, he could always have left it on the tow-path. 

Parricx: And have people come along and say, Hullo, 
what’s a bran-new topper doing on the tow-path? 

Dororny: What és Alfred doing? 

Marcery: Isn’t it awful to think that only a few minutes 
ago we were all so happy. We were talking of going 
down to the Riviera for the summer. We hadn’t a care 
in the world. And now this terrible thing has happened. 

Jupy: Life is like that. 

Patrick: Oh, God, you are a gloom, Judy. If you haven’t 
got anything cheerful to say, for God’s sake shut up. 
Jupy: I don’t see any object in not facing facts. I’m psychic. 
I’m absolutely convinced that Daddy’s lying at the 

bottom of Whitestone Pond. 
[ALFRED comes in. 

Aurrep: Well, boys and girls, it’s all right. Good news. 

Marcery: Alfred! 

ALFRED: I just mentioned my name, and they put me 
through to Sir Arthur at once. I didn’t give anything 
away. Trust your Uncle Alfred for that. He told me 
he’d seen Charlie last night at his private house and in 
consideration of Charlie’s personal character he’d agreed 
to let him have enough money to meet all his obligations. 

Marcery: Oh, my dear, how awfully nice of him. » 

AurreD: When old Charlie-parlie left Sir Arthur’s sump- 
tuous mansion, he had a whacking fat cheque in his 
pocket. 

Marcery: What a relief! 

Dororuy: But why hasn’t he been at his office to-day? 

Axraxp; Oh, that’s a minor point. I suppose he’s been 
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tearing round and hadn’t any time. He'll tell us that 
when we see him. The great thing is that he’s weathered 
the storm. 

Patrick: Then we’re not ruined after all? 

Aurrep: No. Your father’s taken a toss, but he’s in the 
saddle again, and there’s no reason why in a few yeats 
he shouldn’t be where he was. Of course, he’ll have to 
wotk like blazes. 

Jupy: Daddy loves work. That’s one thing. 

AuFrep: He'll have to keep his nosy-posy to the grind- 
stone. 

Parrick: Oh, well, there’s no harm in that. At Daddy’s 
age there’s nothing much for a chap to do except work. 

MarGEnry: I used to be sorry that he had no outside interests, 
but as things have turned out, I daresay it’s all for the 
best. 

AuFrep: You kiddie-widdies mustn’t be extravagant, you 
know. For some time your father won’t have any spare 
cash to throw about. 

Patrick: I’ve thought of that. I’m willing to do my bit. 
We shall have to make do with the family bus for a bit 
longer, Judy old girl. 

Jupy: It is sickening, isn’t ite? I suppose it can’t be helped. 
And we shan’t be able to have a hard court either. 
Marcery: Call the others in, Judy. There’s no reason they 

should stay out any longer. 

Jupy: All right. [At the window.] Dinah, Tim! Come in. 

Mancery: And then you’d better play tennis if you want to. 

Jupy: After all this excitement I couldn’t hit a ball. 

Atrrep: Are you going to play tennis? Ill just nip over 
the garden wall and change. I don’t mind showing you 
young things that there’s life in the old dog yet. 


[Drana and Trmoruy stroll tn. 
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Jupy: Oh, my dear, we've had such a thrill, Daddy’s 
vanished and we all thought he’d committed suicide. 
And we were ruined and everything had to be sold, 
and now it’s all right and Daddy hasn’t committed 
suicide after all. 

Drana: If you were going to tell us all about it, it seems 
hardly worth while to have turned us out of the room. 


Jupy: I didn’t want you to go. It was grand. Mummy was 
in hysterics. And Pat was keeping a stiff upper lip, and 
I was being the brave little woman. 


Drana: Do you mean to say it was all a false alarm? 


TrmotHuy: You know Alfred and his little jokes. You 
oughtn’t to let him get away with them. He only gets 
above himself. 


ALFRED: Now then, young feller-me-lad, not so much of 
your lip. We’re not out of the blooming old wood yet. 


Patrick: We're ruined all right. 


Jupy: But the only difference it'll make is that Pat can’t 
have a car of his own, and we shall have to go on with 
the old court until Daddy makes some mote money. 


Trvorny: I say, that’s a bit thick. 


Parrick: If they can play on grass at Wimbledon I suppose 
on a pinch we can too. 


ALFRED: That’s the spirit, old bean. I’m jolly glad to see 
that you’re taking it like a sportsman. 

Drana: And where’s Uncle Charlie? 

Parrick: We don’t know that. 

Marcery: We wish we did. We wish to God we did. 

Jupy: We think he’s lost his memory and is sitting on a 
bench at Bournemouth in a top-hat. 

Parrickx: He’s much more likely to be at Southend, 
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Marcery: Oh, no. Even if your poor father had lost his 
memory it would never occur to him to go to Southend, 
[The door is opened and CuaRLES strolls amiably in. 

He ts a man in the early forties, quiet and of rather 
distinguished appearance; he is very neat in his black 

coat and grey striped trousers. He wears a top-bat. 


Marcery: Charlie! 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE II 


The curtain rises. All are present but CHARLES. 


Paraics: If they can play on grass at Wimbledon, I suppose 
on a pinch we can too. 


Arrep: That’s the spirit, old bean. I’m jolly glad to see 
that you’re taking it like a sportsman. 

Drana: And where’s Uncle Charlie? 

Parrick: We don’t know that. 

MarGery: We wish we did. We wish to God we did. 


Jupy: We think he’s lost his memory and is sitting on a 
bench at Bournemouth in a top-hat. 


Patrick: He’s much more likely to be at Southend. 


Marcery: Oh, no. Even if your poor father had lost his 
memory it would never occur to him to go to Southend. 


[Te door is opened, and CHARLES strolls amiably in. 
Marcery: Charlie! 
Cnuaruszs: [Taking off bis hat.| Hullo. 
Marcery: [Much agitated.) Where have you been? Oh, 
we've been so anxious. It’s too bad of you. 
CHARLES: What have I done? 
Marcery: The suspense has been too awful. 


CHarues: [Coolly.] Why, what’s the matter? Hullo, Pat. 
Home for the holidays? 


Parricx: Hullo, Daddy. 


Csiartes: You look all right. Had a nice time your last 
term at school. 


Pargzicx: Yes, grand. 
236 
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CHARLES: How’s everybody? Back from the city early, 
Alfred? Don’t tell me you’re idling. 


ALFRED: I say, old boy, where the devil have you been? 
I’ve been trying to get hold of you all day long. 


Craruzs: I? I’ve been for a walk on Hampstead Heath. 
ALFRED: A walk? 
Marcery: All day? 


CHARLES: No, I found rather a jolly little pub and had lunch 
there. A cut off the joint and a bottle of beer. Very 
nice. 


Atrrap: Why didn’t you go to your office? 

Jupy: We were sure you’d committed suicide. 

PATRICK: Judy wanted to have Whitestone Pond dragged. 
MARGERY: We've been so frightfully anxious, Charlie. 


CHARLES: I may be very dense, but I don’t quite understand 
what you’re all talking about. 


AuFRED: Well, old boy, I had to tell them. You see, you 
didn’t keep your appointment with me, and you hadn’t 
turned up at the office. 


CuHarzes: Oh, I see. [Ammiably.] Well, now you know, don’t 
your 
Patrick: We know it’s all right, Daddy. 


ALFRED: They were all so upset they persuaded me to call 
up Arthur Letter. He told me what he’d done. 


CHARLES: ‘Sporting of him, wasn’t it? 

Jupr: Were you absolutely broke, Daddy? 
Crar.zs: I couldn’t comply with my bargains, 
Jupy: What does that mean? 


Cares: Well, when a broker can’t comply with his 
bargains he’s hammered. 


Aurrep: And then he can’t trade any more. 
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CHar.es: How are you, Dorothy? You've got a new hat on. 

Dororny: [Al/uringly.| D’you like it? How clever of you to 
notice. 

ALFRED: Look here, Charlie, we must have a talk. Tim, 
you and Dinah had better make yourselves scarce. 

Truorny: All right. 

Patrick: Sorry, old man. I’m afraid tennis looks like being 
a wash-out. 

Trvortny: Oh, that’s all right. I know what these domestic 
upsets are. 

PATRICK: It’s one of the penalties of having a family. 

Caries: Why don’t you and Dinah go and have a knock- 
up? Pat and Judy can join you presently. 

Truoray: I don’t mind. 

Carus: I shan’t keep them long. 

Trworny: Oh, that’s all right. There’s no hurry. 

CHARLES: [With a tinge of strony.) Thanks. 

Diana: Come on, then. 

[Diana and TimorTny saunter out. 

Dororuy: Do you wish me to go, too? 

MarcGetry: No, stay, Dorothy. I’ve got a presentiment that 
something is rotten in the state of Denmark. 

ALFRED: My dear, I’m afraid that this is no time for culture. 

Marcery: I know. That is why I want Dorothy to stay 
There are moments when a woman wants another 
woman’s support. 

ALFRED: Where have you been all day, Charlie? I rang up 
every place I could think of. 

Cartes: I told you. I’ve been for a walk on Hampstead 
Heath. 

AxFRED: But you had an appointment to see me at ten. 

Cyarzzs: [Syil/ing.] I can’t tell you how excruciatingly the 
idea of secing you at ten bored me. 
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AuFrep: Thank you. You made the appointment yourself. 

Marcery: What did you do on the Heath? 

Cuarues: I walked. I thought. I admired the scenery. 

ALFRED: When every minute was of vital importance? 

CHARLES: That, too, added to the charm of the prospect. 

Patrick: I don’t wish to cast a gloom on the party, but it 
sounds to me as though father were trying to be 
facetious. 

MarGery: Don’t be silly, Pat. You know your father isn’t 
like that. 

ALFRED: [Shrewd/y.] There’s more in this than meets the eye. 
I have no hesitation in saying that whatever. 

CHaAr.es: It was a bad blow for me, you know, when 
Tommy Avon shot himself. [He makes this remark con- 
versationally, with deliberation, but not as though be attached 
great importance to what be was saying.] 

ALFRED: It was the best thing he could do. If he hadn’ 
he’d have got fourteen years. 

CHARLEs: It cost me a packet. 

Aurrep: And you’re not the only one. A lot of my clients 
have been hit. Damned scoundrel. 

CHARLES: I was proud of my firm. I took a harmless vanity 
in the fact that my name stood so high on the Stock 
Exchange. It was a source of a good deal of satisfaction 
to me to know that people pointed me out and said, 
Good fellow, Charlie Battle, safe as the Bank of 
England. 

AuFrrep: That’s why Arthur Letter was willing to help you 
when you wete up against it. Character is the best asset 
any man can have in the City. 

Cuarzes: When the crash came my first thought was to 
save the firm. I was prepared to sacrifice every bob I 
had to keep my head above water. By George, there 
wasn’t a stone I left unturned. 
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Aurrep: You don’t have to tell me that. No one could 
have done more. 

Crarzes: And last night, at the eleventh hour, you might 
say, I did the trick. I was saved. I don’t mind telling 
you it was a relief. 

Au¥Frep: I’ll bet it was. 

Cyarues: You know, this is settling-day. It had been a 
nightmare. Last night I knew I could comply with my 
bargains. All my savings had to go down the drain, 
but I didn’t care a damn. The old firm was saved and 
my reputation was all right. Funny thing, honour, isn’t 
it? And the importance we attach to it. I suppose it’s 
the force of habit. 

Jupy: You’ve been rather wonderful, Daddy. No one could 
have guessed anything particular was happening, could 
they, Mummy? 

Marcery: No, dear, I never dreamt anything was wrong. 

CHARLES: I’m glad of that. I was afraid I’'d been a trifle 
disagreeable. 


Juny: [Quite pleasantly.| No, not more than usual. 


Cuar.es: I was in great spirits when I left the house this 
morning. You'd have thought I’d made a fortune 
instead of lost one. I walked to the tube as I’ve walked 
every morning, more or less since I was demobbed. 
I nodded to one or two people I knew. All going down 
to the City just as I was. I got to the station. There 
was the usual crowd hurrying in. . . . Suddenly my 
heart sank. 

Jupy: Whyr 

Crares: Well, my dear, you know, once or twice during 
these last days it looked as though I couldn’t pull 
through. And as I lay awake at night turning things 
over, I thought of what I’d do if I went broke. I made 
pretty elaborate plans. It relieved me. I didn’t see why 
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I shouldn’t make the best of a bad job. Well, I weathered 
the storm and I was in a position to start all over again. 
I could go on quite quietly to the end of my life doing 
what I’d done every day for the last twelve years, going 
down to the City and studying the markets, buying and 
selling stock. Suddenly it seemed to me that for me 
ruin meant life and liberty—and that tube, with all 
those people hurrying to catch their train, led to slavery 
and death. So I went for a stroll on Hampstead Heath. 


Marcery: But, Charlie, my dear, that was only nerves. I 
mean, that’s the sort of thing we’re all liable to since 
the war. All of us who went through that awful experis 
ence bear its mark. I know I do. And I expect to bear 
it always. 

Jupy: But, Mummy, you had the time of your life when 
you were working in your canteens. 

Marcery: Oh, Judy, how can you say anything so beastly? 
I was on my feet for hours on end. I could never have 
stood it except that I was determined to do my bit. 


ALFRED; You know, Judy old gal, you were only a baby. 
You don’t know what we went through during that 
terrible time, and, please God, you never will know. 


Jupy: Well, Pll tell you what I think. Except when you 
were actually under fire you had more fun than you’ve 
evet had before or since. My belief is that if there was 
another war the greatest majority of you would just 
jump back into it with a whoop. 


ALFRED: We answered the call when it came, and if it came 
again we’d answer it again. 

Marcery: But not with a whoop, darling. With death in 
our hearts. 


AuFrep: Do you realise how great a sacrifice we made then? 
And we made it for you. 


Parrick: For use 
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AtFrep: Yes, for you and Judy and Dinah and Tim. For 
your generation. 

Patrick: You make me laugh. Why, we're the sacrifice 
you made. 

Jupy: And if you think we like it, Uncle Alfred, you’re 
mistaken. 


AuFRED: Well, upon my word. You were only just born 
when it started. I really can’t see that it affected you 
much. 


Patrick: Don’t you? Whichever way we turn it’s there 
facing us. It’s been like a great weight round our necks 
all our lives. We have the right to live like every other 
generation, and you’ve crabbed our pitch before we 
start. 


ALFRED: But we didn’t want the war. It was forced on us. 


Jupy: No, you didn’t want the war. You just muddled 
into it, and then you muddled through it, and then you 
rouddled out of it. You muddled your lives and you’ve 
muddled ours. 


MarGery: That’s so ungrateful, Judy. You’ve always had 
the best of everything. I’m sure no one could have had 
better chances than you’ve had. 


Patrick: But you don’t understand, Mother. All our lives 
we've been surrounded by depression and anxiety, and, 
of course, it’s had its effect on us. You’ve sapped our 
vitality. You’ve made a mess of the world and you’ve 
taken away our power to put it right. 


Jupy: If a man can’t get a job, it’s the war. If he’s slack and 
incompetent, it’s the war. If he forges a cheque or 
commits bigamy, it’s the war. If the roads are bad and 
the trains rotten, it’s the war. If we’re crippled with 
debts and taxes, it’s the war. 

Aurrep: Everyone knows it left behind it a long train of 
problems and difficulties, We've got to face that. 
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Jupy: But why should we? Why should we suffer for your 
stupidity? 

CHARLES: You know, there’s some truth in what the child 
says about the war. We weren’t always frightened, we 
weren't always cold, we weren’t always hungry. There 
were times when it was no end of a lark. 


ALFRED: To me it was unmitigated horror. 


CHARLES: Oh, come off it. We talk a lot of bunk to the 
younger generation in order to show them what stern 
stuff we’re made of, but, damn their eyes, they don’t 
believe us. Let’s face it. You loved being a temporary 
gent. A good deal of authority and no responsibility 
to speak of. There were long periods when one could 
be thoroughly idle without one’s conscience reproaching 
one, And there was a lot of excitement. All I got out 
of the war was pneumonia, a wound in the hip, a cracked 
skull and a temporary captaincy. But it’s an experience 
I wouldn’t have missed. 


MarGery: It’s a miracle that you returned at all. 


Jupy: Wasn’t it an awful let-down when you came back, 
Daddy? 


Cares: You know, I got a lot of fun out of thinking I 
was alive. I was thirty. I said to myself, Well, I’ve 
lost the five best years of my youth, but it’s no good 
grousing; let me make the best of what remains. That 
was twelve years ago. And now my youth has gone. 


A.FRED: No one can say you haven’t made good use of it. 
Like a great many others at the end of the war you 
had to start again at the beginning. You haven’t done 
so badly. You’ve had a nice house and a car and you’ve 
kept your wife in the sort of way your position required. 
You’ve sent your children to first-rate schools. You had 
saved a bit of money. 


Crarzzs: Fifty thousand pounds, roughly. 
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ALFRED: It’s true that through no fault of your own that’s 
gone, but all the rest remains. You’ve still got your 
position and you can make more money. I don’t think 
you've got much to complain of. 

CHARLES: [Reffectively.] Of course, it’s not out of his solid 
clients that a broker makes his money. He makes it 
out of the speculator. Whether he’s a gambler who 
wants a flutter for the excitement of it, or a fool who 
thinks he can make money without working for it, the 
result is always the same. It’s only a question of time 
before the whole of his money finds its way into the 
broker’s pocket. 

AuFrep: That’s the speculator’s look-out. 


CHaruzs: Of course. But sometimes I couldn’t help asking 
myself if it was to spend my life so tamely that I’d 
escaped death a score of times by a hair’s-breadth. 

Parricx: I shouldn’t have thought it was tame. 

Crarues: You’ve never been in the Stock Exchange, have 
your Pity I didn’t take you in one day. It would have 
interested you. 

Jupy: I thought strangers couldn’t get in. 

CrArLEs: No, they’re not allowed, and if they’re caught 
they must expect to be hustled a bit. They'll probably 
want a new hat. 


ALFRED: You could have smuggled him in as one of your 
clerks. No one would have taken any notice of him. 
It’s an amazing sight. 

Crarzezs: It’s indescribable. There’s a hell of a row, you 
know. 

AuFrep: Deafening. 

Cyarzes: Everyone’s yelling at the top of his voice, and 
men ate rushing about like mad. I must say, at first 
there’s something rather exhilarating about it. That 
frantic activity does give you a thrilling sensation of life. 
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ALFRED: By Jove, it does. 


CHARLEs: You’ve never heard a man hammered, have you, 
Alfted? 


ALFRED: No, I haven’t. 


CHARLEs: It’s impressive. At three o’clock, for instance, as 
the hour strikes. [The clock in the drawing-room strikes 
three.| Just as that clock is striking now, the two waiters 
appear on the stands and take off their hats, as if to a 
corpse, They beat with a wooden mallet three times. 
Fellows look up and that deafening row stops. Suddenly, 
as though it had been cut with a knife. Andi it’s so still 
you really could hear a pin drop. However often you’ve 
heard it, the sound of that mallet ringing through the 
deathly silence is frightening. The waiter at the Consol 
Market end reads out a notice, and the waiter at the 
Mining Market end repeats it. “Gentlemen, Mr. Charles 
Laurence Battle, trading as Wargrave, Battle & Co., is 
unable to comply with his bargains.” They read in a 
loud, hoarse voice, without any expression in it, they’ve 
read the same sort of things so often, and then they 
shuffle off the stands. There’s 2 moment’s pause, and 
however hardened you are, there’s something tragic in 
it. They’re good fellows on the Stock Exchange most 
of them, and a bit sentimental, and it gives one a pang 
to think someone’s beaten. It may have been just bad 
luck. It may have been that one bit off more than one 
could chew. If you’re up, you can afford to be sorry 
for the man who’s down, and if you’re shaky, you 
wonder if it’ll be your turn next. Yes, just for a moment 
dismay fills every heart, and then, before you can say 
Jack Robinson, as suddenly as the row stopped, the row 
begins again. Pandemonium. Charles Laurence Battle, 
trading as Wargrave, Battle & Co., is forgotten. The 
world has passed him by. 


[Suddenly there is a ring on the telephone in the ball. 
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MarcGery: See who it is, Judy. 
Crar es: If it’s anyone for me I’m not at home. Never mind 
how urgent. 
Jupy: All right. 
[She goes out. 
Atrrep: Well, old boy, I’m glad you’ve escaped that. It’s 
true you’ve lost a packet, but you’ll make it again. While 
there’s life there’s hope. 
Dororny: Have you been terribly anxious all these days, 
Charlie? 
CHARLES: I have a bit. 
MARGERY: Why didn’t you tell me? 
CHARLES: Ob, my dear, there didn’t seem any object in 
wortying you. 
[Jupy comes in again. 


Jupy: It’s Mr. Turner. He wants awfully to speak to you, 
Daddy, and when I said you were out he seemed all 
fussed and bothered. 

CHARLES: That’s nice of him. I hope you lied like my own 
daughter. 


Jupy: He asked me if I knew where he could get hold of 
Uncle Alfred, and I told him he was here. He’s holding 
the line. 

ALFRED: I wonder what he wants me for? 

Dororny: You’d better go and see, Alfred. 

[ALFRED gets up and goes out. 

Marcery: Will this interfere with our summer holiday, 
Charlie? 

Dororuy: Marge and I were thinking it would be so good 
for the children if we went down to the Riviera for a 
change. 

Mancenry: I like the river, but I do realise that it would be 
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much more of an education for them to take them to 
France. And everyone’s going to Antibes now. 

Jupy: Oh, Mummy, that would be too divine. And Tim 
and Dinah too? 

Dororuy: Well, I haven’t spoken to Alfred about it yet. 
Your mother and I have been putting our heads 
together. 

Marcery: Of course, before all this happened. 

Dororny: [To Judy.] I suppose your father couldn’t get away, 
but I’m sure he wouldn’t mind your going. We'd go 
to some cheap pension, and really I don’t suppose it 
would be any more expensive than staying in England. 


Marcery: Naturally we’d have to be frightfully economical. 

Jupy: Oh, Daddy, do say yes. It would be awful fun. 
Wouldn’t it, Pate 

Patrick: Not so dusty. 

[ALFRED, distraught, bursts into the room. 

ALFRED: Charlie, he says you’re hammered. 

CuHaArzzs: [Coo//y.] Well, what of it? 

ALFRED: He’s frightfully upset. He said he understood 
everything had been arranged. Charlie, it’s not true, 
is it? 

CHarues: [Sardonically.| Yes, my boy, the waiter went 
knocky-knocky with his little mallet and poor old 
Charlie-parlie was blown sky high. 

AuFrep: It’s not true, Charlie. You don’t know what 
you're saying. For God’s sake pull yourself together, 
old bean. 

Marcery: Oh, Charlie, what has happened? 

AuFreD: [Emphatically.| What do you mean, Charlie? 

CuHarzzs: Only that at the very moment that I was sa 
dramatically describing to you what happens when a 
man is hammered on the Stock Exchange, I was actually 
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being hammered. Don’t you remember, I called you 
attention to the clock striking three? 

PATRICK: I hate these cheap theatrical effects. 

CuHaAr.zEs: I have a simple mind. They get me every time 

Jupy: If one didn’t know Daddy had no sense of humou 
one would think he’d just been pulling our leg. 

CHARLES: You see, as three o’clock approached and I knev 
what was going to happen, I felt a trifle lonely o 
Hampstead Heath. I suddenly craved for the societ 
of my fellows. 

Marcery: I can’t believe it. It’s so fantastic. 

CHARLES: They say that when the dying buffalo feels his en 
approaching, he leaves his herd and retires into solitude 
In that respect I am unlike the dying buffalo. 

ALFRED: It’s not often I’m puzzled. But I am now, and 
don’t mind admitting it. You could have complied wit 
your bargains perfectly well. 

Cares: I didn’t choose to. 

Au¥Frep: You had Arthur Letter’s cheque in your pocke 

Crarzezs: I have it still. [He takes a cheque out of his pock 
-and hands it to ALFRED.] Perhaps you wouldn’t min 
sending it back to him and telling him that I made u 
my mind not to avail myself of his kindness. 

ALFRED: There’s more in this than meets the eye. I hav 
no hesitation in saying that. 

Marcery: But then we're ruined. 

Dororuy: Oh, Margery, how awfull 

ALFRED: You cut along, Dorothy. 

Dororny: All right. [To Marczry.] I'll be in the garde 
in case you want me, dear. 

Marcery: All right, dear. 

[DororHy goes on, 


Jupy: D’you want us to go, Uncle Alfred? 
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Cuarzezs: Oh, I think you’d better stay. I have one or two 
things to say that a good deal concern you. 

Patrick: But if you’re hammered we’re in the soup, Daddy. 

CHARLES: Up to the neck, my boy. 

Patrick: I don’t know what there is to be so damned 
cheerful about. 


ALFRED: Neither do I, believe me. Your father has let 
himself be hammered when he actually had in his pocket 
the means of saving himself. 

Patrick: But what’s the big idea? 


AuFrep: Of course, he’d had a knock. But he isn’t the only 
one. Why, I know brokers who’ve made and lost half 
a dozen fortunes in their time. On the Stock Exchange 
you have to take the rough with the smooth. 

PaTRICK: That’s when a fellow shows his grit, when he’s 
down and out. 

CHARLES: [With a smile in his eyes.) True, my son. You’re 
presently going to have an opportunity of showing 
yours. 

ALFRED: But how did you have the heart to let an old- 
established business like yours go to blazes? 

Cuaruzs: I steeled it. I don’t deny that when the clock 
struck three just now it gave me a funny little feeling 
in the pit of my stomach. 

Marcery: Your poor father was so proud of the business, 
Charlie. He always said there wasn’t a more respectable 
firm in the city of London. 

ALFRED: What are you going to do now? 

CHARLES: [Casua/ly.] I’m going abroad. 

Marcery: [In sudden agitation.) Charlie, you haven’t done 
anything dreadful? They’re not going to issue a 
warrant? 


Cwares; No, no, my dear. However dishonourable my 
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conduct may be, I have done nothing that the law can 
take exception to. 

Marcery: [He/plessi/y.] One never knows with brokers. It’s 
such a funny profession. 

AuFRED: My God, this is a pretty kettle of fish. For good- 
ness’ sake, explain yourself, Charlie. A man doesn’t 
commit suicide for fun. 

CuHARLEs: The explanation is very simple. This morning I 
came to the conclusion that it wasn’t worth it. 

AuFreD: What? 


CHARLES: This life I’ve been leading. For twelve mottal 
years I’ve been going down to the City in the same tube, 
I’ve spent the day buying and selling shares; for twelve 
mortal years I’ve come home every evening in the same 
tube. And the world was rolling on and on. I’m fed 
up. Fed to the teeth. I’m not going to be the drudge 
of respectability any longer. P’'m through. Look. [He 
takes his glistening topper.| Here is the badge of my office. 
This is the symbol of my position and my respectability. 
Sleek, shining, new and rakish. Look at it. It represents 
the potentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of avarice. 
To hell with it. [He flings st down on the floor, stamps on 
it and kicks it away from him.] 

Marcery: Charlie, Charlie, Charlie. And you who were 
always so particular about your hats. Oh, what is going 
to become of us now? 

Parrick: Are you obliged to be so melodramatic, father? 

CHARLES: In moments of emotion we’re all apt to fall into 
it, my dear boy. 

Jupy: And what about us, Daddy? 

CHARLES: I’m going to leave you. 

Parrick: How long for? 

CHARLES: For good. 

Parrick: [With the utmost surprise.| Whyl 
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Crarzes: [Very naturally.| Because I’m bored with you. 

Parricx: Bored with us? Bored with me and Judy? 

Cures: Yes, bored with you and Judy. Aren’t you bored 
with me? 

Parrick: That’s different. You’re our father. 

CHARLES: How is it different? 

Patrick: People are always rather bored with their parents. 
That’s human nature. 

CuHar.Es: Is it? 

Parrick: After all, they belong to a different generation. 
The middle-aged are naturally tedious. 

Cuarzes: [Si/ing.] Has it never struck you that the middle- 
aged find the young tedious too? 

Patrick: It certainly hasn’t. 

Crares: They do. 

Patrick: But why? They’te not tedious. 

CHARLEs: Oh, aren’t they? 

Patrick: How can they be? They’ve got youth and high 
spirits. They’re brimming over with ideas. Aren’t they, 
Mummy? 

MarGery: Yes, darling, of course. 

PatRICK: It’s absurd to say that Judy and I are boring. 
What would this house be without us? A mausoleum. 
At meals we’re the life and soul of the party. Aren’t we, 
Judy? 

Jupy: Rather. 

Patrick: Ask anyone you like and they'll all tell you the 
same thing. We’ve got the reputation all over the place 
for being unusually brilliant. If you find us boring it 
can only be on account of your own stupidity. 


Marcery: Oh, that is rude, Pat. You shouldn’t talk to your 
father like that. 
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Parricx: He asked for it, and, damn it all, what other 
explanation is there? 

Marcery: I don’t know, darling. 

Patrick: It’s so ungrateful. 

Cuarzzs: I don’t suppose you’re more boring than most 
young things of your age. I daresay it’s only because 
I know you better that you bore me more. 

PATRICK: But isn’t youth enough in itself? You can’t be so 
unintelligent as not to realise that nowadays the only 
thing that counts is youth. And it’s because we’ve 
discovered that, that our generation is so much ahead 
of every other. You know what I mean, Judy, don’t 
your 


Jupy: Of course I do. In Daddy’s time when they were 
young they just wanted to be older. 


Patrick: That’s right. And we don’t. We’re young and we 
want to enjoy our youth. For the first time in the world’s 
history we’ve realised the immense value of it. 


Marcery: Of course, it’s lovely to be young. 


Parricx: Your lives would be nothing without us. Think 
of the exhilaration we bring and the vitality and go. 
I mean, to say we’re boring is perfectly outrageous. I 
don’t want to blow my own trumpet, but I can honestly 
say that’s the last thing anyone could call Judy, and I 
think I can safely say that she’d say the same about me. 

Jupy: Absolutely. 

Crarues: [Amiably.] I wonder if it has ever occurted to 
you how tiresome the conversation of the young is to 
the middle-aged. Chatter, chatter, chatter about nothing 
at all. Just to hear yourselves speak. And you take 
yourselves with such appalling seriousness. You know 
nothing, and you haven’t the sense to hold your tongues. 
You utter the most obvious commonplace with the air 
of having made a world-shaking discovery. You’re so 
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solemn. You’re so self-satisfied. You’re so dogmatic. 
You’re inane. The only excuse for you 1s that you’re 
very young. One tries to have patience with you. But, 
my God, don’t think we find you amusing. We find 
you quite incredibly dull. 

[Jupy gives a smothered chuckle. 


Patrick: Shut up, Judy. This is no laughing matter. I 
can tell you this, Daddy, this is the last time I take any 
trouble to be gay and jolly and amusing in this house. 
God knows, it’s been an uphill job, but I’ve done my 
best. I’ve just sweated my guts out. But now I’m 
through, definitely and absolutely through. 

Jupy: But have you no affection for us, Daddy? 

CHARLES: No, I haven’t. 


Marcery: Oh, Charlie, what a cruel thing to say. How can 
you help loving your children? 

CuHarzzs: I rather liked them when they were kids, but now 
they’re grown up I don’t find them very interesting. 

Patrick: [Ostraged.] But that’s simply unnatural. 

CHAR Es: D’you think it is? Idon’t. Of course, when they’re 
small one’s fond of one’s children. One likes them as 
one likes puppies or kittens. They’re dependent on you, 
and that’s rather touching. They think you’re very 
marvellous, and that’s rather flattering. But almost 
before you know where you are, they’re young men and 
women with characters of their own. They’re not part 
of youany more. They’re individuals. They’re strangers. 
Why should you care for them? 

Patricx: Do you mean to say that Judy and I mean no 
more to you than if we were puppies or kittens? 

CHARLES: No, I mean that you don’t mean very much more 
to me than puppies mean to their father when they’re 
grown into fine healthy young dogs.. 


Jupy: But you’d be sorry if we died, Daddy? 
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Cuarzies: Wretched. I’ve been frightfully worried wher 
either of you has been ill. I was devoted to you then. 
Perhaps it’s unfortunate that on the whole you’ve both 
had robust health. 

Patrick: You can hardly expect us to have a series of ill- 
nesses just to excite your parental affection. 

CHARLES: You're right, Pat. I should certainly congratulate 
myself on the excellent physique I was able to endow 
you with. 

Patrick: I should have thought you’d be so proud of us. 
I’ve always been in the first five in all my forms, and 
I was head of my house. I was captain of the first eleven, 
and in the first fifteen. Any unprejudiced person would 
say I was rather a credit to you. 

CHARLES: You know, to be proud of one’s children is really 
and truly only to be proud of oneself. I’m not a vain 
man. 

Parrick: Well, I’m dished. 

CHARLES: Do you care very much for me, Pat? 


Marcesry: Of course he does, Charlie. I’ve never known 
two more affectionate children. 

Cuarzes:; Let him answer for himself. 

Patrick: I don’t know what you mean. I like you as a chap 
naturally likes his father. You’re not going about it 
exactly the right way to make me crazy about you. 

CHARLES: I suppose if J died you’d cry a bit. That would 
be nice of you and very proper. But I’m all alive and 
kicking. Don’t you find me rather a nuisance? Don’t 
you resent having to come to me for money, and my 
wanting to know how you’re going to spend it? 

Patrick: Well, naturally, any fellow of my age wants to be 
his own master. 

CHARLES: Hasn’t it ever struck you that it would be grand 
to have a flat of your own? 
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Parricx: I don’t see what that’s got to do with it. 

CHArzEs: It doesn’t suggest that you find the family circle 
precisely thrilling. 

Parrick: But you can’t alter the facts of life. It’s human 
nature that parents should be frightfully fond of their 
children. But they can’t expect their children to be 
frightfully fond of them. 

Marcery: Oh, Pat. 

Patrick: Well, ask Uncle Alfred. He’s a man of the world. 
He doesn’t expect Tim and Dinah to be as keen on him 
as he is on them. 

ALFRED: There you’re very much mistaken, young feller- 
me-lad. I flatter myself that there’s nowhere in this 
country a more united family than ours. But then I 
admit my kiddie-widdies weren’t brought up as you 
wete. Dorothy and I have made friends of our children. 
That’s why we’ve always made them call us by our first 
names. Our family life is just a grand lark. You know 
how we chaff one another. They look upon me as their 
great big brother. Why, they just roar with laughter 
at my jokes. 

[PATRICK and Jupy exchange a look. 

CHARLEs: I’ve come to the conclusion that such clever and 
intelligent children as you are can get along quite 
comfortably without me. And as that suits my con- 
venience, I’m going to give you the opportunity of 
doing so. 

Patrick: But how are we to live? It means that Judy will 
just have to go on the streets. 

Jupy: Don’t be so silly, Pat. You boys are so ignorant. 

Parrick: Well, if father leaves us without a bob, there’s 
nothing else you can do. 

Jupy: Don’t you know that since the war the amateurs have 
entirely driven the professionals out of business? No 
girl can make a decent living now by prostitution. 
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Marcery: Judy, Judy, what are you talking about? Really, 
a girl of your age. I don’t know what the world is 
coming to. 

PaTRIcK: How am I to go up to Cambridge and read for 
the Bar? 

Crarzes: Are you still proposing to enter Parliament in 
the Labour interest? 

Patrick: That’s the idea ultimately, of course. 

CuHarzEs: Don’t you think the Labour Party are beginning 
to fight a trifle shy of the people like you, who only 
joined them when it looked like a good thing, and now 
grab all the plums? 

Patrick: They want people of our class. 


CHARLES: Have you ever reflected upon St. Paul? He was 
a tent-maker, you know. He got a lot of kudos out 
of it. 

Patrick: Damn it all, Father, we’re talking seriously now, 
don’t bring in religion. 

CHARLES: You know, I believe it would pay you to become 
a working man. A stoker, for instance, or a dustman. 

Patrick: Mer 

CHARLES: Get to know the proletariat from the inside, my 
dear boy, and when you’re all fighting for the spoils of 
office you’ll have the bulge over the Eton boy and the 
Oxford graduate. 


Aurrep: You're talking through your hat, Charlie. It’s just 
when children are growing up and entering the world 
that they need a father’s guidance. You can’t leave them 
in the lurch like that. 

CHARLES: Oh, can’t I? You wait and see. 

Atrrep: Penniless? 


Cranes: No, not exactly penniless. That would require 
more fortitude than I possess, 
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Patrick: But haven’t you lost everything? 

Marcery: Most brokers have something tucked away some- 
where, Pat, that their creditors can’t get at. 

Cuaruzs: I’m afraid I haven’t. Until to-day I’ve been what 
I can only describe as the soul of honour. 

Patrick: Well, then, you haven’t a bob. 

CHARLES: In order to comply with my bargains, I should 
have had to throw into the hole my private fortune. 
But I’m hammered. I happen to have twenty thousand 
pounds worth of bonds in a New York bank. 

Patrick: Ohl! 

Cuarzes: I must tell you that in honour I should hand it 
over to my creditors. They have a moral right to it. 

AxurFrep: I’m afraid they have. 

Cares: You see, my solicitor agrees with me. There is 
no doubt in my mind that to keep it is a most ungentle- 
manly proceeding. I propose, however, to do so. 

ALFRED: Oh, Charlie, you can’t. 

Crarzes: Legally? 

ALFRED: Legally, of course you can. But not morally. I 
mean, it would be frightfully bad form. Your friends 
will think you a dirty dog. 

Cares: And with justice. But after mature reflection I’ve 
come to the conclusion that that won’t impair my 
appetite or disturb my night’s rest. 


[Jupy again gives a little laugh. 


MarceEry: Don’t giggle, Judy. This is frightfully serious. 
Your father’s honour is at stake. 

CyArzzs: There are two courses open to me. The twenty 
thousand pounds I’ve saved from the wreck will bring 
in roughly about a thousand a year. I can keep that for 
myself, and subsist modestly on the income. But I think 
it would be rather selfish. 
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Marcery: My poor children. They can’t beg their bread 
in the streets of London. 


Carus: I have a very sensitive conscience, and I’m not 
quite sure that I should be entirely happy if at moments 
the thought crossed my mind that my wife and children 
were in want. 


[MARGERY gives a start and looks at him with perplexity 
and consternation. 


MarGcery: But Charlie... 


CHARLES: [Interrupting her.| The other course is to hand the 
entire amount to them and go out into the world alone 
and destitute. The gesture would be romantic, but to 
my mind absurd. I propose, therefore, to leave you 
fifteen thousand pounds and keep five thousand for 
myself. The income from that will always prevent me 
from starving. 

Marcery: But aren’t I to come with your 

CHARLES: Oh, no, dear, that would be an awful bore for 
you. 

MarceEry: [Gasping.] Oh! It never occurred to me for a 
moment you meant that. 

Cuarzes: Didn’t it? I thought I made it quite clear. 

MarGery: It never dawned on me. Was it clear to you, 
Alfred? 

AuFRED: Don’t ask me, Margery. I don’t know if I’m 
standing on my head or my heels. 

Marcery: But I don’t understand. It’s the most ridiculous 
thing I ever heard in my life. You can’t tell your wife 
that you’re going to leave her just like that, in the course 
of conversation. Without a row or a scene or anything. 


Like a chauffeur giving notice because he wants to 
better himself. , 


Crarzzs; No, not like that. Like an old family retainer 
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breaking it gently to his employers that advancing years 
oblige him to take a well-earned rest. 


Marcery: Oh, it’s absurd. You’ve got no reason to leave 
me and the children. 


CHARLES: I’ve been a husband and a father long enough. 
I think one should always abandon an occupation when 
it has ceased to be a source of pleasure and profit. 

Marcery: But do I bore you, Charlie? 

CHARLES: A bit. No, that’s a lie. To extinction. 

MarGeEry: He’s not sane, Alfred. 

ALFRED: Well, that’s what I’ve been thinking myself. My 
belief is, Charlie, that you’re completely potty. 

CHARLES: Don’t you think I’d know if I were? 

Marcery: Even their nearest and dearest don’t know some- 
times. Thank God, it’s never been in my family. [A 
ring on the telephone is heard.| Oh, bother! 

CHARLES: See who it is, Pat. If it’s anyone for me I’m out. 

[PATRICK goes without a word. 

Marcery: I thought you meant me to come with you. I 
thought your idea was that we should settle down in 
some place in France or Italy where we could live cheaply 
and play golf. 

CHARLES: You’d have hated that, Margery. 

Marcery: I shouldn’t have liked it, but I aw your wife 
and if I’d really thought it my duty I’d have consented. 
And, of course, we might have got to know some very 
nice people. 

CHARLES: I would never dream of asking you to make such 
a sacrifice. 

[PATRICK comes in. 


Parrice: It’s Mr. Turner. I told him you were here, and 
he’s holding on. 
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CHARLES: Oh, damn! 

[He goes out quickly. 

Marcery: Oh, Alfred, what shall we do? 

ALFRED: Well, my dear, I think you’d better let me have 
a talk to Charles alone. I’m used to dealing with matters 
of this sort, and my experience is that it’s much better 
for a friend of both parties to step in before anything 
irreparable is said on either side. 

MarGeEry: I’m so flabbergasted, Alfred. I mean, it’s so 
strange that Charlie should turn after all these years. 

Jupy: Come on, Mummy. If Uncle Alfred wants us to get 
out we'd better nip before Daddy comes back. 

ALFRED: I’m sure it’s wiser. I can find out exactly how the 

~ land lies. 

Marcery: If he’d made a point of my going with him I 
should have said to him, Charlie, I am not only a wife, 
but a mother. I cannot leave my children. And if you 
feel that I mean nothing to you any more, then you must 
go. And we might have arranged an amicable separa- 
tion. But if he doesn’t want me, the situation is entirely 
different. 

AuFrep: At the first glance I don’t quite see how. 

MarGERY: It’s obvious. I won’t let myself be treated like 
that for a moment. I have my woman’s dignity to 
think of. 

AuFRED: Oh, yes, of course. I’d forgotten that. Now you 
popoftski, my dear. 

Marcery: Very well. 

Patrick: Of course, I think he’s off his chump. I mean, 
to say that we’re dull, why it doesn’t begin to have 
any sense. 

Marcery: I wonder if it would be wise to send for a doctor. 
[To Jupy.] Give me your father’s hat, darling. 

Jupy: [Picking 1 up.] Here you are. 
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MarGery: [Pressing it to her bosom.) It’s like a poor little 
baby brutally done to death. It reminds me of those 
Armenian folk-songs. 

[Trey go out, Jeaving ALFRED alone. CHARLES 
re-enters. 

CHARLES: Hullo, where are the others? 

AxFRED: I packed them off. I wanted to have a word with 
you alone. 

CHARLES: That was Bertie Turner on the phone. 

ALFRED: What did he want? 

CHARLES: [With a little smile.) H’m. Good chap. He and 
some of the lads have got together and they’ve offered 
to put up all the money to settle so that I can get back 
into the House. 

ALFRED: By jingol 

CHARLES: J. C. was a good judge of character, wasn’t her 
It’s so much harder to resist kindness than brute force. 

ALFRED: [Eager/y.] Have you accepted? 


CHARLES: No, I couldn’t. But I was so shaken I had to be 
a bit short with him. I told him to mind his own 
damned business and rang off. 


ALFRED: Oh, Charlie, how could you be such a damned 
fool? 


CrHarves: Don’t nag me now, Alfred. I’m a bit shattered. 

ALFRED: I’m not going to nag you, old boy. But now that 
we’re alone, let’s get down to brass tacks. Gloves off 
and cards on the table, and all that sort of thing. What’s 
the little game? 

CHARLES: [Recovering himself.] I wonder what you’re talking 
about now, Alfred? 

AuFRED: [Very hearty.] Go on with you, Charlie. Now you 
tell your Uncle Alfred the truth. There’s a woman 
in this.” Deny it if you can, 

a 
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Cartes: I do. 


ALFRED: You can’t throw dust in Uncle Alfred’s eyes like 
that. Uncle Alfred wasn’t born yesterday. If you’ve let 
your business go to old billy-o and you’re leaving your 
wife and family, it’s for a woman or I'll eat my hat. 


CHARLEs: [Good-naturedly.| Eat it then. 


ALFRED: Oh, come off it. You can trust an old friend. 
I’m a man of the world. I know you’ve been 
married nineteen years. A chap wants a change now 
and then. I’m not going to blame you if you’ve got 
stuck on a little bit. Have your fun if you want to. Life 
is short and we’re dead a long time. But be reasonable 
about it. One doesn’t break up a happy home for a little 
bit of fluff. I mean. Well, you know what I mean. The 
game isn’t worth the candle. Don’t do it, old boy; don’t 
do it. 

CHARLES: My dear Alfred, you know more about little bits 
of fluff than I do. 

ALFRED: [Arch/y.] My business brings me in contact with 
them now and then. And I’m human. But I never let 
them interfere with my home life. No, sir. 


CHARLES: Have you ever met a little bit of fluff who was 
prepared to share the life of a middle-aged man with 
two hundred and fifty pounds a yearr 


ALFRED: I wondered at the time if Margery hadn’t hit the 
nail on the head when she hinted that you had a tidy 
little sum tucked away somewhere. 


CHARLES: Not a bob. 


ALFRED: Do you mean to tell me that you expect to live on 
five quid a week? 

CuHar.es: It’s enough to provide me with the necessities 
of existence. The good thing about luxury is that when 
you’ve had it, you can so very easily do without it. If 
I’d never had a car I should always have hankered aftes 
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one. I’ve had one for twenty years, and now I’m 
perfectly willing to walk on my flat feet. But I don’t 
want to waste my time on work whose only object is 
to keep body and soul together. 

AuFreD: Well, if you’re not going off with a woman I’m 
blowed if I see why you are going off 

CuHARLES: I’m not prepared to waste the rest of my life 
doing things that bore me for people in whom I take 
no interest. I hanker after my own company. You see, 
I think I’ve done all that I’m called upon to do for those 
dependent on me. I want the future for myself. 


ALFRED: What ate you going to do with it? 
CuHar.eEs: I haven’t a notion. I’m going to see. 


Aurrep: You must have some idea at the back of your 
head. 


CHARLES: I have only one life. When I look back and think 
of all the fellows who were killed in the war, I think 
I'd like to make more use of it than just buy and sell 
shares and make or lose a fortune. 


ALFRED: Oh, my dear boy, you’re just talking through your 
hat. We hear a lot about women leading their own lives. 
I think it’s all tommy-rot myself, but there it is, and 
we’ve got to put up with it. But whoever heard of a 
man leading his own lifer It’s not done. 


CHARLES: Don’t you think it’s rather a pretty compliment 
we pay the other sex if we sometimes take a leaf out 
of their book? 


AuFRED: Do you think I don’t get a bit restless sometimes? 
Dorothy’s the best woman in the world, but now and 
again she’s rather tiresome. Women are, you know. 
And sometimes on Monday morning I don’t much want 
to go down to the office. But I say to myself, now then, 
Algy-palfy, this won’t do, you know, shoulder to the 
wheel, old boy. 
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Cuar.es: And your reward is the esteem of your wife and 
the respect of your fellow-citizens. 

AuFRED: What do you suppose would happen to society 
if everybody behaved like you? I mean, it would be 
the end of progress and civilisation and the whole bag 
of tricks. 

Crartes: I think it’s very silly to say that you should only 
do the things that you think everyone else should do. 
The great majority are quite content to travel in the 
same old rut from the cradle to the grave. Well, let 
them. I don’t blame them. 

ALFRED: It’s such madness to change your whole way of 
life and break up your home on a moment’s impulse. 
You’ve only thought about it for a few hours. 

CHARLES: I’ve only thought about it for a few hours with 
my head. I’ve thought about it for twelve years with 
my belly. 

Atrrep: You'll regret it. You'll never stop regretting it. 

CHARLES: One has to take that risk. Who’d marty if he 
was afraid he’d regret it later? What is life, old boy, 
but a leap in the darkr 

ALFRED: You'll never be happy, you know. 

Cares: I don’t see why not. I have a capacity for enjoy- 
ment, a placid disposition and an absence of wants. 

{[DororHy comes to the garden window and looks in. 

Dorortny: I’m sorry to interrupt you. Margery wants to 
know what is happening. 

Crar.es: Come in. Alfred and I have been having a little 
chat, but we’ve finished. 


Atrrep: Has Margery told your 

Dorotuy: Yes. Can she come now? 

Cxanrzes: I shall be ready in a few minutes. I’m just going 
upstaits to change and pack. 
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Dororny: [Taken aback.] You're not going now? 

Crarzzs: Yes. When you’ve made up your mind to do a 
thing it’s only a waste of time not to do it quickly. 

ALFRED: But you can’t go to-day, Charlie. 

CuariEs: Why not? I’m only taking a handbag, 

ALFRED: Your affairs are in a god-awful mess. There are 
a thousand things to arrange. 

Cuarzes: Nothing that I can’t leave in your hands, Alfred. 
You’re a highly competent solicitor. 

AuFrep: It looks so damned fishy, your running away like 
this. I mean, there’s sure to be a bit of a rumpus. It’s 
only decent for you to stay and face the music. 

CHARLES: [Gai/y.] I don’t agree with you at all. I think it’s 
much more elegant to slip out quietly through the 
artists’ entrance. 

[CHARLES goes quickly and 


THE CURTAIN FALLS 


SCENE I 


When the curtain rises CHARLES, ALFRED a#@ DOROTHY are 
discovered. 


ALFRED: But you can’t go to-day, Charlie. 
CHARLES: Why not? I’m only taking a handbag. 


ALFRED: Your affairs are in a god-awful mess. There are 
a thousand things to arrange. 


CHARLES: Nothing that I can’t leave in your hands, Alfred. 
You’re a highly competent solicitor. 


AtFrep: It looks so damned fishy, your running away like 
this. I mean, there’s bound to be a bit of a rumpus. 
It’s only decent for you to stay and face the music. 

CHARLES: [Ga#/y.] I don’t agree with you at all. I think it’s 
much more elegant to slip out through the artists’ 
entrance. 

[CHARLES goes ont quickly. 

Dororuy: Can you make head or tail of it, Alfred? 

Aurrep: I think I know a thing or two about human 
nature, and I’m convinced there’s a woman in it. 

Dorortny: [With a quick look at bim.| Have you told him 
that 

AuFrepD: Yes. He denies it. 

Dororny: [Smikng a httl.| Of course, he’d do that. 

AuFrEp: How have he and Margery been getting on lately? 

Dororny: Oh, all right, like they always have. Of course, 
she had her own interests and he was in the City all 
day. I shouldn’t call either of them very passionate 


people. 
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AuFrED: Well, just the ordinary typical married couple, I 
suppose. I don’t see that either of them had anything 
to complain of. 

Dororny: I shouldn’t have thought so. 

Axrrep: Has he been going about with anybody? 

Dororny: I haven’t heard of its 

AuFrep: You’d better ask Margery. If a man’s in love with 
somebody else, his wife generally has some suspicion. 

Dororny: I’m sure if she had, she’d have told me. We tell 
one another everything. 

Aurrep: If a fellow is prepared to chuck everything, his 
business and his family and the whole bag of tricks, it 
must be for some reason. 

Dororny: Oh, yes, I don’t suppose he’d do it just for fun. 

A¥FrRED: I’ve been a solicitor for a good many years, and 
my experience is that there are only two things that 
matter to a normal man. One’s money, and the other’s 
women. 


Dororny: If anyone knows, you ought to, Alfred. 
ALFRED: Well, I mean, what else is there? 


Dororny: You don’t think he might have some spiritual 
motive, if you know what I mean? 

Aurrep: Of course, there’s a possibility of that. He may 
not be quite right in his head. 

Dororny: I didn’t mean that exactly. I was wondering if 
he isn’t doing this on account of some ideal. 

A.FRED: Come off it, popsy-wopsy. You’ve been reading 
too many novels; business men don’t do things for an 
ideal. 


Dororuy: He’s never been quite normal since the war. 


Arrep: He’s a thundering good chap, and I hate to see 
him make a damned fool of himself. 


Dorotrny: Well, what’s to be done? 
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Aurrep: I think the only person who can do anything is 
Margery. Pity she isn’t a bit more intelligent. 

Dororuy: It’s not easy for a woman to be intelligent with 
a man who isn’t in love with her. 

Aurrep: Charlie’s an emotional fellow, and, hang it all, 
she’s a woman. She ought to be able to get round him 
somehow. 

Dororny: Five o’clock in the afternoon isn’t a very good 
time for emotion. 

ALFRED: If you’d been mixed up in as many divorce cases 
as I have you wouldn’t say that. Look here, you have 
a talk to her. You can give her a lead. I'll go along and 
send her in. It’s a bit awkward for me. 

Dororny: Pll do what I can. 

Arrep: I know you will, old gal. 

[ALFRED goes out. DIANA comes in. 

Diana: Hullo, Dorothy! Are you alone? 

Dororny: Is there anything you want? 

Drana: I was looking for Uncle Charlie. 

Dororny: Why? 

Drana: I just wanted to say good-bye to him. 

Dororuy: Oh, are you going? 

Diana: No, but I thought he was. 

Dororuy: Run along, darling, I’m busy. If there’s anything 
to tell, I’ll tell you later. 

[Marcery comes in quickly, and with ber first words 
Diana slips ont. 

Marcery: Alfred says you’ve got something to say to me. 

Dororuy: He thought I’d better speak to you before you 
saw Charlie. 

Marcsry: Where is Charlie? 


Dororny: Upstairs. He’s packing. 
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MarcGery. [Dumbfounded.| Packing? He isn’t really going? 

Dorotny: I’m afraid so. 

Marcery: To-day? 

Dorotuy: Now. 

Marcery: [ With a gasp.] Oh! I never thought fot a moment 
that he meant it. I thought he was hysterical and just 
making a scene. 

DorortHy: Don’t take it too tragically, darling. He'll come 
back. 

Marcery: What to? He won’t have any business. We 
shan’t have anything to live on. 

Dorortuy: Had you no suspicion that anything was wrong? 

MarGeEry: With the business? No, he never talked to me 
about it. He knew I hated shop. 

Dororny: No, I meant at home. 

MarGeEry: No, he always seemed just the same. I never 
paid much attention to him. Why should IP 

Dororny: That’s true. 

Marcery: I think it’s so frightfully selfish of him. If a 
man’s lost his money, it’s his duty to work hard and 
make some more. 

Dororuy: D’you think he’s in love with someone else? 

MarceEry: Oh, no, I should have noticed that at once. I 
gave him everything he wanted in that way. 

Dororny: That’s wasn’t very much, was it? 

MarGeEry: We were very good friends. We didn’t interfere 
with one another. I should have called it an ideal 
marriage. 

Dororny: Men are very funny. You never really know what 
they want. I don’t believe they know themselves. 

Marcery: What do you mean by that? 

Dororuy: Well, I always had an idea that Charlie hankered 
after something different. 
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Marcery: I don’t know what. I’ve been a perfect wife. 

Dororny: Perhaps you didn’t bring enough beauty into his 
life. 

MarcGery: Dorothy, how can you be so unkind? Oh, I 
think it’s dreadful to say a thing like that when ’'m so 
upset. I surrounded him with beauty. Everyone knows 
how much beauty means to me. Painting and books 
and all that sort of thing. How about the Czecho-Slovak 
peasant industries? I organised them. It was a revelation 
of beauty. And the Armenian folk-songs. Who'd heard 
of Armenian folk-songs until I discovered them? No 
one’s keener about beauty than I am. I’m crazy about 
it. I practically made beauty in Golders Green. 

Dororny: [Soothingly.] I’m dreadfully sorry, darling. I 
didn’t mean to hurt your feelings. 

ManrGERy: I may not be clever, but if there’s one thing I do 
know something about, it’s beauty. 


Dororuny: You’ve taught me a lot, darling. 

Marcery: What’s wrong with Charlie is that he’s got no 
sense of humour. And I can’t do anything about that. 

Dorotny: It’s a pity Alfred can’t give him some of his. 
Alfred has almost too much. 

Marcery: Life’s so complicated. 

Dorortuy: Alfred says you’re the only person who can do 
anything now. 

Marcery: I’m in a frightful position, Dorothy. You know 
how spiteful people are. When a woman leaves her 
husband they say it’s because he was a brute, but when 
a man leaves his wife they say it’s because she couldn’t 
hold him. It’s so frightfully humiliating. 

Dororuy: What ate you going to say to him? 

Marcsry: I shall just appeal to his better nature. After 
all, he’s a reasonable man. He must see that he can’t 
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leave the children just when they’re entering the world 
and need his help and guidance more than evet. 


Dorornuy: Oh, my dear, men aren’t reasonable. They’re 
not like women. You surely know that by now. The 
only way you can influence them is through their emo- 
tions. I mean, the great advantage we have over them 
is that they’re weak and sentimental. In your place I’d 
just be terribly pathetic. I’d cling to him and just cry 
like a child. 

MarGery: I’ve never been able to cry when I wanted to. 
You know that. It’s always been a handicap. I hate 
slush. 


Dororuy: It’s no good saying that now. It’s the only thing 
that gets a man every time. You know what I mean. 
Flatter him. Be soft and loving and tender. Oh, my 
dear, I could do it on my head. 


Marcery: It’s so difficult after all these years. I’m afraid 
he’d laugh. 

Dororuy: Ah, there we come back to the old trouble. It 
is so hard to know how to take a man who has no sense 
of humour. 


Marcery: I almost think it would be better if you saw him 
first, Dorothy. I think it would be easier for you. 


Dororny: But, darling, I can’t be loving and tender for you. 
I mean, that’s the kind of thing you must do for yourself. 


Marcery: Yes, I know, but you can prepare him. J mean, 
you can tell him that, of course, I’m reserved and don’t 
show my feelings, but you know for a fact that I’m 
frightfully in love with him. 

Dororny: Yes, I could do that. 


Marcery: I daresay you’re right. I suppose I haven't 
flattered him enough. One always forgets how vain 
men are. 
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Dororny: It’s fatal when one does. All right, PI see what 
I can do. Pll call him. 


MarGERY: You’re a brick, Dorothy. I shall be in the 


garden. 

[MarGERY goes out through the french window and 
Dorotny goes to the door. She opens it for a 
moment, and 3s lost to sight. DIANA slips into the 
room and tiptoes across it, but she bears her MOTHER’S 
voice, and slips quickly away. 

Dororny: [Ox¢side.] Charlie! Charlie! Will you come 
down? I’ve got something to say to you. 


[Sx comes back into the room. She takes ont her mirror 

and her lipstick and paints ber lips. The door opeus, 
and CHARLES comes in. He has changed into a 
lounge suit. 

Cyr es: Here I am. 

Dororny: [A ‘rifle solemnly, as though she were speaking of a 

corpse.| I’ve just been talking to Margery. 

CrrarLEs: Yes? 

Dororny: She’s dreadfully unhappy. 

CrrAr Es: [Coo/ly.] Peeved and exasperated. Not unhappy. 

Dororny: You don’t know her. 

Crarzzs: After nineteen years of marriage? Don’t be silly. 


I know Margery as well as it’s possible for one human 
being to know another. 


Dororny: She’s very reserved. 
Crarues: A trifle phlegmatic even. 
Dorotuyr: What a cruel thing to say, Charliel 


Crares: Not at all. It’s not an unpleasant trait in a wife. 
It makes for peace in the home. 


Dororuy: I wonder if you realise how deeply attached to 
you Margery really is. 
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Crartes: You wouldn’t say she was madly in love with 
me, would your 

Dororny: Yes, I would. I really would. She adores you. 

CHARLES: Don’t talk such rubbish. You know just as well 
as I do that Margery doesn’t care two hoots for me. 

Dororuy: No, no, no! She loves you. Oh, Charlie, it’s 
such a serious step you’re taking. 

Cuarues: [With a slight change of tone.} And I’m taking it 
seriously. Believe me, my dear, nothing that you can 
say is going to have any effect on me. You’re only 
wasting your breath and my time. 

Dorortny: I should never forgive myself if I didn’t do every- 
thing I could to stop you. 

CuHar es: Pardon me, but exactly what business is it of 
yours? 

Dororny: [With a little helpless gesture.| Well, you see, I 
happen to know why you’re going. 

Cures: I’m not surprised, considering that I took the 
greatest pains to explain it to Margery and Alfred. 

Dorortny: Oh, all that about freedom and not wanting to 
be a broker? You don’t suppose I believe that? 

Cures: All the same it’s the truth, 

Dorotny: [Sof#/y.] D’you think I haven’t got eyes in my head? 

CHARLES: Very handsome ones, and you make excellent 
use of them. But what have they got to do with it? 

Dororuy: [With a certain coyness.| Well, it’s me, isn’t it? 

Cures: [.Astounded.| You? 

Dororny: [ Witd self-satisfaction.] | thought it was. 

CHARLES: Why? 

Dororny: D’you think I haven’t noticed how you looked at 
me? D’you remember kissing me the other night? 


Crares: Not particularly. I’ve kissed you a thousand 
times. 
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Dororny: Not like that. You may have thought you were 
kissing me the same as always. But you weren’t. I 
know. After all, it was me you kissed. 

Crarzes: It was quite unintentional. 

Dororuy: I know. That’s why it gave you away. 

CHARLES: My dear Dorothy... 

Dorotny: [Interrupting.| No, no, no, don’t. Don’t speak. 
Let me speak. I know so well what you’ve got to say. 
There’s Alfred, your oldest friend, and Margery, my 
first cousin, and the children—your children and my 
children. Oh, it’s all hopeless, hopeless. I’ve seen you 
brooding over the misery of it, and my heart has bled for 
you. Oh, Charlie, Charlie, you don’t have to tell me. I 
know everything. 

CuHaAr Es: Look here, Dorothy, you put me in a very awk- 
ward position. 

Dororny: [Acting so well that for the moment she believes every 
word she says.] And d’you think you haven’t put me in an 
awkward position? What do you think I’ve been feeling 
all this time? I’m not a stick or astone. Do you think I 
could sit there and know that those great, sad, tragic eyes 
of yours were resting upon me without being stirred to 
the depths of my soul? Of course, I know that Margery 
never understood you. Oh, my dear, my dear, I’ve been 
so sorry for you. But, Charlie, we can do nothing. 
What can we do? 

CHarues; We can talk not quite so loud. 


Dororuy: Oh, damn! As a matter of fact there’s nobody 
about. 


CrrLEs: But in point of fact why are you saying all this? 
Dororny: Don’t you know? 
Cares: I haven’t a notion. 


Dororny: Oh, Charles, Charles, what a fool you must think 
me. I know you love me. 
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CHaryes: How? 


Dororsny: Intuition. D’you think that ever fails a woman 
in a matter like this 


Cares: Ah, I’d forgotten that. 


Dorotny: [Persuading herself that it is all true.| Pve seen yout 
face grow pale with desire when you touched my hand. 
I’ve seen you bite your tongue in order to prevent your- 
self from speaking. Oh, I know, of course you couldn’t 
speak, it was so brave of you, don’t think I didn’t realise 
how brave you were, but this last moment does it matter? 

I can’t let you go without telling you that I know. Don’t 
ask me to tell you that perhaps I love youtoo. No, no, no. 


CrArLEs: I don’t for a moment think you do. 


Dororny: I don’t know. Don’t ask me. Don’t force me to 
say more than I want to. Oh, Charlie, when they came 
and told me you were going away and in a flash I knew 
that it was on account of me—oh, what shall I do, I 
cried to myself. It’s awful that you should make such a 
sacrifice for me. I can’t bear it! I can’t bear itl 


CHARLES: You know, one finds after a time that one can bear 
the sacrifice that other people make for one. 


Dororny: I must bear it. Oh, but you don’t know what 
bitterness it is. I know if I were a brave woman I would 
throw everything to the winds and come with you. 
Don’t ask me to do that, Charlie. Don’t tempt me. 


CHARLES: No, no. 


Dororuy: You’re so wonderful. It’s no good pretending to 
be something I’m not. I haven’t the courage. After all 
I’ve got a husband who loves me and two children who 
worship the ground I tread on, and then there’s my 
position in Golders Green. I know I’m weak. I know 
you'll despise me, but perhaps also some day you'll 
find room in your heart for a little pity. 
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Crarzes: I’m sure you’re very happy with Alfred. 

Dororuy: Happy! Happy! Who is happy? Oh, I think life 
is so sad. 

CHARLES: It has moments when one seems justified in taking 
a moderately cheerful view of things. 

Dororny: Oh, you’re bitter. I’ve disappointed you. It’s 
no good, Charlie. I can’t runaway with you. Be sensible, 
old boy, what should we live on? Is it true that you’ll 
only have five pounds a week? 

CHARLES: Quite true. 

Dororny: It’s no good, darling. I know you’ll think me 
hard and worldly, I’m only being cruel to be kind. 
Love can’t live on five pounds a week. It would be 
criminal to put it to such a test. You do understand, 
don’t you? 

CHARLES: Quite. 

Dororny: It would be different if you had a hundred 
thousand pounds tucked away in a Swiss bank. 

CHARLES: Quite, quite. 

Dororny: I’m not really cynical, you know. Only I am a 
woman, and I know what money means. 

Cwar.zs: I always think that is one of the most delightful 
characteristics of your sex. 

Dororuy: Don’t feel hardly towards me, Charlie. Don’t 
make my suffering still harder to bear. 

CuHar es: I’m sure you’re right. 

Dororny: I know I’m right, and one of these days you’ll 
realise it. Perhaps in years to come we shall meet again, 
in Paris or somewhere, and then, who knows? Perhaps 
you will have forgotten me. 

Cares: Oh, no. 

Dororny: And perhaps, perhaps I shall say to you, God 
knows I’ve suffered, God knows I’ve tried to do my 
duty, but there are limits to human endurance. Perhaps 
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I shall say, Charlie, Charlie, we’ve waited long enough, 
we have such a little time before us, let us accept the 
happiness that chance has so mysteriously thrown in 
our way. 
CuHARLEs: Now, I think, if you don’t mind, Pll just go up 
and finish my packing. 
Dororny: I can’t let you go without giving you something 
to remember me by. Charlie, kiss me on the mouth. 
[CHARLES /ooks round the room with embarrassment; 
be is very nervous in case someone should come in by 
the door or the french window. Then he kisses 
Dororny full on the lips. She flings ber arms round 
bis neck. He takes her hands and releases himself. 
Dororny: I have given you more than my body, Charlie, 
I have given you my soul. Good-bye. Good-bye for 
ever. 
[Sxe walks swiftly out into the garden, with heroic 
courage mastering ber emotion. CHARLES Stands 
for a moment, smiling wryly after ber; be passes a 
jinger round bis collar, which seems rather tight for 
him, and then, smiling a little still, walks towards 
the door to go upstairs. Just as he ts about to turn 
the handle the door is opened; he starts as DIANA 
comes in and almost treads on him. 
CHARLES: Hullo, what are you doing there? 
Diana: I’ve just been hanging about till Dorothy was out 
of the way. I’ve got something I want to say to you. 
CHARLES: Fire away. 
Diana: Has she been trying to vamp you? 
CHARLES: It would be rather late in the day for that. 


Diana: I bet she thinks you’re leaving Aunt Margery on 
her account. 


Cartes; You’ve been listening, Dinah, my dear. Not a 
very pretty trick. 
t 
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Drana: Don’t be stuffy, darling. I don’t have to listen at 
doors to know what Dorothy’s saying. 

Cares: Mutual sympathy, I suppose. One of the dis- 
advantages of a united family. 

Drana: Poor Dorothy has reached the age when women 
think every man they meet is in love with them. It’s 
such a bore when they get like that. It makes them so 
unpunctual., 

CHARLES: Oh, why? 

Diana: You see, they start doing their face and they say, 
Oh, my God, my face is awful to-day, and they start 
again; and they go on and on, and by the time they’ve 
given it up as a bad job they’ve kept you waiting for 
hours. 

CHARLES: My dear, I’ve still got a few things to pack. What 
was it exactly you wanted to say to me? 

Diana: Oh, don’t you like general conversation? 

CuHar es: Is that what it was? I thought you were making 
a few tart remarks on your mother. 

Diana: I adore Dorothy. I’m sorry for her. You know, 
I think it’s so pathetic her gratitude when she can per- 
suade herself she’s got off with somebody. 

CHARLES: It’s nice of you to be so sympathetic. I must 
bolt now. Good-bye, my dear. We’ve had a jolly little 
chat. 

Diana: Oh, but I haven’t started yet. I’ve been trying to 
get you alone for the last hour. 

Cyarzes: You know, I’m going away to-night. 

Diana: Yes. Would you like me to come with your 

Cuarres: What for? 

Diana: Company. 

Cures: That’s awfully sweet of you, but I shall manage 
all right by myself. 
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Diana: Won’t you be awfully lonely by yourself? 

CrHarues: After being married nineteen years I’m used to 
loneliness. 

Diana: A girl’s different from a wife, you know. 

CHARLES: Quite. Even more of a nuisance. 

Diana: I’d look after myself. I wouldn’t be any trouble 
to you. 

CHARLES: Whatever put such an idea into your head, 
Dinah? 

Diana: I’m so bored at home. After all, ’'m eighteen, and 
the time’s just flying, and I’m getting nowhere. I want 
to get out into the world and do something. 

CHAR zs: That’s all right, but a married gentleman in the 
early forties is hardly the best companion for such an 
adventure. 


Drana: Why not? 

CrArtes: My dear, ancient as I am, I’m afraid it would be 
difficult to persuade the people we tan across that my 
relation towards you was simply paternal. 


Diana: I’m not a damned fool, darling. Of course I’d come 
as your mistress. 


CHARLES: Oh, I see. It hadn’t occurred to me that you 
meant that, 


Drana: I think you must be rather stupid, darling. 

CrarzEs: To tell you the truth I don’t want a mistress. 

Diana: Why not? You’re not so old as all that. | 

Carus: I should prefer any attachments I make to be of 
a strictly temporary nature. 

Diana: You could always chuck me if you got sick of me. 

CuHarxes: Women are so clinging. 

Diana: Don’t you think I’m attractive? 

CHARLES: Very. 
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Drana: And I am a virgin, you know. 

Crarres: J guessed that. 

Drana: [Somewhat burt.| I don’t know why. It’s just an 
accident. Lots of girls of my age aren’t. 

Crarczs: I think it’s a pleasing trait in the young unmarried 
female. 

Drana: That’s rather middle-aged of you, darling. 

Crartzs: I am rather middle-aged, my pet. 

DIANA: Tim is, too. 

CHARLES: What? Middle-aged? 

Drana: No, a virgin. I think it’s rather chic in a boy. 

Caress: It doesn’t interest me so much. 

Drana: He says he’s going to wait for Potiphat’s wife to 
make the usual advances to him, and then it’ll be such 
a pleasant surprise for her. 

CrARLgs: Or contrariwise. Innocence is charming in theory, 
but in practice experience has many advantages. 

Drana: You're not going to turn me down? 

CHARLES: You bet your life I am. 

Diana: You needn’t hesitate because you’re afraid I don’t 
realise what I’m up against. I should go into it with 
my eyes open, you know. 


Cuar.es: I wasn’t thinking of you. I was thinking entirely 
of myself. I should be a fool to jump out of a tepid 
frying-pan into a red-hot fire. 

Diana: It would be such a lark. 

Cuarzzs: It wouldn’t really. I haven’t a bean, you know. 
Love can’t live on five pounds a week. 

Diana: Hullo, that sounds like Dorothy. Have you been 
asking her to run away with your 

Crrarzzs: Certainly not. 

Diana: Swear to God? 
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CHARLES: Cross me heart. 


Diana: All right. As a matter of fact, I’ve thought of that. 
You wouldn’t have any silly prejudices about my 
keeping you, would your 

Crarues: Not at all. I trust that in the well-regulated 
society of the future that will be the universal practice. 
Women with their executive ability and natural industry 
will toil from blushing dawn to dewy eve and leave men 
free to devote themselves to art and literature and the 
less violent form of athletics. 


Drana: Don’t talk. Listen to what I’ve thought. You know 
everyone says I dance divinely. I can easily get up stage 
dancing and then I'll get engagements at the Casinos 
in France and Italy. 

CHArxEs: I don’t believe there’s much money in that, do 
you? I’ve always said that if I was kept by a woman 
I'd want to be kept in style. 

Drana: No, but wait. That’s why I said I’d get engage- 
ments at Casinos. A lot of rich men go to them and when 
I see that there’s one attracted to me I can lure him on, 
and then at the psychological moment you can come 
in and say, What are you doing with my daughter? 
D’you see what I mean? 

Cares: Yes, that’s all right in the pictures, but in real 
life it always ends you up in jug. It’s no good, Dinah, 
I’d never have the nerve for that. 

Diana: I suppose that means that you don’t want me at 
any pricer 

Craruzs: To be frank with you, it does, [Sue gives a deep 
sigh.| Ob, come on, don’t sigh. 

Drana: I’m so frightfully disappointed. 

Cuarues: You’d be bored stiff with me in a month. And 
where would you be then? 
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Diana: I could always have left you. After all, you’re not 
the only man in the world. I don’t suppose it would 
have lasted for ever, but -while it did, it might have been 
rather lovely. 

Cuarzes: I think in your place I’d wait till some suitable 
young man comes along, and marry him. You can 
always see then, you know. 

Diana: I can’t understand why you hesitate. I should have 
thought it such a snip. 

Caries: To run away with you? No, it’s not my idea of 
a snip at all, 

Drana: You haven’t got moral scruples, have you? 

CHARLES: Do you think it would be very nice of me to bolt 
with the daughter of an old friend and she only just 
out of the schoolroom, so to speak? 

Diana: Everybody’s the daughter of someone, and surely 
it’s better to run away with a girl than with an old hag. 

CARLES: I imagine it’s more agreeable. 

Diana: If you won’t have me because you think it’s dis- 
honourable or rot like that, I think it’s simply foul of 
you. I mean that’s just stuffy and frightfully middle-class. 

Cuarzes: Oh, d’you think it is? 

Diana: Of course. I’d never forgive you if it was that. 

CHARLES: I’m sorry. 

Diana: But if it’s just that I don’t appeal to you sexually, 
then I don’t mind a bit. I mean, it’s rotten for me, of 
course, but that’s the sort of thing you can’t help, and 
I must lump it. Is that ite 

Crarzes: My dear, that’s not a very nice thing for a man, 
even a middle-aged one, to say to a girl of eighteen. 

Diana: Oh, shut up! It never occurred to me that you 
might cee 

(Sus stifles a Hitth sob. 
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Crartes: Good God! What ate you doing? You’re not 
ctying? What on earth are you crying for? 

Drana: You see, I’m so frightfully in love with you. 

Crarwes: [With astonishment.| With me? You never said 
that before. 

Diana: I didn’t want to appeal to your emotions. I wanted 
to make it practically a business proposition. I’m simply 
crazy about you. 

Cares: [Axngri/y.] You damned little fool, what rot is 
this you’re talking now? 

Drana: It isn’t rot. I’m madly in love with you. 

Cxarzes: Well, you jolly well stop it. I never heard such 
nonsense. 

Drana: I can’t help it. 

CHARLES: Yes, you can help it. You’re just a silly, hysterical, 
sloppy schoolgirl. What you want is a thorough spank- 
ing, and by George, if I weren’t in such a hurry, I’d 
damned well give it you myself. 

Drana: [Siling through her tears.| You are rather sweet, 
you know. 

Crarzes: Upon my soul. [Changing his mood and laughing. 
Don’t be a little idiot, Diana. Fancy falling in love with 
a funny old thing like me. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself. 

Diana: ’m not. And I can’t help it. P’ve got an awful thing 
about you. I think you’re so frightfully attractive. 

Crarres: Why? 

Diana: Well, you have no sense of humour. 

Cuarxes: You’re not going to tell me that you fell in love 
with me because I had no sense of humour. 

Diana: Yes, madly, You knew you had no sense of humour, 
didn’t you? 

CHarzzs: I didn’t, to tell you the truth. 
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Dtana: People who haven’t seldom know it. Funny, isn’t 
it? You see, all my family have so much, sometimes it’s 
almost unbearable. I love you for not having it. You 
can understand that, can’t your 

CHARLES: Perfectly. But what a bore it would have been 
if you'd discovered you’d made a mistake when it was 
too later 

Diana: How d’you mean? 


Crares: Well, you see, our happiness might have been 
shattered if I’d made a joke. 

Drana: [Tender/y.] Perhaps I shouldn’t have seen it. You 
know, one often doesn’t see the jokes of people who 
have no sense of humour. 

Cyarzes: I think it’s just as well not to have taken the 
risk. 

Drana: You might kiss me once, will you? 

Crar.es: Of course, and then I really must see about my 
packing. 

[HE goes to her, and is about to put his arms round ber. 
She looks at bis lips, peering a little, then she passes 
her forefinger over them and smells it. 

Diana: I wish Dorothy wouldn’t use such beastly lip-stick. 
Wipe your mouth, darling. 

[Sue takes bis handkerchief out of his pocket and wipes 
his lips. She throws ber arm round his neck and 
offers him ber lips, but be takes ber head in his bands 
and kisses her good-bumouredly first on one cheek and 
then on the other. She sighs as he releases ber. 


Diana: Lend me your comb, will you? 
CHARLES: My comb? I haven’t got one. 


Diana: Then what do you do when you’re out somewhere 
and want to comb your hair? All the boys I know carry 
one. Darling, I could have taught you so much. 
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Criares: [Wsth a glance at bis watch.| Where do you suppose 
Pat and Judy are? 

Drana: Judy’s in the garden. I don’t know where Pat is. 

[CHARLES goes to the french window and calls. 

Crares: Judy, [To Drana.] I wish you’d ask Margery to 
come here. 

Diana: All right. I don’t care if you are angry, I think 
you're terribly attractive. 

CHARLES: Go to hell, 

[As she és going ont, JUDY enters. 

Jupy: Did you call me, Daddy? 

CHARLES: Yes. I’m just going to have a little chat with 
your mother. I wish you’d go upstairs and see that 
Johnston is packing my things all right. I put everything 
I wanted on the bed. 

Jupy: Right-hol 

CrarLes: And when the bag is ready tell her to put it in 
the car. 

Jupy: D’you want me to drive you down to the station? 

CHARLES: No, better let the chauffeur. Where’s Pat? 

Jupy: He’s locked himself up in his room. He’s eating 
butter-scotch. He’s sulking. 

Crarzes: If butter-scotch makes him sulk, why does he 
eat it? 

Jupy: He isn’t sulking because he’s eating butter-scotch, 
he’s sulking because you said he was a bore. 

Crarxgs; I didn’t blame him for it. I merely stated it as 
an interesting fact. 

Jupr: You couldn’t expect him to like it. I didn’t either. 
Ive been thinking it over. Do you know, I’ve got 
rather a ghastly suspicion about you, Daddy? 

Cuarzzs; Oh! What is it? 
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Jupr: Well, I’ve got a ghastly suspicion that perhaps you’ve 
got more sense of humour than any of us quite 
realised. 

Caries: IP Oh, my dear, what makes you think that? 


Jupy: I don’t know. It’s made me rather uneasy. I mean, 
it would be rather comic if all this time you’d been 
laughing at us up your sleeve. Isn’t it funny? I like you 
better now than I’ve ever liked you before. 


CuHaArLEs: I don’t know why. 


Jupy: Well, I suppose the fact is that now you’re doing the 
dirty on us you seem so much more human. 

CHARLES: H’ml 

Jupy: Do I surprise you? You see, you don’t know me, 


Daddy. I suppose it’s impossible for a father to know 
his daughter. 


CrarxEs: Do people ever know one another? 
Jupy: I think when they’re in love they think they do. 
CHARLES: And are never more mistaken. 


Jupy: Were you in love with Mummy when you married 
herr 


CuHArxEs: Oh yes. Crazy about her. 

Jupy: I suppose love can’t be expected to last for ever. 

CHArRLEs: I suppose not. I think that’s the only real tragedy 
in life. Death? Well, one expects death. But when one’s 
in love, one never expects love to die. It makes life look 
such a sell. 

Jupy: I wonder why it doesn’t last? 

Cuarzes: Habit kills it. 

Juvr: Dinah and I have often discussed whether it wouldn’t 
be better to have affairs than to marry. 

Cuarzes: There’s not much init. An affair is just as tiresome 
and more inconvenient. 
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Jupy: Pity you’re going just now. There are a lot of things 
I should have liked to ask you. 


CHARLES: Why have you never asked me before? 


Jupy: One can’t talk to one’s father. It’s only because I 
don’t look upon you as my father any more that I can 
treat you as a human being. Of course, parents and 
children bore one another. They never talk to us of 
the things that interest them, and we never talk to them 
of the things that matter to us. 


CHARLES: If we ever meet again we must try to forget our 
unfortunate relationship. You will be an engaging 
young woman I’ve run across by chance, and I shall 
be an elderly gentleman in reduced circumstances who 
once knew your mother. 

Jupy: I daresay we shall find we have quite a lot to say to 
one another. 


CHARLES: For my part I should like to tell you that I shall 
be delighted to renew the acquaintance we've so un- 
expectedly made. It’s been charming to meet you. 

Jupy: Daddy, why are you going away? It’s for your soul’s 
sake, isn’t ite 

CHARLES: That sounds rather pretentious and high-falutin’, 
doesn’t it? 


Jupy: Does that matter? Just for once and within these 
four walls. 


CHARLES: Well, perhaps it is. I have so few years before me. 
It seems a pity to waste them. Have you ever had an 
awful lot of letters to write and only ten minutes to 
catch the post? You don’t write the most important 
ones from the standpoint of eternity, but only the 
important ones to you. Perhaps they’re quite trivial, 
making a date or answering an invitation, but they are 
all you have time for. The others must go to the devil. 
I only have time now to do what I urgently want to do. 
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Jupy: You’ve got your chance. You’d be a fool not to 
take it. I don’t blame you. In your place I’d do what 
you’re doing. 

CHARLES: You’re a good girl, Judy. 

Jupy: You’ve given me my chance, too. I never wanted to 
be a young lady. Coming out and going to parties, 
getting married and going to parties. I want to go on 
the stage. 


Crartes: Are you prepared to work? It isn’t just doing 
your bit in a play and then going to supper at the Savoy. 
It’s a whole time job. 


Jupy: Oh yes, Pll work. 
CHARLES: Well, be natural, that’s the chief thing. 
Jupy: That ought to be easy. 


CHartzs: It isn’t. It’s the result of infinite pains. It’s the 
final triumph of artifice. And remember that society 
only looks upon you as a freak and the moment you’re 
out of fashion drops you like a hot potato. Society has 
killed more good actors than drink. It’s only your raw 
material, Let the footlights, at least spiritually, always 
hold you aloof. These are the last solemn words that a 
father whispers in his daughter’s shell-like ear as he is 
about to leave her for ever. 


Jupy: Why for ever? When I’m a celebrated actress with 
a princely salary and you a broken-down old reprobate, 
I shall be always pleased to offer you a home in my 
palatial flat. 

Crarzes: That’s sweet of you. Here is your mother. Nip 
along, darling, and when my packing’s finished come 
and tell me. 


Juvy: Right-hol Bless you, Daddy. Have a good time. 
Caries: Same to you, my pet. 
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[Sr ships out of the door as MARGERY comes in from 
the garden. CHARLES goes towards her and takes 
her hand. 

Come and sit down, Margery. 

Marcery: Is it true you’re going away to-day? 

CHARLES: Yes. 

Marcery: You’re deliberately breaking my heart. 

CyHar.es: My dear, for the first time in our lives we’re going 
to have a serious talk. It’ll be so much easier if we say 
nothing that we don’t mean. 

Marcery: But I love you, Charlie. 

CrAREs: No, dear, that’s not true. If you still had for me 
that hungry craving of the soul they call love, I think 
it’s possible I shouldn’t have the courage to leave you. 

Marcery: I’ve never loved anybody in my life but you. 

CrAr.ezs: I daresay not, but that isn’t quite the same thing. 

Marcery: I don’t know what you mean by love. 

CrHARLEs: I think you do. You were in love with me once 
just as I was in love with you, and one doesn’t forget. 

Marcrry: You can’t expect me to be the same as I was 
nineteen years ago. It would be absurd if I were still 
the love-sick girl I was then. 

Cranes: And extremely tiresome. 

MarGczry: Love isn’t everything. I mean, there’s com- 
panionship and mutual confidence and all that. I’ve 
always had a great affection for you. I often thought 
what a picture we made of a happy and domestic 
couple. Why, I don’t believe we’ve even had a squabble 
for ten years. 

Cuarizs: I wonder it didn’t make you a little uneasy. 
Doesn’t it strike you that two people must be profoundly 


indifferent to one another if they never find occasion to 
disagree? 
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Marcery: I don’t know how you can be so ungrateful. 
Don’t you realise that if we got on so well it was entirely 
due to my wonderful tact? Believe me, it wasn’t always 
so easy. You were very different when you came back 
from the war. 


CHARLES: We were both very different. Or perhaps we 
weren't different at all, but we’d been separated for five 
years and we saw one another for the first tite as we 
really were. 


Marceryr: I don’t know what you mean by that. I’d 
developed a lot during the war. I wanted to do my bit, 
and I don’t see how anyone can deny that I did it. Most 
people thought I was so much improved. 


CHARLES: Out of all recognition, my dear. We were 
strangers to one another. We had to start making one 
another’s acquaintance all over again from the beginning. 
I don’t think we liked one another very much. 


Marcenry: I was a little disappointed in you, I don’t mind 
admitting it. Fortunately I have imagination. I re- 
member how disgusted I was when once you dropped a 
piece of bread and butter on the ground and picked it 
up and ate it as though nothing had happened. But I 
said, that’s the war, and I made allowances. 


CHARLES: It’s very difficult for two people who are not in 
love with one another to live together. It’s funny what 
trivial things get on their nerves. 


Marcery: It wasn’t trivial at all. It was deeply significant 
of the change that had taken place in you. You’d lost 
all your beautiful idealism. Why, you weren’t even 
patriotic any more. You drank too much and your 


language was filthy. 
Cuarxas: I suppose my nerves were a bit groggy. You 
were very patient with me. 
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Marcery: I made up my mind that I must be. When the 
Armistice came, the war was over for you, but I had to 
go on doing my bit just the same. And there were 
thousands of women in England like me. I’ve been a 
good and faithful wife to you. I think I have the right to 
some consideration. 

CrarzEs: Perhaps we’ve both been too good and faithful. 
You know, of course, that the Tasmanians, who never 
committed adultery, are now extinct. 

MarceEry: No, I didn’t. And I’m not interested in the 
Tasmanians. I think it’s frightfully callous of you to 
mention them when I’m so upset. 

CHARLES: You mustn’t think I’m not sorry to cause you 
annoyance. 

Marcery: Did you say annoyance? 

CHar.Es: I did, I think your vanity is hurt by my leaving 
you. I don’t believe your heart is much concerned. 

Marcery: What’s the good of my telling you I love you if 
you don’t believe a word I say? 

Cuarzes: I shall believe you if you speak the truth. 

Marcery: How can I speak the truth when I’m taken by 
surprise like this. I don’t know what the truth is. The 
whole thing has come as such a shock to me. It never 
occurred to me that you weren’t absolutely satisfied. I 
always looked upon ours as an ideal marriage. I don’t 
know what more you wanted. 

Cuarres: Like Queen Victoria I was not amused. 

Marcery: You can’t expect marriage to be amusing. If it 
were, the law wouldn’t protect it and the church wouldn’t 
sanctify it. Do you think women find marriage amusing? 
They’ve been bored stiff by it for a thousand generations. 
Half the women I know are so bored by their husbands 
that they could scream at the sight of them. 


Cuaries: Why do they stick it? 
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MarGery: Because everybody else sticks it. Because 
marriage is like that. They get used to it. Because it 
always has been and always will be their only respectable 
means of livelihood. And because of the children. 
I think it’s awful that you should condemn your 
innocent children to poverty just because you want to 
have a good time. 

CHar.es: I’m giving you fifteen thousand pounds. 

Marckry: It isn’t even yours to give. 


Crar Es: Morally, of course, it belongs to my creditors, but 
they have no legal claim to it. 


Marceryr: How can tainted money bring one any enduring 
benefit? 

Cuares: If you feel uneasy about it, you are at perfect 
liberty to hand it over to them, but I tell you frankly that 
I shall stick to the five thousand I’m keeping for myself. 

Marcery: Are you sure your creditors couldn’t get it by 
going to law? 

CHARLES: Quite. 

Marcery: If I only had myself to think of, for the sake of 
your honour I would give it to them without a moment’s 
hesitation. But my children have a prior claim on me. 
For their sake I shall certainly keep it. 

Cuarzes: I think you’re very sensible. 

Marckry: But how you expect me to live on seven hundred 
and fifty a year, less income tax, I can’t imagine. 

Crarzes: I don’t see why you shouldn’t be very happy. 

Mancery: The position of a woman whose husband has run 
away from her isn’t very nice. 

Crantes: Tell your friends that I’ve had a nervous break- 
down, and had to go abroad. 
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MarGgEry: You know what people are. They always think 
the worst. They'll say there’s a warrant for your arrest, 
or that you’ve gone off with a chorus girl. You can’t 
blame them. It’s natural they should. And I almost wish 
it were true. That would at least be normal. I could 
understand that. 

CHARLES: Do you really think that I’m called upon to go on 
working indefinitely in order, not to provide my wife 
and children with the necessities of existence, but with 
luxuries they can very well do without? 

MarcGeEry: It’s what one naturally expects a man to do. 

CHARLES: And what about life? Where does that come in? 

MarGkry: I don’t understand what you mean. That is life. 
The ordinary man gets his pleasure by providing his 
family with the things they want. I mean, that’s his 
normal existence. 

Crarves: And do you think it’s worth while? 


Marcery: Why, of course it is. Otherwise everybody 
wouldn’t do it. After all, it’s no hardship to work. It’s 
the only thing that brings enduring happiness. There’s 
beauty in doing your duty in that state of life in which 
a merciful Providence has been pleased to place you. 
And after all, beauty is the thing that counts. There’s 
beauty in the commonplace round of every day. 

CHaRLEs: Not much in selling stocks and shares. 


MARGERY: Oh, yes, there is. I mean, we must take a 
spiritual view of things. I’ve always been frightfully 
keen on that, and it’s been a bitter disappointment to 
me that you were incapable of entering into that side 
of my life. My Czecho-Slovak peasant industries and the 
Armenian folk-songs and so on. Dorothy was oaly 
saying to me just now, I practically made beauty in 
Golders Green. 

Caries; You’re a remarkable woman, Margery. 
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Marcery: No, I’m not, but ’'m not a fool, and no one has 
ever called me a prig. I daresay I’ve thought about 
these things a little more deeply than you have. I’m an 
idealist. I think it’s so ugly to be selfish. You can only 
get permanent satisfaction from life if you live for 
others. I mean, it’s only by forgetting yourself and 
living only for Pat and me and Judy that you can hope to 
achieve any real happiness. I don’t suppose you'll 
listen to me, there are none so deaf as those that won’t 
hear, but one day you’ll confess I was right. It’s in self- 
sacrifice that a man fulfils himself. It’s in giving all he has 
to those who are near and dear to him that he solves the 
riddle of life and makes out of his poor little existence a 
thing of beauty. 

Cuaruzs: Margery, you’re priceless. 

[Jupy comes in. 

Jupy: Daddy! 

Marcery: Run along, darling. Your father and I are 
talking. 

Jupy: I only came to say that everything was packed, 
Daddy. Johnson is putting your bag in the car. 

Cuarzzs: Oh, good. Then nothing remains but for me to 
say good-bye. 

Marcery: But you’re not going now? 

CHARLES: Yes. 

Maxrcsry: But you can’t. I haven’t said half the things I 
wanted to say. I haven’t begun yet. We must thresh the 
matter out. 

Cures: My dear, we've discussed love, beauty, work and 
the economic situation. What else is there? 

Mancznry: It’s not fair. I mean, it’s so fearfully sudden. If 
I’d only had time to get used to the situation, perhaps 1 
shouldn’t have minded so much. 
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Cares: My dear, you must look upon me like a fellow- 
passenger on a ship that you’ve seen a lot of during the 
trip. But the ship reaches port and you and he go your 
separate ways. 

Marcery: Oh, don’t talk like that. I always think ships 
are so terribly pathetic. I shall cry. 


Jupy: Yes, havea good cry, Mummy, it'll do you good. 


MarceEry: I know I could get you to stay if I could only 
think of the right things to say. I was so unprepared. 


CHARLES: My dear, you’d never think of the right things to 
say, because in your heart you don’t want me to stay. I 
shouldn’t go with such a kindly feeling towards you if I 
didn’t feel that there’s somewhere stirring in you the 
thrill of a new adventure. 

Marcery: It’s no good crying over spilt milk, is it? 

CHARLES: Good-bye, Margery. 

[He kisses her on the cheek. She gives it to bim listlessly, 
as she bas done for years. 


MarGERy: It seems so strange your going like this. I 
simply don’t know what to make of it. 


Jupy: Johnston said you didn’t want your tails, but I told 
her to pack them, 


Cuarzres; Oh, why? They'll be quite useless to me. 
Jupy: You never know. You might want to be a waiter. 


CHarzes: Thoughtful child. That had never occurred to 
me. 


Marcery: Chatlie! You can’t be a waiter. 

CHaries: Why not? When I’m up against it I'll take any 
job I can get. I’m prepared to be a bar-tender, a mason, a 
house-painter or a steward on a ship. 
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Marcery: How can you? Think of the people you’ll have 
to mix with. 


CHar.Es: I have in point of fact a particular fancy to be a 
commercial traveller. 


earicta Oh, Charlie, how éfra dig. What will you travel 
in: 
CHARLES: Romance. 
Marcery: How unpractical. 
Jupy: But what fun. 
CrarEs: Good-bye, Judy. 
Jupy: Good-bye, darling: Bless you! 
[He kisses her and goes out quickly. 
Marcery: Judy, I don’t feel at all well, 
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